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In a room that opens from 
the hall of a native house, a 
Moorish gentleman rises from 
the divan on which he has 
been seated to welcome me in 
soft-toned Arabic. Fair and 
of medium height, faultlessly 
dressed in the manner affected 
by town Moors, he has the dis- 
tinction of bearing only derived 
from high birth. He is Sidi 
Abd el Karim ben el Hadj Ali, 
and is occupied with some 
sort of confidential business. 
Messengers glide in and out 
while he apologises for fre- 
quent interruptions, at the same 
time inviting me to drink Eng- 
lish tea until one or two 
urgent matters have been dis- 
posed of. From a corner of 
the divan I am able to examine 
my surroundings at leisure. 
Several people appear to be 
awaiting their turn round the 


doorway while instructions are 
conveyed to a wild-eyed fellow, 
whose scanty clothing hangs 
about him in shreds. ‘“ His 
jaleeb is torn with travelling 
at night among thorn bushes,” 
Sidi Abd el Karim explains, 
remarking my surprise at the 
man’s appearance. <A paper is 
twisted up small, and intro- 
duced between lining and sole 
of a sabaat. Then the runner 
stoops to kiss the fringe of the 
Sidi’s robe, pulling up his own 
overhead until only two gleam- 
ing eyes are visible beneath the 
cowl, and, with a humble 
** As-sal4m-u-Alaikom,” is gone. 
A portly Moor of the mer- 
chant class advances into the 
circle of electric light, produc- 
ing a roll of paper money from 
his zabula, with an account 
that has to be carefully scrutin- 
ised. A few rapid sentences 
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having been exchanged, a note 
is written and handed to a 
lanky youth, who has emerged 
from somewhere in the recesses 
of the hall. The word “ Ijri,” 
twice repeated, catches my ear 
as he hurries out. “He is 
called Abdullah, and he runs 
like wind,” the Sidi remarks. 
“‘ Tt is true I have only to take 
any one of my people by the 
shoulder in the Sooq and give 
him a letter and tell him to 
carry it to Sidi Mhamed. He 
will not fail. But this Abdullah 
is swifter than the rest.” 

Soon only one bent old man 
remains in front of the writing- 
table, glancing in my direction 
from time to time while he 
listens to elaborate instructions. 
Having examined me critically 
and at length, he laughs to 
himself, then pulls forward 
the hood of his jaleeb, so that 
only the tip of a shaggy beard 
is to be seen. ‘‘ Mark carefully 
how this man stoops in his 
walk,’’ is the proffered advice. 
“You should follow not less 
than thirty paces behind. He 
will not lose you.” A few 
minutes later they have wished 
me a prosperous journey and 
no evil, and the old guide is 
bobbing about before my eyes 
in the ill-lit street. 

At first it is hard to keep 
him in view, on account of the 
throng ; but he obligingly waits 
at turnings and corners to make 
sure his charge has not been lost, 
until, once free of the shops and 
the Socco, the crowds thin down. 
He leads under an archway, 
and skirts the ancient palace 
of Mulaya-el-Hafiz, making a 
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course towards the suburbs. 
Outside the town movement is 
easy, the moonlight growing 
brightereachinstant. Itis not 
at all difficult to recognise my 
friend Robert Gordon-Canning, 
very tall and British, outlined 
against the sky just beyond a 
cross-road. He saunters up, and 
casual remarks are exchanged 
as we stroll on together—re- 
marks about the weather, suit- 
able to two Englishmen taking 
a walk in Africa or anywhere 
else, of the coolness of the 
night, for it is still only 
October. The road lies wide 
and straight in front, flanked 
by rare homesteads and the 
occasional suburban retreat of 
an official, or European with 
interests in Tangier. There are 
now three guides, the bent old 
man in the middle, and their 
distance is increased to sixty 
yards or more. ‘The pace also 
is accelerated, but not to such a 
degree as might attract atten- 
tion. When passing police posts 
there is more cheerful talk about 
the weather, carried on at the 
top of the voice. It is impro- 
bable that a Sherifian policeman, 
peeping by chance from his 
snug shelter, will associate two 
Inglizi, walking about for no 
purpose, with three poor Moors 
returning late from market. 
Now the high-road is aban- 
doned in favour of a mere collec- 
tion of tracks. Habitations are 
left behind. The country be- 
comes very quiet and deserted. 
Even in strong moonlight it 
is necessary to pick one’s way 
carefully on the jareeq, in order 
to avoid rough places and 
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holes, with which it is plenti- 
fully bestrewn. The ground 
appears on either hand a wide- 
stretched rugged plain, covered 
with bushes but without con- 
spicuous landmark. There are 
very few substantial trees and 
no hedges, except an occasional 
row of cactus fringing the path. 
Such cabins and native huts 
as may be dotted about pass 
unnoticed, their low lines har- 
monising with the landscape, 
their walls and roofs smeared 
with red ochre, and fashioned 
out of the same mud as the 
plain itself. 

We may have walked like 
this, side by side, speaking at 
rare intervals, for an hour or 
more, when suddenly it is 
evident the guides are no longer 
in front. A moment ago they 
were in full moonlight. Now 
they have disappeared, van- 
ished into air. It is like one of 
those bizarre lapses which occur 
in fairy tales, and one is inclined 
to rub one’s eyes. The little 
bent old man was just ahead 
with his two companions, wav- 
ing his stick about and gesticu- 
lating continually, but now he 
is no longer to be seen. Moon- 
light spreads over a boundless 
expanse of empty country, and 
the way lies straight and level 
as far as gaze can penetrate. 
We carry on, curious but uncon- 
vinced, half expecting the van- 
ished three will reappear. But 
there is no clue to the mystery 
until, abreast of the place 
where they had seemed to 
become invisible, a deep and 
halrow ravine appears running 
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directly from the path. It is 
too steep and sudden for light 
to penetrate its depths, and 
lies like a pool of ink by the 
wayside. Far in immeasurable 
recesses one is conscious of 
some sort of stir, oddly re- 
sembling the noise made by 
scene-shifters on a stage, when 
the interlude has just ended, 
and the curtain is about to 
rise on a new act. There is no 
alternative course to adopt 
unless the adventure is to end 
in nothing; so we blunder 
down the precipitous slope, 
pitching blindly over rocks and 
into bushes, clinging desperately 
to spiky brambles for support. 

The headlong descent is soon 
over. At the bottom of the 
ravine are gathered in pitch- 
blackness a multitude of men 
and animals. The murmur of 
voices and subdued clatter of 
hoofs on loose stones are all 
around, whispered ejaculations 
and sharp orders in Arabic 
creating confusion in one’s ears. 
Mysteriously we are guided to 
the centre of the throng, and 
deft fingers out of the dark help 
us off with hats and European 
clothing, replacing them with 
strange garments. Dexterously 
round our heads they bind the 
rozzar of the country, and throw 
jaleebs overour shoulders. They 
mount us on prancing mules 
carrying huge saddle - bags — 
mules and saddle - bags alike 
invested with the significance of 
night and obscurity. Hardly 
am I balanced on my steed 
when the cavalcade moves off, 
picking its way in Indian file 
along the dry river-bed with 
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many a cautionary “‘ Shuayia! 
Shuayia!” and sharp hissed 
6é Zid ! 99 

When one’s eyes grow familiar 
with the dark, it becomes pos- 
sible to distinguish the host of 
Moors pressing close, each armed 
with a rifle, moving with cir- 
cumspection through innumer- 
able ravines that intersect the 
plain in every direction. Past 
occasional hamlets, mere form- 
less blots of darkness, where 
barking dogs alone indicate the 
presence of life; through dry 
river - bottoms where stones 
rattle beneath hoofs, and over 
interminable sky-lines. Now 
there is no track at all. We 
are pressing across the billowy 
plain, tossed wildly about as 
our mounts stumble into ob- 
stacles. The escort has adopted 
patrol formation with advance 
and flank guards, which main- 
tain distance and direction in 
a way that would astonish 
Aldershot. Occasionally scouts 
ahead delay to encircle a sus- 
picious object, and the main 
body automatically extends 
without orders, each man prone 
in the firing position while an 
investigation is made. Once 
there is a sharp exchange of 
shots away on a flank, and 
mules are hastily pulled into 
a depression to await events. 
“What is it against the 
sky? Oh, Mohammed!” and 
“Shuayia! Shuayia! posta 
Spagnola,”’ this last remark, for 
our special benefit, producing 
a due sense of anticipation. 
But nothing follows as the pro- 
cession advances with pro- 
digious clatter. The moon has 
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long since vanished behind a 
hill, and the journey continues 
in formless void. 

Forcing a way over rough 
country in the dark, on top of 
straw - stuffed bundles which 
serve for saddles, without grip 
for the knees or stirrups for 
balance, so that it is indifferent 
whether one rides astride or on 
one side or the other, the 
effort to maintain equilibrium 
is alone a sufficient tax on one’s 
faculties. Such a journey leaves 
little disposition to inquire into 
passing events. Occasional 
snatches of wild music noted 
in the air may have originated 
with the genii of the place, for 
all I know. Certainly far-off 
music and spasmodic bursts of 
rifle fire nearer to hand go 
with us through the night. 
High up on a sure-footed beast, 
ascending and descending sharp 
declivities, one is carried on- 
ward without other idea of 
direction than that the plough 
is circling slowly on the left. 
Music and the ping of bullets 
alternate in one’s ears. But 
existence is for the time nar- 
rowed to two vital factors, of 
retaining a seat, and keeping 
in view a ghostly white object 
that dances always a little 
ahead, and represents the tur- 
ban of a guide. Once or twice 
there is doubt about direction, 
and for a space we are the 
centre of an invisible whisper- 
ing throng. But the procession 
soon moves on again in single 
file. 

The chirping of grasshoppers 
seems immeasurably loud in 
the calm African night, glow- 
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worms lurk among the bushes, 
and shooting-stars are overhead, 
when the expedition off-saddles 
after eight hours, having picked 
its way for the past half-mile 
along the tops of wide stone 
walls that apparently separate 
patches of cultivation. Mules 
and men take odd shapes in 
the flickering matchlight, halted 
in front of a building whose 
pitch-black silhouette is only 
visible where it shuts out the 
sky. But there is not long to 
wait before bolts that have 
been quickly withdrawn in re- 
sponse to knocking disclose a 
white-robed Moor eager to wel- 
come his guests, holding their 
hands affectionately between 
his own while he makes in- 
quiries about the journey. 
Candles gleam as he leads the 
way into a low-built guest- 
chamber, apologising for the 
modesty of the establishment. 
There in the soft light Ash- 
Sharif-el-Arbi-el-Wazzani is also 
waiting, spread upon a carpet, 
and Seyyed his servant helps 
to bring in our bundles. With 
hardly a moment’s delay Moorish 
tea appears, brewed from fresh 
mint, and heaped almost to the 
brim of the pot with sugar. It 
makes the most refreshing drink 
imaginable as we recline to- 
gether on carpets, sipping from 
little tumblers. Cakes follow, 
and more substantial things, a 
bowl of eggs cooked in oil, and 
another of meat. Each dish, 
when the quality have helped 
themselves, is handed down to 
the lower end of the apartment, 
where men of the bodyguard 
are packed tight. There are 
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no plates, nor knives and forks, 
meat being simply pulled apart 
with the fingers, and eggs lifted 
to the mouth on fragments of 
bread. But between each 
course warm and perfumed 
water must be carried round, 
and poured upon the hands of 
the company into a brass bowl. 
During the opening stages of 
the meal conversation flags; but 
over a fresh pot of tea Ash- 
Sharif grows communicative, 
announcing that we three are 
to make the journey together 
as far as Snaada, where he will 
himself present us to Sidi 
Hamdo, his kinsman and head 
of the Wazzani in the Riff. 
Between sips of tea he lets fall 
glowing hints of the reception 
in store. He has the air of a 
gentleman who has seen the 
world, and is returning to his 
country seat and the solid 
comforts of home. His cherubic 
countenance is wreathed in 
smiles as he dwells on the 
amenities of family life, while 
admitting that there are luxu- 
ries to which we may be accus- 
tomed that will not be found 
in Snaada. Yet to personages 
like ourselves, satiated with 
soft living, a spell of such 
country existence may prove 
an agreeable tonic, its effect 
rather enhanced by certain 
limitations. The ways of town 
and country are compared with 
tolerant familiarity, but with 
unconcealed bias in favour of 
home, where the food is better 
than any to be had in Tangier ; 
thereupon plump fingers are 
extended in a wide sweep in- 
dicating boundless degree, both 
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as to quality and quantity. 
There is no hint in the gesture 
of those privations which are 
presumed in Europe to follow 
eleven years’ blockade. 

It is a mark of goodwill to 
pass the night with one’s guests, 
and perhaps also a safeguard 
against treachery. Sothe Kayed 
remains long in friendly inter- 
course, never dreaming that 
anybody could be tired in a 
country where they march all 
day and talk most of the 
night. When finally every sub- 
ject seems exhausted, and 
candles flicker in their sockets, 
our host rolls up his jaleeb 
for a pillow, and declares his 
intention to sleep with his 
dear friends on their carpet, 
instead of retiring to his private 
apartment. As the light wanes, 
soldiers finish cleaning their 
rifles, and put clips of cart- 
ridges in the chargers before 
placing them on the floor close 
at hand, ready to be snatched 
up in emergency. They are 
handing round a final pipe of 
kieff over the charcoal brazier 
as we dispose ourselves for 
sleep, all four side by side, with 
Seyyed like a faithful dog at 
our feet. 

The morning is far advanced 
before arrangements for the 
resumption of the journey are 
complete. New guides are wait- 
ing with fresh mounts, and the 
Kayed himself superintends the 
departure. El Arbi must 
occupy his carpet to the last 
moment, resplendent in pale 
grey jaleeb and blue -em- 
broidered waistcoat, taking 
snuff at intervals, until finally 
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the carpet has to be gathered 
up and folded, and roped on 
to the back of a mule. Vil- 
lagers are out in force to 
witness the departure, and some 
time must elapse before we all 
get clear of our admirers, the 
escort numbering nearly fifty 
men. Once free, it is a jovial 
band that advances into the 
valleys, singing to enliven the . 
march, and hailing the rustic 
population with shouts from 
one hill to another. Our host 
rides with us for nearly two 
hours, only withdrawing at the 
boundary of his tribal territory. 

The air is wonderfully fresh, 
and as the cavalcade proceeds 
over the hills in morning sun- 
shine, El Arbi declares there is 
no place like the Jabala, where 
@ man may live free from care 
and even grow fat, though he 
only possess his jaleeb and a 
serviceable gun. There can 
never have been a more joyous 
pilgrimage, or detachment of 
troops on whom responsibility 
sat more lightly ; but when at 
times the trek lies through a 
defile or under the shoulder of 
@ mountain, flank guards are 
detached to go bounding up 
the precipices on either hand, 
while the main body halts to 
let them take their line. As- 
cending each height an advance 
party pushes well ahead over 
the brow, and occasionally sig- 
nals back some suspicious cir- 
cumstance. Then comes a lull 
in the conversation and rapid 
taking of cover. The click of 
rifle-bolts in one’s ear as cham- 
bers are filled is the only indica- 
tion of life on an empty hill- 
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side, and in a few moments 
even the goats have forgotten 
our existence. But as it hap- 
pens to-day, these are all false 
alarms. 

Every hour carries us deeper 
into a country growing continu- 
ally more rugged, until the 
time comes to call a halt for 
lunch, a meal which has to 
be bolted, for Seyyed announces 
at the outset that the escort is 
already waiting to conduct us 
to the headquarters of Sidi el 
Arbi of the Beni Hassan. There 
is no time to waste if we are not 
to be shot in the dusk by his 
sentries. So a forced march is 
made, and there is still day- 
light to spare when we approach 
the fastness of the sons of 
Hassan, perched at the head of 
aravine. The chief being away, 
his people furnish such a night’s 
entertainment as leaves little 
inclination for an early start, 
when bowls of buttermilk are 
brought to refresh us next 
morning before the departure. 
Moving out, the party spreads 
fan-wise over the hill, and it 
is like the opening of a saga 
as they go singing their songs 
and discharging rifles into the 
air. A grey-bearded man is 
laughing hilariously for no ap- 
parent cause as he breasts the 
hill, with buttermilk still on 
his beard. Another offers me 
figs. While at the head of all 
a barefooted youth leaps from 
crag to crag, brandishing a rifle 
with the trigger at full cock. 

Once at least every available 
firearm is discharged in a grand 
salvo, merely for the pleasure 
noise gives; and the whole 
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party pulls up childishly to 
hear echoes rebounding from 
distant hills. All this time 
ascents are growing stiffer, and 
valleys more tortuous. 

The sun looks joyfully down 
from heaven. Approaching a 
mountain torrent, men race 
to throw themselves at full 
length on overhanging ledges, 
and drink the pure water in 
gulps. Women working in the 
fields cover themselves hastily 
on the appearance of the caval- 
cade, and laugh bebind striped 
haika. Goats go bounding up 
the hills at our approach. You 
can almost hear the stamping 
of Pan among the rocks. 

On the third day, surmount- 
ing a ridge, a new panorama 
of savage country is exposed, 
and miles away in the valley 
a great white road lies extended 
like a snake, its sinuous coils 
reappearing again and again, 
while all the surrounding hills 
bristle with capiemento. This is 
the famous track the Spaniards 
have made, and their waggons 
pass along it every day. There 
is only one other road to equal 
it in the Riff, also built by 
Spanish hands, though they be 
the hands of prisoners merely 
anxious to alleviate their lot. 
Every detail of a transport 
column that advances from the 
direction of Tetuan is visible 
through El Arbi’s glasses: an 
officer riding fearlessly ahead ; 
motor-drivers lolling in their 
seats ; horsemen pressing close 
about the lorries. The garri- 
sons of the capiemento keep 
watch over the road, but be- 
yond and above the hills on 
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which they are built tribesmen 
also look down, and occasion- 
ally take long shots at a passing 
waggon or troop of cavalry. 
Sometimes also they creep close, 
threading their way along the 
bottoms of gullies and water- 
courses to some secret spot, 
where they will wait to ambush 
@ column in broad daylight. 
We seem to have been travel- 
ling for ages, yet with all this 
hard going we are only sixty 
miles from Tangier as the crow 
flies. The track has meandered 
up and down and turned upon 
itself, sometimes for a mile or 
two running due west to avoid 
an insuperable obstacle. 

They hide us in a village 
right over the Spanish posts 
until dark. At sundown a meal 
of bread and chicken is set 
before us, and so soon as dusk 
alrives the expedition sets out, 
intending to effect a crossing 
before moonrise. It is a cir- 
cuitous descent through hidden 
ways, but nothing could be 
easier than the actual traverse. 
Creeping along a depression 
screened by bushes, leading 
the mules and clinging close 
together in the dark, the going 
has become surprisingly easy 
for a few yards—that is all. 
The only comfortable bit of 
walking since we left the high- 
road outside Tangier has been 
experienced, and one is grateful 
for the benefits of civilisation. 
There are none of its less pleas- 
ant devices to be avoided, no 
wire or booby-traps. The 
occupants of neighbouring 
block-houses seem unaware of 
our presence, though the noise 


is truly awful; but beyond the 
road on the brink of a descent 
into the river-bed trouble be- 
gins with a mule that slips, 
sending an avalanche of stones 
clattering to the bottom, so 
that it seems the sentries must 
surely at last have taken alarm. 
In tense stillness following the 
rattle of falling boulders a soli- 
tary rifle-shot rings out. But 
nothing more transpires, and 
all clamber safely over the last 
ridge, pitching about in the 
scrub, topping the crest directly 
under the loopholes of a block- 
house, whose garrison can hard- 
ly be ignorant that somebody 
is about, though for the mo- 
ment the howling of jackals on 
the hill in front drowns every 
other sound. 

The noise of wild beasts is 
barely audible for the rattle 
of the final descent into the 
dry bed of a wad, in company 
with an avalanche of stones. 
I am trying to disentangle 
myself from complications on 
the farther bank, when Seyyed 
seizes my hands out of the 
darkness, caressing both affec- 
tionately in his own. “La 
bas. La bas,” he whispers 
joyfully, and together we sub- 
side among the thorns in Dliss- 
ful content. For behind is the 
last capiemento; behind the 
Jabala and its fickle tribes- 
men; in front lie only Sey- 
yed’s dear native land, and the 
mountains and delectable val- 
leys of the Riff. It is eleven 
o’clock and the moon bright 
overhead, when the procession, 
ascending by incredible ways, 
pulls up at last in the middle 
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of a village. Here, as every- 
where, our atrival has been 
anticipated ; and, in the guest- 
house of Kayed Mohammed, 
food and a carpet to sleep on 
are immediately placed at our 
disposal. 

A whole day is spent squat- 
ting in the shade thrown by 
the wide eaves of the Kayed’s 
house. From this vantage- 
ground the Sheshuan road is 
still visible to the south, its 
monotony occasionally enliv- 
ened by the passage of troops. 
But such evidence of military 
activity does not in the least 
interest the villagers, though 
they come all day in groups 
to examine the Inglizi on the 
terrace: men and boys with 
frank curiosity, women with in- 
finite coyness, peeping continu- 
ally but pretending not to see. 
Ash-Sharif El Arbi sits fanning 
himself in the shade, benign 
and resplendent, explaining 
with appropriate condescension 
to his rustic admirers the com- 
plexity of life in Tangier, where 
so many nations live and 
squabble together. During a 
gap between these visits he 
expresses to me his intention 
to see even more of the world, 
when peace makes travelling 
easier. He has been given to 
understand that in London 
whisky attains an excellence 
that can only be tested on the 
spot, the clever Inglizi keeping 
back the best for home con- 
sumption. He is fully aware 
that neither Tangier nor Gibral- 
tar can in this respect compare 
with the chief city of the 
Inglizi. The effect of whisky 
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on his constitution is wonder- 
fully beneficent, inducing a 
state of wellbeing hardly to be 
described. ‘“‘ But not a word 
of this among my family.” 
And the caution is reinforced 
with a most expressive gesture, 
palm quite flat and outward, 
hand held close beside the 
cheek, while a slight pursing 
of the lips indicates unfathom- 
able secrecy. So the day passes 
in a pleasant alternation of 
meals and confidences, until 
sunlight begins to disappear 
from the deeper valleys, and 
the mountain peaks are already 
changing their colour from gold 
to delicate pink. The day’s 
activities are ended, and we 
are the centre of a semicircle 
of villagers squatting on the 
ground and chatting together, 
while women look on from the 
recesses of surrounding home- 
steads. The time for evening 
prayer approaches, as shadows 
stretch longer and longer across 
great spaces of valley, and in 
due course the venerable Imim 
appears, pacing up and down 
@ natural terrace that flanks 
the group of houses ; while the 
men move away from our 
verandah to assemble beneath 
an olive towering on the brink 
of the declivity. They are 
joined by others from the 
village, and all stand waiting 
in groups. Finally, El Arbi 
himself, breaking off an object- 
lesson on the use of the electric 
torch, rises to take his station 
a little apart from the rest, 
ceremoniously spreading his 
praying-mat. There is a singu- 
lar swing in his movements, a 
T2 
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conscious rectitude that may 
be the combined outcome of 
easy circumstances and noble 
birth, as he prostrates him- 
self and rises up to pros- 
trate himself again. He glances 
proudly in our direction in the 
intervals between dignified genu- 
flections, while a few yards 
away the Im4m waits for the 
appointed hour, ready to lead 
the service ; and behind these 
two a score of villagers, who 
have laid down their weapons 
and spread their jaleebs in long 
lines, are also waiting. 

A few moments later, above 
the chatter of children, har- 
moniously intoned phrases of 
the Koran rise on the quiet 
air. With outstretched arms 
the men of the place are utter- 
ing their invocation to Allah, 
the just and only one, calling 
on the name of his prophet. 
The actions of their leader are 
not unlike those of the officiat- 
ing priest at vespers, and his 
congregation as devout. They 
bend low, with outstretched 
arms, at intervals prostrating 
themselves with foreheads to 
the earth, while on the brink 
of the precipice children are 
playing some sort of game with 
pebbles they have picked up. 
The plateau finishes abruptly 
beyond the great olive, and 
falls to a profound ravine, only 
to rise again almost as steeply. 
High on the breast of the oppo- 
site hill another hamlet is 
perched, possibly a mile away, 
its habitations bathed in golden 
light. Sunlit walls contrast 
effectively with the turbans of 
the devout group in the fore- 
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ground, over whom lengthen- 
ing shadows from the moun- 
tains to the west have already 
fallen. 

Suddenly a shrill tearing 
noise breaks through the invo- 
cation, passing right overhead ; 
and after a perceptible interval, 
a tiny puff becomes apparent 
among buildings on the far 
slope. Then a wall bends over 
and falls prone. The shriek 
is repeated even closer, and 
another curling puff of smoke 
appears between distant cot- 
tages. From somewhere far 
off the dull bark of gunfire 
catches the ear in an interval 
of worship. 

Village dogs have burst into 
a tempest of barking. But the 
Imam continued his familiar 
litany, and the hubbub dies 
away. Only a few children 
have broken off their game to 
stand and watch the bursting 
shells. 


The journey is not yet half 
finished. There is still a week’s 
march in store. Black-bearded 
Kayed Mohammed must himself 
accompany his friends to Tal- 
aambout, where Sidi Mhéimed 
may possibly be found; at 
any rate, there will be the 
Nayeb to entertain the guests 
of El Makhzen. An entire 
day is spent surmounting 4 
solitary rock. The procession 
picks its way in single file over 
a flank just beneath the pin- 
nacled summit, and the English- 
men, who take a pride in going 
on foot, despite official discour- 
agement, are secretly glad of 
the occasional excuse for rest 
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provided by new vistas of 
towering peaks, though it is 
the speechless sort of admira- 
tion only that can be expressed 
under the circumstances. Other 
races are not without pride, 
but their notions of dignity 
are fundamentally different. 
While we scheme to conceal our 
exhaustion from the moun- 
taineers, El Arbi, at the steeper 
bits, where riding is out of the 
question, lolls panting on Sey- 
yed’s shoulder, mopping his 
streaming countenance with a 
handkerchief. Seyyed would 
help the Inglizi also, if they 
would allow him; but they 
prefer to behave like beggars 
and footpads. It is late 
afternoon when increasing 
anxiety that these same Inglizi 
should mount their steeds and 
otherwise comport themselves 
a8 persons of consequence 
makes it plain that an in- 
habited place is near. Sure 
enough, Talaambout appears 
through a gap in the cliffs, 
and out of consideration for 
the feelings of our fine com- 
panions, we hastily rearrange 
our jaleebs and clamber on to 
the backs of our mules, in 
order that there may be a 
touch of state about the entry. 
Downhill to Talaambout the 
procession jogs, and in the out- 
skirts the N&yeb is found 
walking with companions in 
the shade of prickly pears, the 
various personages making a 
stately group in their flowing 
tobes as they advance to meet 
us. Coming near, El Arbi 
presses a length or two ahead, 
as befits his station, Seyyed 
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following on foot at a suitable 
distance, to hold his master’s 
steed when the proper moment 
arrives. Then Ash-Sharif alights 
and extends a fat hand to 
greet the Nayeb, while Kayed 
Mohammed hovers deferentially 
in the background for an in- 
stant before joining in the talk. 
Courteous sentences are ex- 
changed, the Inglizi are pre- 
sented, and the whole party 
turns toward the village, while 
the N&yeb explains the situa- 
tion in detail, for Sidi Mhémed 
is unfortunately not here. Un- 
foreseen developments have 
made necessary the presence 
of the Commander-in-Chief on 
the Laraiche front. The Nayeb 
bids the Inglizi welcome in his 
leader’s name, and even before 
explanations are over, a carpet 
is carried by on the shoulders 
of negroes, into a modest dwell- 
ing close at hand. Soon every- 
body is inside and seated on the 
carpet, with a great bowl of 
honey in the centre of the circle. 
Fragrant meat follows an hour 
later, and delicious fresh-baked 
bread. 

But this cordial welcome 
could only have been possible 
to the fine hospitality of the 
East. Successive military occu- 
pations have long since stripped 
the place bare of food reserves. 
The poultry all fell victim 
months ago, and herds of goats 
have been depleted to the point 
of extermination. There is 
nothing for breakfast next 
morning; nothing, anyhow, 
suitable for visitors of con- 
sequence. After a prolonged 
absence in search of delicacies, 
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Kayed Mohammed returns to 
the guest-room, where these 
noble persons are in waiting, 
with a melancholy ‘‘ Walloo.” 
Neither tea nor sugar is to be 
found. Goats’ milk and water 
are the only beverages available. 
As for solid nutriment, they are 
ashamed to offer nothing more 
appetising than figs and raisins, 
with a plain cous-cous and 
cakes of bread. These simple 
things, with a rich vegetable 
soup, form the diet of the 
peasantry in out-of-the-way 
places, and can be had any- 
where. But our friend and 
travelling companion takes the 
matter much to heart. It is 
not thus that guests should be 
treated. Later on, rejoicing 
in a surfeit of everything, he 
will at times lift his hand moist 
with the juice of well-cooked 
fowls, and murmur contentedly, 
‘Pas comme & Talaambout.” 
But for the moment he is in- 
consolable. 

It must not be inferred from 
this trifling remark that El 
Arbi speaks French, although 
already earlier in the day he 
has conveyed an idea in that 
language. His is an expansive 
nature; his thoughts range 
over many countries, and find 
their subtle expression in a 
variety of tongues. For each 
occasion he selects that lan- 
guage best suited to the thought 
which is to be expressed. It 
was in the heat of noon that 
the second episode to which 
I have referred took place, 
ascending so steep a declivity, 
and at such an angle and over 
such obstacles, that he had 
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been obliged most reluctantly 
to dismount and clamber from 
pinnacle to pinnacle with only 
the support of his servant and 
his stick. Well do I remember 
him turning, with moisture 
trickling down his cheeks and 
depending in beads from the 
soft brown hairs of his beard. 
Waving his hand with a gesture 
that included every jagged rock 
on an entire range, he mur- 
mured wistfully, ‘Pas comme 
& Paris!” Paris, I hasten to 
add, is unknown to him, as is 
every town in the world except 
Tangier and Algeciras. But 
it is not for nothing that he 
has drained the pleasures of 
these two centres of civilisa- 
tion to the dregs. He has 
emptied the cup each has to 
offer, and his fervid imagina- 
tion is full of rosy images 
of what Nazerani life must be 
at its mighty fountainheads. 
Francia, Londres, Ingleterra, 
Espagna, Allemagna—all these 
mere names have significance. 
The big ships that arrive at 
Gibraltar all the way from 
El-bald-el-Inglizi are just as 
substantial to him as _ the 
fashionable ladies of the Champs 
Elysées, or a pinch of snuff. 
Now he is on his way home to 
visit his mother, who lives at 
Snaada with the rest of the 
family; but at any time he 
may sally forth, perhaps to 
find himself a marked man on 
the smooth boulevards of Paris. 

Talaambout is built on 4 
spur projecting from piled-up 
masses of mountain. Home- 
steads crown the spur and 
cling to its sides, interspersed 
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with patches of cultivated land, 
and shaded by fruit-trees. At 
the extreme end of this tongue 
of rock, just where it falls 
away on each side to a junction 
of streams below, the J&mé 
stands, dazzling white against 
a background of profound and 
lofty mountain. The J&mé 
stands out, most conspicuously, 
in @ stupendous amphitheatre. 
Far below in a wilderness of 
boulders two wads meet in 
one; and even toward the 
close of an African summer 
form @ series of clear deep 
pools connected by cascades, 
descending the valley and van- 
ishing northward through tertu- 
ous and ever-deepening gorges, 
to debouch finally upon the sea. 
In a few weeks this quiet little 
series of pools will be trans- 
formed into an unfordable 
flood: earth-stained, tearing 
great gashes in the hillside, 
bringing down complete trees 
and rending branch from trunk, 
undermining and sweeping 
rocks from their base, while 
the entire valley will resound 
with the roar of water. 

But no ripple disturbs the 
surface of these terraced lakes : 
they are clear like crystal and 
cool as the sources from which 
they spring, when next morning 
I descend by a winding path to 
perform a much-needed toilet. 
I am out early, and the flush 
of sunrise has not quite left 
the higher peaks, yet women 
from the village have fore- 
stalled me and are gathered 
round the pool. They have 
come down to fill their pitchers ; 
while the younger girls splash 
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water over one another, wading 
into deep holes with shrieks of 
merriment, holding up draperies 
with one hand, to perform their 
ablutions with the other. There 
is wild commotion at my ap- 
proach. Faces are veiled in 
frantic haste, though wet limbs 
continue to gleam in the sun. 
Innumerable eyes are turned 
upon the intruder, eyes so 
expressive that it is easy to 
guess at the laughter sedulously 
concealed behind the European 
towels which serve for head 
covering, even without one’s 
ears for evidence. 

Discreetly directing my 
course to a pool lower down, 
where bushes provide sufficient 
screen and a flat rock offers 
itself as a convenient dressing- 
table, my chin is already lath- 
ered and shaving begun before 
I realise that I have been 
followed by curious creatures, 
who are spying upon me from 
behind the bushes. No doubt 
they find the prospect of an 
Inglizi shaving himself with a 
safety-razor vastly intriguing. 
In this country men only shave 
the crowns of their heads. 
But however pleasant an indi- 
vidual encounter might have 
been, the consciousness of so 
mahy eyes among the under- 
growth is unnerving. There is 
nothing for it but to pack up 
and clamber out of the hole, 
while fragments of drapery and 
sunburnt arm and leg hastily 
withdrawn among the green 
confirm my suspicions. So I 
continue my course downstream 
to remoter places. Only when 
half a mile of jagged and open 
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slope lies between us do I feel 
sufficiently confident of solitude 
to carry on with the inter- 
rupted office, and to take a 
much-needed bath. Though, 
in fact, these Moors are prob- 
ably a cleaner race than our 
own, their system provides no 
privacy in rural places, and 
the interest taken in foreigners 
by the populace converts the 
toilet into a public entertain- 
ment. But I believe I have a 
bathing pool to myself this 
time, saving only the presence 
of a vulture overhead. 

The bath has been a delight 
beyond description, and now 
that it is accomplished and the 
sun has dried me, I am simply 
amused to find nymphs still 
lurking among the bushes on 
the return journey. Their 
water-pots are full, and we 
are going home by the same 
path—that is all. 

The Jémé crowns the height 
in front, and about its glitter- 
ing whiteness homesteads nestle 
_ among the rocks. The plan 
of each house is rectangular, not 
unlike the ordinary farm of 
Western Europe, only the cen- 
tral courtyard is smaller, and 
reserved generally for domestic 
use. These more. primitive 
people do not store manure in 
their houseyards, though even 
in the most considerable estab- 
lishments the entrance door 
opens into the stable, and 
access to the living-rooms in- 
volves preliminary groping 
among beasts of burden. In 
Talaambout, however, where 
guests are quartered on a 
peasant proprietor, it is through 
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@ modest assemblage of cows 
and goats that access to the 
interior is obtained, and in the 
courtyard itself a few favoured 
animals are harboured at night. 
In this household there are no 
retainers squatting about wood 
fire or charcoal brazier. In- 
stead, a fire is made for cooking 
under the overhanging eaves 
of the yard, and tended by the 
wife of the proprietor. It is 
@ rustic menage, and during 
the two following days the 
simple habits of its members 
become familiar ; for our apart- 
ment, like the rest, opens 
directly by a short flight of 
steps into the yard, and framed 
in its doorway the daily routine 
passes before one’s eyes. 
Immediately on our arrival, 
@ most beautifully patterned 
carpet had been laid on the 
floor by command of the N&yeb, 
and on it we three eat our 
meals and spend the nights as 
best we may. Close around, 
so near that it is impossible 
to stir without coming into 
contact with one or other, 
Seyyed and the soldiers pass 
their time. Ever since that 
afternoon in Tangier, when I 
placed my life in the hands of 
a bent old guide, his people 
have been faithful to the trust, 
taking no risks; and the half- 
dozen tribesmen who consti- 
tute a personal bodyguard sleep 
with us, packed so tightly that 
it is impossible to be extended, 
and each must crouch with 
knees to chin. They are eter- 
nally cleaning their rifles, 
though an inspection of arms 
is unknown in the Riff; and 
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among the scores of rifles one 
has personally examined, there 
has never been a trace of 
corrosion, or even of dirt under 
the sights. In this guest-house 
there is no attempt at ventila- 
tion, and the atmosphere of 
the crowded room is soon heavy 
with the odour of hashish and 
the breath of sleepers. Waking 
up half-stifled at dead of night, 
I creep cautiously over loaded 
firearms and their owners to 
make my way into the court- 
yard, and thence through a 
stable where beasts stir in their 
sleep, out into the open air, 
to discover with a start that two 
strange bundles on each side 
of the door are really men. 
They are huddled against the 
house, jaleeb drawn over head 
and feet, making queer ara- 
besque with their rifles against 
moonlit walls, themselves apiece 
with the night. 

All day long the life of these 
Tustics is unfolded in continu- 
ous activity. At dawn the 
head of the family prays to 
Allah, spreading his mat among 
the cattle. Then Ayesha and 
Fatima appear, to drive the 
cows and a few goats out to 
pasture. <A fire is early laid 
and lighted, and soup simmer- 
ing for breakfast. Drinking- 
water has to be fetched in 
finely-shaped water-pots, and 
there are clothes to be washed 
in @ running stream. After 
breakfast various chambers 
must be cleaned, a task left 
to the two girls, while the pro- 
prietor and his wife are away 
in the fields. But the housewife 
is not long absent. She is 
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back again to see that the drop- 
pings of the cattle have been 
gathered up, and herself will 
sweep all clean with a besom 
after the litter of the preceding 
twenty-four hours has been 
removed. A handsome young 
woman with fine eyes, making a 
pleasant picture as she moves 
about in the square patch of 
sun, or crouches under the 
lintel of a doorway to feed her 
child. After the mid-day meal 
is over, and a sheaf of flax 
has been brought out to be 
beaten, this same infant must 
be bound on her back, in order 
that he may be kept happy 
with continuous movement. A 
mother carries her baby on 
her back because she is not 
free to rock a cradle, its weight 
cunningly sustained by a three- 
inch thick girdle, placed just 
above the widest part of the 
hips. This girdle distributes 
the weight of a burthen where 
it can best be borne, at the 
same time conveying a swing- 
ing and almost voluptuous 
movement to the gait, worn as 
it generally is out -of - doors, 
beneath an ample skirt of 
cotton. The baby chuckles with 
pleasure as the young woman 
swings her flail up and down. 
In due course neighbours 
come in to exchange the news 
and to take an occasional hand 
in the beating, so there is a 
good pile of flax to be put 
away in the chest when day- 
light begins to wane, and the 
men appear with their mats, 
to recite the evening prayer 
in the midst of household tur- 
moil. Just an indescribable 
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air, a self-conscious aloofness, 
@ resonance of intonation, indi- 
cate that El Arbi’s prayers are 
unlike those of ordinary men. 
He enunciates more clearly, 
and there is greater finish in 
his performance, the touch of 
the master. Meanwhile asoldier 
may be pulling a rifle through 
with two by four, and snapping 
the bolt up and down, or a 
loquacious boy continuing a 
narrative for the benefit of 
the women, of what he has 
seen at dawn creeping about 
on the hills overlooking Shes- 
huan. 

On the third day fresh orders 
arrive, and Talaambout with 
its frugal fare is left behind, 
the Nayeb having wished us 
a pleasant journey with no 
evil, while Kayed Mohammed 
walks a short distance beside 
the stream. Then mules are 
requisitioned, and ascending 
from the river-bed we begin 
to climb the slope. Talaam- 
bout is soon far in the rear, 
though all morning her white- 
domed J&mé stands conspicu- 
ously forth against a setting 
of mountains. 

A hasty lunch has been pro- 
vided by the headman of a 
remote hamlet, a lunch ordered 
in advance by telephone, and 
on we go. Nowhere can moun- 
tains be packed closer together 
than in the Riff. A traveller’s 
life is lived continually at an 
angle to the horizontal. <A 


mule’s shoulders are invariably 
at a different level to his 
quarters. One does not take 
a pace forward, but a pace up 
or down. This ascent seems 
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interminable, and sunset finds 
the expedition still going up, 
though, as the exhaustion of 
our beasts increased, we have 
dismounted, leaving them to 
follow. Such deportment, how- 
ever, is evidently unworthy of 
the occasion. El Arbi casts 
frequent reproachful glances in 
our direction, while Seyyed 
continues manfully to throw 
his weight against the quarters 
of the Sherifian steed at the 
steeper places. The unhappy 
animal struggles on, moving 
in a zigzag track, a few paces 
to one side and a few to the 
other, unable to make direct 
headway. So Seyyed pushes 
with his shoulder from below, 
pressing with all his strength, 
while above the noble traveller 
combines verbal persuasion with 
liberal employment of the stick. 

The sun has vanished when 
the descent begins into a stu- 
pendous valley, bordered by 
crags so huge and overhanging 
as to create occasional recesses 
which might contain a cathe- 
dral choir. Here are banks of 
shale, and fields where coal 
may be dug with a fork. The 
great rocks assume terrifying 
shapes in the twilight, finally 
blocking the way altogether, 
and we face one more climb 
across heights where for 4 
short time we are above the 
clouds, and miss the track alto- 
gether. Happily the moon ar- 
rives in the nick of time, steps 
being retraced before disaster 
has overwhelmed us, and the 
final descent through the dry 
bed of a torrent ends in an 
inhabited valley. 
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In his house of baked mud 
and timber another Kaycd Mo- 
hammed takes his place cross- 
legged after dinner on the divan. 
A lieutenant of artillery sits 
on one side of the host, while 
on the other El Arbi is suitably 
disposed, with the soles of 
his bare feet uppermost in an 
attitude that cannot be imi- 
tated. In any case, our oppor- 
tunities of developing Oriental 
ways are circumscribed by the 
fact that we have been set on 
European chairs in the centre 
of the room —an hc» ‘arable 
situation, but one wl cn could 
well be dispensed with, partly 
as creating the uncomfortable 
illusion of liners in a harbour 
surrounded by small craft, and 
partly because we find our- 
selves already unaccustomed to 
angular European ways of rest- 
ing. It is peculiarly incon- 
gruous to be occupying a 
straight-backed chair, with one’s 
feet naked and wearing a jaleeb 
instead of a coat on one’s back. 

Two or three villagers arrive 
to swell the circle, and con- 
versation opens with the ap- 
pearance of tea, though the 
hour is already late. Our 
gunner is very keen, with that 
alertness to modern conditions 
80 characteristic of the younger 
generation of Riffi. He has 
the genial open countenance 
of his race, with the colour 
and build of a Viking. His 
appearance is smart, though 
he is oddly equipped, and 
wears a Spanish forage - cap 
instead of the national rozzar. 
Full of professional enthusiasm, 
he extols the ease with which 
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his battery of captured soixante- 
quinze guns can be pulled into 
and out of action, laughing to 
scorn the view put forward by 
an opinionated rustic that such 
canyones are of greatest ser- 
vice with the moon in her 
first quarter. Nevertheless he 
is outmatched in eloquence ; 
and for a time the talk becomes 
a babel of fantastic rubbish, 
the rural orator holding the 
field, while a whole cageful of 
marvels are let loose, wearisome 
repetitions about enemy patrols 
miraculously cut off, and deeds 
no man ever performed. The 
pipe of kieff makes its appear- 
ance, and is lighted with due 
ceremony, spreading harmony, 
but increasing the tendency to 
favour the marvellous at the 
expense of the rational. From 
such talk in past ages giants 
and jinns have leaped full- 
armed into existence ; solitary 
heroes sacked cities, and carried 
off prizes on magic carpets. 
But to-night actual conditions 
of war are a brake on fervid 
imagination, spirits being com- 
pelled to manifest their power 
in terms of shrapnel and gas- 
shell if they wish to retain 
respect. It is even explained 
how a jinn may be rendered 
impotent by the extraction of 
his time-fuse. But it must in 
fairness be admitted that a 
great thirst for information 
exists among these people ; and 
a torn Spanish map has no 
sooner been brought out than 
the talk veers round to geog- 
raphy and the respective situa- 
tions of Londres and Talesis 
and Granada. Even the village 
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philosopher is interested, and 
will not allow us to evade 
questions with the excuse that 
Londres is off the map. The 
topic passing to the customs 
of the Inglizi, certain astound- 
ing facts call for explanation, 
as why two such able-bodied 
men as ourselves should be 
without wives. ‘‘ Are there not 
enough women to be found in 
El-bald-el-Inglizi? How badly 
things must be arranged. Absa- 
loum here has only eighteen 
years, but already he possesses 
a wife. Surely if you were with 
us it would be different.” 

This night also a courier 
from Ajdir tells the story of 
Sheib, who was his friend :— 

“Years ago, when little more 
than a child, Sheib’s sister had 
been given in marriage to 
Cibero. This happened long 
before Cibero rose to greatness, 
and was at the time a fortunate 
event for him, she being a 
beautiful girl, filled with domes- 
tic virtue. In. due course she 
presented Cibero with children, 
and later he took other wives, 
as men often do, when wealth 
comes. But his first mistress 
continued to preside over his 
household, living chiefly for 
her children. 

“Cibero possessed a great 
aptitude for public affairs, 
though avaricious and in the 
habit of extracting something 
of value from every suitor 
who approached. If by chance 
somebody appeared from whom 
nothing at all was to be got, 
Cibero simply clapped his hands 
and cried, ‘To the Kassba with 
him.’ Whereupon the wretch 
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would be immediately carried 
off and altogether forgotten, as 
likely as not, Cibero being hard, 
and without sympathy for the 
misfortune of others. 

** He rose so high that in the 
end he cast longing eyes upon 
the Sultan’s beautiful sister. 
Such men are always lucky in 
courtship, and the Sultan raised 
no objection to the match. 

“The new-comer in the 
household was without malice, 
but naturally so high a per- 
sonage must have chief place, 
even had Cibero not been a 
stickler in matters of etiquette. 
Sheib’s sister may not have 
been quite pleasant about the 
new alTrangements; anyhow, 
Cibero decided that the two 
could not live together, and 
she must go. The poor lady 
wept at first, but soon became 
resigned, only asking permis- 
sion to take her children with 
her. Cibero, however, an- 
nounced that he was pleased to 
keep them for himself; where- 
upon, unable to bear the idea 
of this double separation, the 
poor woman clung to him 
sobbing, until he was com- 
pelled to explain that impor- 
tant affairs required his atten- 
tion elsewhere. In vain, how- 
ever, did he point out that it 
was impossible to waste more 
time, and explain that the 
entire responsibility for good 
government in the capital rested 
on his shoulders. Though 
everything was said quite 
politely, she would not stop 
sobbing or release her hold of 
his garment, lying at full length 
on the tiles with her wet cheek 
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pressed against his foot. Fin- 
ally he lost patience and pushed 
her away, refusing to argue 
with a hysterical woman any 
longer. * 

“She took home with her 
only a few old clothes, and the 
new-comer assumed the house- 
hold responsibility in her place. 
All this occurred months ago, 
but do what she might, Sheib’s 
sister could not restrain her 
tears. As time passed she 
became worse rather than 
better, so that her brother's 
nerves were set on edge, and 
his mind twisted by her mis- 
fortune. 

‘“‘Sheib was one of the State 
couriers. Recently he had de- 
manded a pistol to defend 
himself against attack when 
he might be the bearer of im- 
portant letters, and had been 
given a silver-mounted Colt 
revolver with a pouch of cart- 
ridges taken from a Spanish 
officer at Wad Lau. For two 
days Sheib practised at a target. 
Then he went over to the 
house of his brother-in-law, 
who was occupied with urgent 
business, and did not really 
want to see anybody. How- 
ever, Sheib walked straight 
through the inner courtyard 
into the apartment where Cibero 
was at work with a secretary. 
Seeing him enter, the minister 
extended his hand, though actu- 
ally he would far rather have 
been left alone; but Sheib 
did not respond, keeping his 
right hand hidden in the folds 
of bis jaleeb. Cibero could not 
conceal the irritation he felt 
at that untimely visit. ‘ Why 
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do you interrupt me,’ he in- 
quired. ‘It must be some- 
thing very important when you 
know quite well that I am 
occupied with urgent affairs of 
El Makhzen.’ Sheib made no 
reply to this remark, nor did 
he threaten in any way, but 
pulled out his revolver and 
shot Cibero dead. Then, con- 
cealing the weapon again in the 
folds of his jaleeb, he walked 
calmly out of the room before 
the eyes of the horrified 
secretary. 

“He went straight to the 
Kassba, approaching the gates 
as though he intended to enter. 
Sentries tried to stop him at 
first. When he declared that 
he had killed Cibero, they 
thought he had taken leave of 
his senses. But they let him 
in all the same, thinking a 
madman would be safer inside. 

*Cibero had been a man of 
outstanding capacity, and his 
services had been unreservedly 
at the disposal of the State 
during a very critical period. 
For that reason many people 
suspected a plot against the 
existing régime, and thought 
that the honest Sheib might be 
only a tool in the hands of 
others. Therefore the Cadi 
begged him to declare the 
whole truth, and state who had 
induced him to do such @ 
thing, for great trust had often 
been placed in his honour, and 
he had never failed. But he 
would only repeat that no 
man can for ever endure @ 
woman’s tears. Finally, he 
was beaten and shot through 
the wrist, repeating again and 
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again that he had acted of his 
own free will, without any 
other motive than that he 
could no longer bear the weep- 
ing of his dear sister. 

““There was still some sus- 
picion of a tribal plot, and all 
Sheib’s family, and the heads 
of his clan, had been dragged 
through the streets and beaten 
to extort confession. But not 
the slightest evidence of a 
conspiracy could be discovered. 

““Sheib has been dead four 
days. Had the victim been 
an ordinary man, his life would 
probably have been spared. 
But this assassination of one 
whose public services had been 
so valuable could not be over- 
looked. When they brought 
him out in the morning to be 
killed, he only said, though 
they might torture him, he 
would slay Cibero a thousand 
times and suffer death rather 
than for another hour endure 
@ sister’s tears.” 


It had been a promise that 
the next stage in the journey 
would be by sea, and a flooka 
should have been awaiting our 
arrival at Talesis. There is 
no flooka, however, but in- 
stead a Spanish destroyer con- 
spicuous off-shore in a triangular 
patch of blue between the 
mountains. An entire day is 
passed on the terrace of the 
guest-house, Seyyed frequently 
appearing to declare that the 
flooka is surely close by, bid- 
ing her time in some rock- 
bound bay. He is prepared to 
repeat this assurance as often 
as any one can desire under the 
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impression that it affords re- 
lief. And for a time certainly 
one is cheered up; but the 
most cogent arguments come 
to nothing as the afternoon 
wanes, and the enemy craft 
keeps her station, while chickens 
are sacrificed and plucked and 
roasted for dinner. 

Like most of its kind, this 
village is built on a hillside, 
the Kayed’s house somewhat 
withdrawn from the others, and 
overlooking a wide valley. The 
place is full of activity. Chil- 
dren leading cattle and goats 
to or from the drinking-pools ; 
women washing clothes or at 
work in the fields. At intervals 
detachments of soldiers, a hun- 
dred strong or more, debouch 
from the passes to the east. 
They march rapidly in single 
file, stopping to rest for a few 
moments only in the orange- 
grove by the stream _ before 
setting their faces to fresh 
heights. From our little pla- 
teau, fully five hundred feet 
above the river-bed, a newly- 
arrived askar can be seen in 
the grove below. The men are 
drinking water, and eating 4 
hasty lunch of bread and figs, 
or simply crouching in the 
shade while they joke with the 
villagers. 

As we look idly on, a soldier 
has detached himself from one 
of the groups and begun to 
ascend the declivity, making 
rapid progress, though it is 
hard to find a foothold on the 
dry and slippery vegetation. 
He waves his rifle triumphantly 
in the air as he approaches, 4 
sinewy old man laughing at 
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obstacles. Presently we are to 
learn with astonishment that 
his scant moments of leisure 
have been sacrificed to the 
opportunity of shaking hands 
with two Inglizi. His troop 
has been on the march since 
sunrise, and will have another 
twenty kilometres to go before 
@ halt is called among the 
Harka overlooking Wad Lau, 
yet here he has come, bound- 
ing uphill like a child set free 
from school. Somewhere he 
has learnt to say “‘ good-bye,” 
and with this unique word of 
English he greets us on arrival 
and softens the edge of depar- 
ture. But before that moment 
arrives his rifle has to be in- 
spected, a Mauser with tele- 
scopic sights ; also a formidable 
knife; and cartridges packed 
in a zabula of embossed 
leather. In early life he has 
been in Oran and even Algiers. 
We hear his views on many 
subjects, as he offers a few 
figs from a bagful carried at 
his waist. Then down again 
like a wild goat, to rejoin com- 
panions already moving off. 
These warriors shout friendly 
greetings as they tramp by, 
their voices rising above the 
murmur of valley life. To 
display their knowledge of sol- 
diering they break into the 
slow march of ceremonial drill, 
with rifles at the slope. It is 
odd to see the goose-step per- 
formed by a bare-legged army. 

High among the rocks boys 
are also playing at war. March- 
ing and counter - marching 
among terrifled sheep. They 
shout numerous orders, until 
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the entire mountain-side rever- 
berates with martial noise. An 
aeroplane buzzes in the sky, 
the soldiers taking pot shots 
at an impossible target as it 
passes overhead. 

Next morning, from earliest 
daylight, processions of country 
people have been descending 
the hills on every side; old 
men driving loaded donkeys, 
women and children with live 
poultry and half-cured hides, 
each party converging on the 
mud-walled sooq by the river- 
bed. It is wonderful that these 
valleys should hold so many 
inhabitants. The sooq_ is 
crammed ; they are still swarm- 
ing in from every quarter when 
mules for a short trek down to 
the coast are brought out and 
saddled, the enemy craft hav- 
ing at last vanished behind the 
horizon. 


Two days later we three sit 
side by side on Ash-Sharif’s 
carpet, while members of the 
garrison at Beniboufra draw 
up @ flooka out of reach of 
the tide. Another Spanish war- 
ship is in the offing, her pres- 
ence having given a fillip to 
the last lap of the race, a shelv- 
ing beach of pebble, perhaps 
half a mile long, with rocks 
encircling it and standing out 
to sea, making an enclosed 
harbour. A few craft pulled 
high and dry. Two or three 
substantial splinter-proof shel- 
ters of stone and concrete, their 
roofs further protected by layers 
of sand-bags. Beside these a 
bell-tent ; and, farther inland, 
partly concealed by boulders, 
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the habitations of the fishing 
community. This is Beni- 


boufra, and here we await the 
signal to start on the final 
stage of the journey. 

No flooka was to be found 
when we came down to Talesis 
Bay. The harbour was empty, 
and the destroyer back at her 
station off-shore on our arrival. 
So it was up over more leagues 
of sunlit highland, across ex- 
panses of hillside smothered in 
sweet-scented shrubs, and thick 
with strawberry-like fruit de- 
pending from branches, or 
strewn upon the ground. Noon 
had passed when the Medi- 
terranean leaped into view 
again, and thereafter for miles 
the jareeq was carved on the 
face of precipices overhanging 
the water. Night overtook us 
as we turned inland for one 
last climb, ending in headlong 
descent into black obscurity 
through gorges where a tiny 
cascade fell and fell until the 
moon stood over the sea in 
front, and we found ourselves 
on a little rock-bound strand. 
There the guides and mulemen, 
having deposited our few pos- 
sessions on the shingle, de- 
parted with their beasts the 
way they had come, and we 
three threw ourselves down, 
supperless and inclined to 
melancholy. 

It seemed doubtful whether 
@ flooka could exist on that 
whole iron-bound coast. As 
time passed and nothing arrived, 
I dug into my brain for an 
indication of what might be in 
store. Fortune is notoriously 
fickle, and perhaps the solici- 
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tude with which the path had 
been so far smoothed was 
merely a preliminary to treach- 
ery. What had become of 
Seyyed, who surely would never 
desert in a crisis? What had 
that man been doing on the 
beach when we came down a 
few moments since? Now he 
had gone. The other two even 
declared he had never been 
there. Yet I had somehow 
caught the impression of a 
motionless and solitary figure 
squatting on the stones, set 
in outline against shining water. 
There was even some record 
in my memory of a bright rifle- 
barrel. But I was unable to 
support these detached visions 
with any show of consistence, 
and they were fading rapidly. 
Without dispute the beach had 
been empty at the moment of 
arrival. 

So there we waited, preyed 
upon by hunger, sea-birds cry- 
ing continually overhead. The 
long-drawn howls of a hyzna, 
from some obscure fastness 
behind, intensified the desola- 
tion of the senses. El Arbi 
crouched motionless, his head 
hidden in the hood of his 
jaleeb. At the instant of arrival 
Seyyed had vanished com- 
pletely. Now the mighty rocks 
seemed drawing nearer, and 
about to crush us. The howling 
of wild beasts was close at 
hand. 

I can’t say how long we 
remained with the waves lap- 
ping at our feet. But I re- 
member the moon was n0 
longer reflected in water, and 
had begun to climb over the 
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southern promontory, when one 
of the rocks standing out to 
sea appeared to be altering its 
shape. At that hour nothing 
would have been surprising ; 
and I watched this animated 
rock set in shining sea and sky, 
with no more curiosity than 
one might bestow on a piece 
of stage scenery. Undoubt- 
edly it was changing form 
and expanding, as living organ- 
isms sometimes do under the 
microscope preparatory to giv- 
ing birth. Its sheer outline 
had become a rich curve, bulg- 
ing more each instant. The 
object was so obscure, with 
intense white light behind, that 
an appreciable time had elapsed 
before the flooka was recog- 
nisable creeping round into 
the bay. In a little while the 
outline of her prow became 
distinct, with oars rising and 
falling in equal measure. 

No doubt the look-out man 
had been there for hours, or 
even days, awaiting the guests 
of el Makhzen. Most certainly 
he had not stopped to talk 
when we came down that 
ravine, but simply tightened 
up his belt and shortened his 
jaleeb, as he hurried away to 
the cove where the flooka 
lay concealed. Now she arrived, 
churning up the water with her 
oars, until the sharp orders of 
the helmsman could be heard, 
preparing to land. As she 
grounded in the swell men 
leaped over her sides, dragging 
her bows up on the shelving 
beach, while the stern was still 
afloat in three feet of water. 
Every one waded hastily 
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through soft foam; while 
Seyyed, returned to his owner 
by benevolent magic, gathered 
up our various belongings lit- 
tered over the beach. In an- 
other instant she was off again, 
urged out to sea with much 
creaking of timber, the helms- 
man maintaining a continuous 
flow of praise and abuse. The 
sky was dark at his back; 
and, looking up to him on his 
little platform, continually 
uttering cries, with his head 
thrown back and white drapery 
stirred by the movement of 
the boat, he resembled some 
sort of aquatic divinity. In- 
deed, no deity can ever have 
been a greater master of in- 
vective. An offshore breeze 
arising, the sail was set, but 
the wind died almost in its 
birth, and the men were left 
straining at the thwart pins. 
The ship hugged the coast, 
her helmsman scanning the 
dark line of cliffs with an 
eagerness finally concentrated 
on a faint glow just above sea 
level that had sprung into 
view as she rounded a pro- 
montory. Drawing nearer, a 
fire could be made out, its red 
light reflected over the face 
of the water, a beacon in the 
night. Round it mysterious 
shapes were gathered like 
gnomes in a monstrous panto- 
mime, leaping to and fro, while 
their shadows, cast up on to 
the face of the rock, made 
arabesque of darkness. But 
they merely turned out to be 
a fresh relay of rowers in 
waiting for a transfer that had 
to be effected quickly, the 
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relieving crew wading waist- 
deep among dangerous rocks. 
Again the flooka leaped forward 
as the helmsman picked his 
way through devious channels, 
clinging so close to the cliffs 
that the luminous surf of the 
backwash surrounded us, and 
the entire sea was turned into 
pallid fire. The rowers were 
fresh, and took their work 
lightly, occasionally shouting 
aloud in their exhilaration. 
Past headlands they went. 
Past yawning caverns, which 
seemed exhaling darkness— 
caverns whose floors were awash 
with waves. Beneath ever- 
changing cliffs, where count- 
less sea-birds, disturbed in their 
privacy, filled the air with 
piercing complaint; through 
narrows with the sea running 
like a mill-race. Yet above 
the swish of water and crying 
of birds the voice of the 
steersman could be heard call- 
ing for greater effort, as though 
some imminent danger were 
likely to overtake us. 

At intervals a burly negro, 
rowing stroke, would retort 
with deep-throated cries, and 
the entire party laugh to- 
gether. Then more furiously 
the oars would dig into the 
sea, and the ship bound for- 
ward. So it must have been 
ages ago when galleys came 
from Iberia past the pillars 
of Hercules, hugging these same 
rocks, their crews shouting 
mightily to encourage them- 
selves, until at last, approach- 
ing the Punic shores, the white 
walls of Carthage shone before 
them. Since that time only 
a few feet of cliff have crumbled 
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beforeincessant onslaught, while 
cities have risen and grown 
populous and disappeared. 

Again the red glow of fire- 
light ahead, and the course 
turned shoreward, where the 
sea rose and fell continually 
among fretted rocks with a 
hoarse rattle of shingle, sucked 
away only to be carried back 
again. In the quietest weather 
these waters are irritated into 
some sort of reaction, and 
elemental forces stir incessantly 
in their sleep. Solemn waves 
break thundering beneath huge 
crags, and in their ebb sharp 
knife edges are displayed for 
an instant in swirling eddies, 
to the undoing of sailors. 

But that night the pilot 
knew his job, making his course 
most skilfully, until we waded 
ashore to a supper ready pre- 
pared of buttered eggs and 
fresh fried sardines. A snatch 
of sleep followed in a guard- 
house, a sturdy erection aban- 
doned by the Spaniards, where 
real European beds were avail- 
able, but displaying such yawn- 
ing gaps in their spring mat- 
tresses that one preferred one’s 
customary place with the others 
on the floor. As the ship put 
to sea again, clearing the rocks 
and heading east, rosy fingers 
had just begun to stretch up- 
ward; and sky and water to 
change by subtle degrees from 
deep blue to violet, and from 
pink to gold, until the sun 
leaped at a bound into view. 

Then she flew past head- 
land and bay, helped by 4 
land breeze all balmy with 
the scent of aromatic shrubs 
from the mountains. It was 
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just short of the Bay of Bades, 
where there was once a city 
with a king of its own, and 
under the eye of a cruiser 
which seemed to be bearing 
down upon us, that the voyage 
ended. Only inside the rock- 
bound harbour of Beniboufra, 
under cover of artillery, did 
the perspiring crew rest on 
their oars. 


From Beniboufra to Snaada 
is a seven hours’ ride by a 
track precipitous enough to 
begin with, but growing less 
rugged as it penetrates inland, 
and the landscape assumes a 
broader and simpler outline. 
This time El Arbi is mounted 
on @ magnificent animal that 
easily outstrips the rest, and, 
forging ahead, he turns occasion- 
ally to impart information con- 
cerning the splendours in store. 
“My mother’s uncle is wealthy, 
and, in spite of past differ- 
ences, he is now the Sultan’s 
friend. You will be well enter- 
tained.” It appears we are 
not fully impressed with the 
importance of ‘‘ Mia Familia,”’ 
wherefore our friend pulls up 
to convey items of helpful 
information as they occur to 
him. Thus one learns of the 
remarkable fertility of the soil, 
thanks to irrigation schemes 
effected by successive genera- 
tions of Wazzani; of the 
variety of luscious fruit to be 
found in the orchards, includ- 
ing the apple and the plum 
of Ingleterra ; and of the vast 
herds of cattle in outlying 
pastures. El Arbi also speaks 
with enthusiasm of the track 
Spanish prisoners have cut 
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through the mountains right 
away to Ajdir. The image 
his eloquence evokes of a well- 
made high-road is so vivid 
that a sort of homesickness 
steals over us, who have almost 
forgotten what it means to 
place one foot in front of the 
other without forethought. 
Gratified by the interest dis- 
played, the Sherif indicates a 
prominent mountain in front, 
on whose dark slopes, he de- 
clares, the great jareeq runs. 
The road has become an 
absorbing topic, to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, a8 we 
forge slowly through terrible 
country, forcing a path among 
thorny undergrowth. Day- 
light has gone, and sustained 
conversation become impos- 
sible ; yet still the news reaches 
us in gasps, of the road and 
its many excellent qualities, 
its hardness, its smoothness, so 
that the Sultan’s two motor- 
cars can pass along faster than 
galloping horses. In a place 
where wheeled vehicles of any 
sort are otherwise unknown, 
and pack-mules the universal 
means of transport, this road 
has about it something pleas- 
antly fabulous. Forcing a pain- 
ful way through entanglements 
of bramble, there is unsuspected 
romance in the description of 
a macadamised surface. The 
contrast with the actual be- 
comes so violent that one is 
almost beginning to regard this 
surface as actually polished, 
when a cry goes up among the 
scouts, and something pallid 
becomes faintly discernible in 
front. A few moments later 
the road bends into view in its 
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smooth beauty. ‘ El jareeq,” 
Seyyed shouts, unable to con- 
tain himself. Quickly! Quick- 
ly, we shall be in Snaada! So 
infectious are his high spirits 
that the mules forget to be 
perverse, and break without 
compulsion into an amble, tear- 
ing gladly through briars and 
every other obstacle, until the 
company is travelling with dig- 
nity and ease on a well-laid 
highway. 

The road is as good as a 
man could wish ; but in places 
disuse is already depriving it 
of its polish, and the habits 
of the mountain mules in con- 
fining themselves to a narrow 
track on the extreme brink of 
the precipice have let weeds 
overgrow the inner part, and 
loose stones lie where they have 
slipped down from the hillside 
above. At this western end 
the motor traffic is not appa- 
rently very heavy. 

Thence forward the flow of 
information is unstinted, and 
travellers that night on the 
moonlit way are cheered by 
description of a cous-cous moun- 
tain high, with partridges sur- 
mounting it, and pastry and 
delicious almond cakes to fol- 
low. ‘‘ There will be piles of 
cushions to support each guest, 
and numerous domestics in 
attendance.” 

“In the household of my 
family there is everything in 
abundance, but not whisky ! ”’ 
Whereupon a plump hand goes 
up in the gesture which invari- 
ably accompanies a confidence. 

“To one who has passed 
much time in Tangier many 
things are pleasant which seem 
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merely disgusting to people 
familiar only with country ways. 
Such are my family!” 

Three hours have brought 
the road by easy gradients to 
a valley, where finally it has 
to be abandoned for an old- 
fashioned track, winding down 
through cultivated land and 
past homesteads well supplied 
with watch-dogs and encircled 
by trees. The track might 
almost be described as a lane, 
were it not chock-full of sharp 
boulders. After many turnings 
it straightens for a distance of 
about two miles, running be- 
tween hedges of prickly pear. 
We are among habitations, and 
finally Ash-Sharif, riding ahead, 
dismounts in front of a sub- 
stantial building behind trees, 
whose occupants are evidently 
expecting us. There is a 
prompt response to knocking. 
Bars are withdrawn and a 
door thrown open. Several 
persons appear. <A_ bearded 
Moor advances in the flicker- 
ing light of lanthorns. El 
Arbi’s information has not been 
wasted, and it is easy to recog- 
nise Sidi Mohammed, nephew 


of old Hamdo, head of the 


Wazzani in the Riff. Our 
host leads the way through 
stable and courtyard to a soft 
lit apartment, whose arched 
entrance is curtained in muslin. 
Four candles in tall candle- 
sticks occupy the corners, warm 
and perfumed water is at hand 
to wash off the dust of travel, 
jars of icy spring water to 
drink. Nor is it a barmecide 
feast to which the invited 
guests sit down that night. 

First of all, in front of us 
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three they place tender kid, 
and a fowl stewed with vege- 
tables in a casserole. Moorish 
cooking can well dispense with 
knives, for the meat falls apart 
between the fingers. Only 
Nazerani need to hack their 
viands with steel weapons. 
Each bowl is contained in a 
soft plaited straw basket of 
ample dimensions, and into 
this basket set on the carpet, 
bones and waste fragments are 
let fall. Here also our hos- 
pitable friend deposits savoury 
morsels as he picks them out— 
a portion of the breast, or 
some succulent vegetable, trif- 
ling offerings to the honoured 
guests of his family. No sooner 
does enthusiasm for these dishes 
appear to wane, than they are 
carried off, and a huge bowl 
containing three complete roast 
chickens takes their place. Here 
is a chicken apiece, yet succu- 
lent bits are still pressed upon 
us—a merry-thought or a piece 
of stuffing from El Arbi’s own 
fowl. 

It is a great feast. Two of 
the guests are hard put to it 
in their effort to cope with 
such princely hospitality, rely- 
ing to a great extent on oppor- 
tunities to pass fat wings and 
legs untouched among the frag- 
ments into the basket. Before 
the final encounter with a dish 
of almond cakes has been con- 
cluded, and while these deli- 
cacies are still melting between 
exhausted jaws, the tea-tray 
appears, followed by Sidi Mo- 
hammed, who himself will pre- 
pare the brew. 

Now ceremony has a place. 
First sugar must be broken 
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with a hammer from a glisten- 
ing cone and the pot half- 
filled; then mint and other 
sorts of herb are thoughtfully 
selected to blend with the tea 
before boiling water is poured 
over the decoction. Then it is 
tasted and prepared over again 
from the beginning because the 
bouquet has not been considered 
satisfactory. 

Meanwhile hands have been 
washed with warm water, and 
scented orange water sprinkled 
about the apartment and over 
the heads of the party, so that 
the air is filled with perfume 
when the white-bearded Hamdo, 
who has entered noiselessly 
and is already seated cross- 
legged by the door, utters 
the softly-worded greetings of 
his people. His arrival has 
been so unobtrusive as to pass 
unnoticed, and only rare dis- 
tinction of bearing reveals the 
head of the Wazzani, an alert 
old man whose eyes sparkle 
in the candle-light. He is with- 
out self-importance, and his 
dress a model of simplicity, just 
one loose garment of white 
linen, and rozzar without orna- 
ment. From where I sit, he 
is outlined against a back- 
ground of blue obscurity, while 
in the depths behind servants 
move, performing service that 
is invisible, for Sidi Mohammed 
and his cousin Ibrahim them- 
selves carry out the brass ewer 
and basin when they are done 
with. 

Tea goes round in tiny tum- 
blers, the bouquet in one’s 
nostrils half the pleasure—a 
pleasure that can only be fully 
appreciated when it is sucked 
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piping hot between the lips. 
This method strikes one as 
odd to begin with, though it 
is practised in every nursery, 
until convention sets her heavy 
hand on nature. Certainly it 
does enhance the satisfaction 
to be derived from drinking, 
perhaps in providing increased 
access to the olfactory nerves. 
Each time fresh tea circulates 
the harmonious sounds of cul- 
tured Arabic speech are re- 
placed by more primitive noises ; 
but the strangeness has already 
gone for us, and we are only 
conscious of added pleasure. 
The steaming tumblers have 
been several times replenished 
before Sidi Mohammed claps 
his hands lightly together for 
servants to carry off the tray ; 
and a bowl of glowing charcoal 
is deposited in the entrance, 
and dust sprinkled over, until 
the faint odour of incense per- 
meates the room. 

Sidi Hamdo smiles as he 
questions the Inglizi about 
various things beyond the sea. 
In his entire life the old man 
can only remember one Nazer- 
ani coming to Snaada, and it 
is @ generation since he him- 
self was far afield. Inquiries 
about Western thought and 
custom have to be answered, 
sometimes involving curious 
problems in convention, as why 
women should go about with 
stockings on their legs and 
faces unveiled. 

“The air in England is cold, 
and the weather generally in- 
clement. The women wear 


stockings, and sometimes the 
men also, to keep their legs 
warm.” 





“But surely these delicate 
persons feel cold in their faces?” 
—a proposition to which no 
answer is forthcoming. Nor do 
we carry everything before us 
in matters of scholarship. 
Hamdo is steeped in history, 
and al-K4mel of Iz-ud-din is 
not unknown to him. He has 
heard of such men as Abu 
Wafa of Khorasan, and is 
aware that Muslims discovered 
magnetism and applied its pro- 
perties in the invention of 
the mariner’s compass, while 
Europe lay in ignorance of 
everything. He is concerned 
about the present state of 
science, and is ready cheer- 
fully to accept most modern 
developments as part and parcel 
of the past, continuation of an 
ancient chain whose first links 
were forged by astrologers in 
Bagdad. He is satisfied that 
progress has been made in 
knowledge, but his application 
of it is astonishing, the only 
firm bond between the old man’s 
mind and one’s own deriv- 
ing right back from the Golden 
Age in Andalusia, when for a 
while Arabian culture shone 
like a lamp in Europe. His 
attitude towards such frag- 
ments of recent discovery a8 
have come his way leaves no 
scope for argument. ‘The dis- 
integration of the atom, the 
conversion of one element into 
another—these triumphs of ex- 
perimental inquiry strike him 
rather as the final overthrow 
of positive Western dogma, 
though he welcomes the tardy 
recognition of views embodied 
by his own people in the 
theory of the philosopher's 
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stone. Sidi Hamdo, in par- 
ticular, is attracted to astro- 
nomy ; but when theories about 
interstellar action and tides 
drawn by the moon and planets 
are put forward, he finds his 
chief interest in the confirma- 
tion they give to principles 
applied long since to practice 
in the science of the horo- 
scope. 

Yet to-day Riffi patriots, 
under stress of war, have im- 
agined a university at Ajdir, 
where traditional learning will 
be taught beneath the same 
roof as applied science. They 
seek information about the 
educational systems of Europe, 
well aware of their own back- 
wardness, more especially in 
the field of mechanics. In 
this last it is a relief to find a 
topic beyond the assaults of 
philosophic doubt, and in the 
relative suitability of various 
types of car to the only motor 
road available we feel our- 
selves on sure ground. The 
great speed of the Emir’s two 
cars engenders honourable 
pride, though neither of us can 
claim a personal share in the 
mechanical triumphs of Europe. 
Hamdo would like to possess 
an automobile of his own. He 
is concerned to know why the 
French type should cost so 
much more than the smaller 
or Ford automobile, consider- 
ing the fact that this latter 
g0es pop-pop-pop-pop far more 
distinctly than its rival; and 
he is childishly unable to grasp 
differences in construction 
which we are equally unable 
to explain. But the younger 
generation of Riffi is awake to 
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the meaning of European domi- 
nation. ‘‘ We have everything 
except modern methods and 
machinery!” they say. The 
mechanical aptitude displayed 
is surprising, considering their 
few opportunities, living, as 
they have done for centuries, 
cut off from the world. Ani- 
mated discussion takes place 
about the arrangements con- 
cealed beneath the bonnet of 
each car, every part being 
separately debated, until, com- 
ing to the cylinders, words 
prove inadequate, and are re- 
‘placed by imitative action. 

Our friends depart finally 
with many expressions of good- 
will. But before that time 
arrives I am already half in 
dreams on my cushions, and 
can perceive nothing abnormal 
in the notion of a Ford auto- 
mobile driven by an astrologer, 
or a mechanical engineer set 
to cast a horoscope. It is 
glorious to stretch at last on 
a divan without fear of kicking 
an adherent, and in clean cloth- 
ing to forget the mimic war 
that has been carried on nightly 
for the past fortnight against 
almost invisible opponents : 
armies recruited from _ the 
saddles of mules and the woolly 
backs of sheep and goats; a 
protracted and varying struggle, 
waged by one side for the first 
necessities of life, and by the 
other for mere oblivion. 

The morning sun _ glances 
through gauze curtains, and 
is reflected from glistening walls 
and ceiling of an apartment 
made like a casket of gesso, 
rounded off at the corners 
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without any sharp angle or 
interstice through which insects 
might enter. Floor, walls, and 
ceiling are all hard white plas- 
ter. The light touches brightly 
patterned mosquito draperies 
that conceal a second couch 
at the far end of the room; 
and dancing reflections are 
thrown from two bowls of 
water, and from the lustrous 
surface of pots set in niches 
in the wall. Everything is 
bathed in golden harmony that 
filters through muslin-draped 
portals. In a delicious haze 
some visitor seems to have 
come and gone, leaving behind 
these dishes of pellucid water, 
whose surface is still rippling 
with movement. I lean over, 
and am about to raise the 
nearest to my lips when the 
exquisite shape and ornament 
of the earthen vessel attract 


my eye, and I pause joyfully 
for an instant, holding it in 
mid air. When it touches my 
lips, the water is ice cold, 


delicious. Lying back on the 
cushions I consider my sur- 
roundings, the departing minis- 
trant having left the curtains 
in the entrance a little apart. 
Through the gap white doves 
are visible, strutting and cooing 
in brilliant sunshine. 

Presently a barefooted man- 
servant arrives with a tray 
containing fresh marzipan cakes 
and coffee, which he deposits 
on the carpet, and retiring to 
the shady side of the court- 
yard, becomes immediately im- 
mobile like a statue. But so 
soon as I am ready, he guides 
me across the dazzling pave- 
ment to an ablution chamber, 
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with spotless floor sloping to 
a grid in one corner, and jars 
set in @ row against the wall. 
This same domestic is in at- 
tendance with a clean feraia, 
and it has hardly been slipped 
overhead before gaily-dressed 
girls enter with bowls of soup 
in the invariable soft woven 
baskets, which they place on 
the carpet with a great air of 
haste, to vanish immediately 
with peals of laughter. Their 
appearance was evidently un- 
authorised, a solemn - faced 
man following close on their 
heels with two wooden spoons, 
by whose means the Inglizi 
will convey the soup to their 
mouths. El Arbi is silently 
thanked for explaining Naze- 
rani limitations to his hospi- 
table kinsmen, while the con- 
tents of the bowls are consumed 
with the aid of the spoons. An 
hour later pastries hot from 
the oven are brought in, and a 
mighty cous-cous surmounted 
by partridges, just as our friend 
and mentor had foretold. 

The appearance on the scene 
of this personage himself, ac- 
companied by his cousin Ibra- 
him, proves a welcome diver- 
sion after so many meals. 
They propose a walk through 
the demesne, and forthwith 
the party sets out among sunny 
paths and orchards to where 
widespread fertile fields await 
inspection. At this end of the 
season fertility depends en- 
tirely on intensive irrigation, 
developed by a long line of 
owners. Elsewhere the clay soil 
is scorched and naked. El 
Arbi hastily explains its wealth 
in springtime, however, as he 
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indicates, with sweeping ges- 
ture, the extent of the family 
estates. He plucks samples of 
different sorts of produce for 
the instruction of his friends, 
points out an English apple- 
tree, a fig-tree yielding an ex- 
cessive crop, or some excep- 
tionally succulent vegetable. 
Farther on, a method of irri- 
gation through endless chains 
of buckets has to be examined, 
a@ means by which conduits 
are continually replenished from 
wells. The buckets are raised 
and lowered on a wooden wheel 
turned by cattle. Each well 
has its human attendant, and 
relays of oxen moving in an 
everlasting circle, while the 


working parts of the structure 
emit a loud and continuous 
creaking noise, due to the entire 
absence of lubrication. In an- 
other place a sluice carries 


water from a pool to a tract 
of arable land lower down. 

Everywhere is evidence of 
tireless industry. Peasants are 
busy in the fields, carrying on 
the various processes of agri- 
culture with implements of a 
simplicity that must date from 
the beginning, when one of the 
greatest geniuses who ever lived 
first planted grain in order to 
increase the fruit of the earth 
for his own convenience. Far 
off, encircling this vale of plenty, 
shaggy mountains rise, afford- 
ing pasturage for beasts where 
there is enough water, but 
otherwise burnt red by the 
heat of the sun between luxu- 
riant shrubs which spring up 
everywhere. 

Men at work break off on 
the approach of the cousins, 
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and stand waiting to pay their 
respects. A mob of little boys 
tears shouting down a stony 
track. When they have gone 
the party has been enriched 
by the adhesion of a son of 
Sidi Hamdo—a bright young: 
ster of ten, whose morning 
lesson from the Koran is just 
concluded. Passing between 
lines of respectful countrymen, 
it is curious to observe the 
slightly bored manner in which 
the child also accepts the 
humble obeisance and kiss, due 
to every member of his family. 
In a flash one recalls news- 
paper articles about the evolu- 
tion of democratic ideas in the 
East, and the establishment 
of institutions equally accept- 
able to the bourgeoisie of 
France and the Soviets of 
Russia. Here in Snaada simple 
peasants are picking up the 
fringe of a child’s garment and 
kissing it reverently, while de- 
mocracy in Europe flatters it- 
self that the whole world is 
being fed with spoonfuls of 
its own mixture, and the people 
tumbling over one another in 
their eagerness for enfranchise- 
ment and constituent elective 
assemblies. Is it all dust thrown 
in men’s eyes? Are Euro- 
peans incapable of perceiving 
anything beyond their own re- 
flection in the glass ? 

The open fields are now be- 
hind, and Sidi Ibrahim leads 
down a broad and sheltered 
way, through masses of prickly 
pear and orchards planted with 
fruit - trees, between whose 
branches glimpses of a vast 
ruinous edifice appear at in- 
tervals, fragments of glowing 
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masonry framed in shadowy 
olive green. Now we are pass- 
ing beneath a brick archway 
into an open space enclosed by 
lofty toppling walls, a hundred 
and twenty yards in diameter. 
This is the Kassba, and it 
stands four square with eight 
high flanking towers, a chal- 
lenge to the world even in 
decay. Its walls are pierced 
with four tiers of loopholes, 
like gun-ports in an eighteenth 
century man-of-war. The sum- 
mits of its towers dominate 
flat country on every side, 
while fragments of the plat- 
forms on which bowmen knelt 
are still visible. A Sultan of 
Morocco built it centuries ago 
to overawe the highlanders and 
compel them to pay the tribute 
he demanded, and it remained 
intact for thirty years. Then 
wild men came down from their 
fastnesses among the hills, so 
that the fortress was hard 
pressed. They crept close up 
in the dark, and, scaling the 
walls, leaped down upon the 
bowmen from above. To-day 
only bare ruins remain. 

Within the enclosure are 
numerous mounds, once mili- 
tary quarters. About them 
the ground is beaten hard, for 
it is here the citizens of Snaada 
assemble to walk and talk in 
the cool of the day. Distri- 
buted over the sunlit space 
dignified groups exchange greet- 
ings as we go by. El Arbi 
has brought us with set pur- 
pose to this ancient fortress in 
the heart of the Riff ; and now, 
with rolling gait and lofty 
gesture, he enters the enclosure, 
while from every side long- 
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robed Moors are advancing 
with reverent salutations for 
himself and his cousin. It igs 
willing homage they offer, with- 
out parallel in Europe since 
the divinity of kings has been 
in question, dating from the 
Golden Age, when every man 
filled the place for which heaven 
was pleased to fit him, and 
competitive industry had not 
been thought of. For two 
centuries progress has taken a 
different course. The caravan 
has journeyed on a by-road, and 
has gone so far that the broad 
track down which all civilisation 
came is half forgotten. Europe 
is but a caravan, travelling in 
an uncharted country. Those 
who talk so freely about pro- 
gress have perhaps the least 
idea where they are going, and 
appear most foolish of all in 
their pretence that the rest 
of the world is treading on 
their heels. Feudal leaders of 
the people and natural heirs 
of wealth, this Sherifian family 
honours Snaada with its pres- 
ence. And because Snaada is 
its family seat, she has be- 
come a rallying-point for in- 
tellectual activity and for ne- 
gotiation : a focus round which 
traditional life can centre. In 
Snaada the features of a sys- 
tem, whose outline is scrawled 
rudely among Kayed’s houses 
on the hills, become clearly dis- 
cernible. Elegance in conduct, 
with some hidden force of such 
potence as to confer dignity 
on action, so that the most 
exuberant vitality takes 4 
natural place in the general 
order; and energy is become 
no longer crude, nor softness 
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impotent. Within two hundred 
kilometres of Gibraltar a spirit 
breathes that is essentially for- 
eign to the modern world—a 
spirit less powerful for the 
moment than our own, yet of 
profound force and refinement, 
brooding over the Kassba in 
Snaada, giving to her chil- 
dren dignity and intensity of 
experience that are unsur- 
passed. 

At night the banquet is 
enlarged by the arrival of two 
brothers-in-law of the Sultan, 
both Ministers of State, and 
a young nephew preoccupied 
with his army career. Ever 
since his return El Arbi has 
continued to expand in the 
genial atmosphere of family 
life. To-night he is spread 
upon cushions like a Buddha, 
@ composition of luxuriant 
curves, his left leg crossed over 
the right, so that the knee is 
downward and the sole of the 
foot up as he reclines, toying 
with a silver snuff-box. The 
soiled sky-blue waistcoat has 
been discarded for one of 
mauve, embroidered in gold 
thread, and at intervals a 
pinch of snuff is extracted, to 
be spread on the upturned 
sole of his foot before being 
introduced into his nostrils. 
Buttressed, as it were, between 
80 many powerful kinsmen, his 
confidences develop a new im- 
portance, and the most pro- 
found impulses in Islam are 
not secret. The name even of 
the Glowi is pronounced with 
nothing more than a cautionary 
uplifting of one finger. On his 
Visitor’s account El Arbi speaks 
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in a medley of languages, as 
oracles may have done. He is 
reasonably elated by the sub- 
stantial ‘progress in the Wad 
Lau sector, while not quite 
able to appreciate a rearguard 
action at its true value. “ Hs- 
pagnoles Walloo ”’ is his incisive 
phrase ; the “‘ Walloo ” repeated 
with added emphasis by the 
Sultan’s nephew, whose enthu- 
siasm is equally unrestrained 
by any suspicion of. strategic 
considerations. 

El Arbi anticipates great 
events. ‘Did we not our- 
selves observe the enemy dead 
on the Sheshuan road? Were 
they not innumerable?” It 
may be the future hides even 
greater triumphs in the field 
of diplomacy. The family circle 
is given to understand that 
important business may soon 
be entrusted to his care. He 
may be compelled to embark 
on journeys compared with 
which the road to Londres is 
an easy one. The affair which 
took him to Tangier was of 
great consequence. ‘* Mucho 
politico!” Very darkly he 
hints at a mysterious motor 
yacht in Ajdir harbour, of 
whose mission only himself and 
the Sultan are aware. There 
are other secrets behind, in- 
communicable in words, re- 
quiring for effective expression 
a certain gesture of the hand 
and a slight pursing of the lips. 
The more expansive he _ be- 
comes, the more subtle grow 
the smiles on the faces of 
Hamdo and of the Sultan’s 
two brothers-in-law, as they 
sit stroking the fine hair of 

U 
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beards that have never en- 
countered a razor. 

There is great curiosity re- 
garding European affairs on 
the part of the two Ministers, 
both men of outstanding in- 
tellect.. Their smiles are in- 
dulgent as El Arbi subsides, 
satisfied with the impression 
he has made, and the talk 
turns to British systems of 
administration in Mohammedan 
countries. Constitutional ties 
existing between the native 
States of India and the Im- 
perial authority are of absorb- 
ing interest in the Riff, as are 
the new relations with Egypt. 
Here, I think, we approach 
a potential solution of a prob- 
lem which has almost come to 
be regarded as insoluble. No 
single fact impresses our friends 
more than that Ameer Ali is 
a member of the Privy Council ; 
and in British methods they 
seek the indication of a policy 
on which their own autonomy 
may be built up. Nothing can 
be wider of the mark than the 
attribution of racial or religious 
bigotry to a group of statesmen 
only seeking the independence 
of their people. 

In a state of war the subject 
is never long absent from table 
talk, and conversation in due 
course turns to the prospect 
there is of final success in face 
of an opponent armed with the 
deadly weapons of science— 
weapons, it is true, often em- 
ployed against their original 
owners in practice, as the out- 
come of captures in the field. 
Our hosts, however, are less 
concerned with the military 
position than with impending 


political developments. The 
situation of their country on 
the Mediterranean seaboard, ad- 
joining the Straits, gives to her 
affairs a potential importance 
from which they would be 
quick to derive advantage 
should opportunity occur. Yet 
it is primarily to the ineradi- 
cable spirit of liberty they 
turn for hope in days to come 
rather than any material aid, 
finding a precedent for their 
own future in the histories of 
other mountain peoples. ‘‘ Our 
country is rough, but were it 
not so we could never have 
repelled invasion.” The most 
violent resentment is reserved 
for a Sultan of Islam rather 
than for a Catholic majesty. 
“When did we own allegiance 
to Mulféya Youssef? His name 
is no longer uttered in the 
Jimé. Did not this Sultan of 
the French forfeit his claim 
to respect when the Act of 
Algeciras was violated and he 
remained silent? If the Riff 
belongs to any one it is to us, 
who have always lived here. 
How can Mulfya Youssef or any 
other give our country away ?” 
The resolve to carry on the war 
is unshaken, though there seems 
little animosity toward the 
enemy in the field. “Long 
ago we conquered Andalusia, 
yet in the name of liberty we 
were driven back over the sea. 
Now we are fighting for liberty 
in our turn, we who were never 
consulted when they drew up 
their treaty eighteen years ago, 
and divided El Maghrebjamong 
themselves as hungry men%on 
the mountain divide ‘a loaf of 
bread. How can they calljus 
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rebels? In England, and in 
Spain also, is not that man a 
patriot who defends his native 
land ? ” 

The speech is eager and 
apparently uncontrolled. Yet 
through the quick manner a 
trace of Gothic ancestry can 
sometimes be discerned. There 
is nothing the Riffi admire so 
much as British calm. 


Each morning, when the sun 
is high and the housework fin- 
ished, the paved courtyard has 
to be swept quite clean with 
besoms by three laughing hand- 
maids — orphans, they say, 
clothed and fed by the munifi- 
cnt Hamdo. LEach girl is 
dressed in saffron yellow with 
a scarlet sash. Her arms and 
legs are bare, but she always 
has a handkerchief over her 
head, fastened at the throat 
with a crescent brooch. The 
three are much alike in appear- 
ance, all pleasing to the eye ; 
but whenever the occasion re- 
quires a display of spirit, it is 
to Maryam the other two turn. 
All are daughters of curiosity, 
and are continually peeping 
round corners or from behind 
curtains, then scuttling away 
with cheerful laughter. I am 
perfectly ready to make their 
acquaintance, but they con- 
tinue to shrink from actual 
encounter, until life is resolved 
into a game of hide and seek. 
At one moment they are carry- 
ing bundles of hay across the 
courtyard to the stable ; then, 
again, they are feeding pigeons 
in the dazzling patch of sun- 
shine, or bringing water-pots 
to the bathroom. They go 
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about with entire candour, mak- 
ing little effort to conceal their 
faces, and none at all to hide 
limbs which appear of northern 
whiteness when chance move- 
ments reveal them in places 
not ordinarily exposed to the 
sun. But from the middle of 
the lower lip to the tip of the 
chin each girl has a bluish-black 
line, renewed daily for protec- 
tion against the evil eye. On 
her forehead, one sister also 
appears to be marked with a 
CTOss. 

By night, when we sit talk- 
ing in the candle-light, with a 
glowing charcoal brazier set 
between curtains in the en- 
trance, so that the muslin 
draperies are rosy against the 
blue, merry faces will peer out 
of obscurity, vanishing instantly 
and without a sound at the 
slightest movement on the part 
of Sidi Hamdo or his nephew, 
Sidi Mohammed. If by chance 
the Inglizi are alone, they will 
boldly display themselves, and 
perhaps Maryam will be pushed 
into the circle of light, to stand 
demurely pulling her handker- 
chief over her mouth. She 
will even converse in a shy 
way, so long as no effort is 
made to detain her. 

One evening Maryam has 
shown herself earlier than usual. 
Hassan is outside with his two- 
stringed guitar. She beckons 
me out into a tiny courtyard 
through which domestics gain 
access to the guest-rooms, and 
presently I am seated astride 
a low plaster wall, while she 
marshals her two musicians, 
one sister having been detailed 
to keep a look-out from behind 
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the door as a precaution against 
surprise. Through a gap be- 
tween cactus-trees the country 
appears in dim moonlight, out- 
spread as far as eye can follow. 
One or two buildings gleam 
amid dark foliage. It is very 
quiet, and most gently Hassan 
plucks the strings of his in- 
strument, standing with the 
moon at his back. Even his 
singing must be in an under- 
tone. 

The first song is very sweet 
and sorrowful, like a Highland 
lament. It has ended and an- 
other just begun, when the 
sentinel gives the alarm, and 
immediately they have all van- 
ished like the shadows of a 
dream, leaving me alone on 
my wall, painfully aware of its 
hardness. 

Sidi Mohammed is already 
seated and tea being brought 
into the room as I enter, feel- 
ing like a naughty child. That 
night the party seems more 
than usually animated. Sidi 
Hamdo has brought his little 
son, and the boy most charm- 
ingly recites passages from the 
Koran for my especial benefit, 
being dissatisfied with my pro- 
nunciation of Arabic. Now 
that I think of it, there is no 
reason at all why he should 
be anything else, any more 
than there is that he should 
become entirely absorbed in 
his self-imposed task. Any- 
how, either native goodness of 
heart, or else the aptitude dis- 
played by his pupil, brings him 
back next morning for another 
lesson, and I am beginning to 
realise something of the method 
concealed behind the exquisite 


musical speech of educated 
Moors. 

There is no parallel to the 
place in Islamic society of the 
eldest son. Growing up in 
constant sympathetic com- 
munion with his father, such 
a child is without awkward- 
ness, and his mind set already 
in mature wisdom. To-day in 
the Riff, the ripe experience of 
maturity is applied side by side 
with the bright intelligence of 
youth to innumerable problems 
set in the clash of alien civilisa- 
tions, and I have no doubt of 
its effect on the future of the 
race. 

So day after day passes in 
pleasant intercourse and fes- 
tivity. There are so many 
meals, and the cooking so ex- 
cellent, that very early one 
has become conscious of super- 
fluity, until the desire for 
compensating exercise grows 
into obsession. It would seem 
churlish to neglect the nightly 
banquet, yet every attempt to 
work it off afterwards is met 
with dismay. It is not cus- 
tomary for gentlefolk to exert 
themselves without reason ; and 
at the moment a_ boar-hunt, 
which might provide the de- 
sired excuse, is not to be had. 
Moors who can travel day and 
night over mountains without 
fatigue can also lounge indoors 
consuming rich food for 4 
similar period. In Europe men’s 
forces are so sapped by the 
way of living that life must be 
taken in minute sips, without 
ever venturing to drain the 
bowl. Here in a simpler society 
they smile indulgently upon 
our ideas of exercise, and laugh 
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incredulously at the assertion 
that we have eaten too much 
dinner. 

Each morning El Arbi pro- 
poses @ walk in the demesne, 
and we are often the centre of 
an interested group during the 
evening stroll in the Kassba, 
with the rays of the setting 
sun stretched level across high 
brick walls, as we saunter to 
and fro in the shade. 

During the following days 
other visitors appear, their ar- 
rival announced by telephone 
from Ajdir, whence they travel 
by car, often remaining over- 
night. Sitting cross-legged on 
deep pile carpets round the tea- 
tray, the difficulties of the situa- 
tion are freely exposed, many 
problems of the future, economic 
as well as military, coming up 
for consideration. What our 
friends have least reason to 
fear are the manceuvres of a 
declared opponent, in this coun- 
try given over for a generation 
to European intrigue. They 
are aware of the dangers hidden 
behind commercial penetration, 
and deeply conscious that policy 
in peace may be no more than 
the continuance of war by 
subtler means. 

Concerning the actual fight- 
ing there is little bitterness, 
except only as regards the 
employment of asphyxiating 
gas. One can understand this 
the more easily remembering 
opinion at home during the 
first attack on the Yser. Yet 
neither gas-shell nor bombard- 
ment from the air has shaken the 
Tesolution of a people entirely 
unprovided with anti-gas appli- 
ances or effective medical aid. 
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They make repeated inquiries 
about England and America, 
calling men of Anglo-Saxon 
blood “brothers” with that 
odd sense of racial affinity which 
appears natural and inexpli- 
cable at the same time. There 
is reference to international 
rivalries, and to the probability 
of intervention on the part of 
a@ neighbouring power, before 
talk turns to Spain, their 
natural link with civilisation, 
and to the Spanish Court, con- 
cerning which they display un- 
disguised and, one might say, 
friendly curiosity. In particu- 
lar, minute inquiries have to 
be answered concerning the 
King and Queen—“ surely the 
Sultan Alfonso is also the 
friend of England. For is his 
wife not cousin to the great 
English Sultan, and most beau- 
tiful ? ” 


The visit to Snaada is pro- 
longed for twelve days, and at 
the end of that time it is two 
rather bloated Inglizi who de- 
clare their fixed intention not 


to ride to Beniboufra, but 
rather to march with the guides. 
The final banquet has been pro- 
digious, and neither dignity 
nor the desire to please can 
be allowed to interfere with 
an intention to depart like 
common men. We have our 
way in the end, though it 
entails much explanation on 
the part of El Arbi. On the 
eve of departure a_ letter 
has been entrusted to me, 
so delightful in its blend- 
ing of West and East that it 
must be translated and set 
down :— 
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RaBIEL AWWAL 1343. 


““ MY DEAR FRIEND,—I have 
the honour to inform you in 
reply to your letter that I 
have spoken with Senor S—— 
P——, with results successful 
for every one. In addition to 
the fact that the Riffi people 
desires relations and_ the 
strengthening of ties of affec- 
tion between itself and the 
people in all gladness. 

“El Capitano S P. 
will inform you of the con- 
versations I have had with 
him, and what we now con- 
sider suitable as circumstances 
require. 

‘“‘In concluding, I hope you 
will receive my high considera- 
tion.” 





When the time for leave- 
taking arrives, it is quaintly 


ceremonious. Sidi Hamdo has 
actually been host, but he 
gives place to Sidi Mohammed, 
in whose guest-house we have 
been lodged, and he it is who 
utters the formal farewell. A 
little way down the lane, in 
the shadow of an overhanging 
pomegranate, the powerful and 
wealthy Hamdo has taken his 
place cross-legged by the road- 
side, his white beard sweep- 
ing his lap; and beside him 
crouches his little son, Moham- 
med. Admiring villagers are 
gathered round, as in turn we 
grasp the old man’s hand, 
promising a speedy return to 
Snaada. 

El Arbi insists on being our 
travelling companion for nearly 
three miles, with Seyyed and 
a friendly dog, the latter under 
the impression that this party, 
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threading its way among de- 
vious tracks toward open coun- 
try, may be after partridges. 
First come two guides and 
soldiers with slung rifles ; then 
men leading mules, and Ash- 
Sharif El Arbi with his depart- 
ing friends, discoursing as he 
walks; finally, Seyyed, with 
more escort. During this last 
walk together astonishing de- 
tails are revealed of a plan 
to visit Ingleterra by aeroplane, 
sea travel having in the past 
had most unfortunate effects 
on the Sherifian stomach. The 
plan was conceived long ago, 
but necessarily postponed until 
the business of El Makhzen 
became less pressing. So the 
time passes in agreeable talk 
until the road begins to ascend 
by easy acclivities to the foot 
of the hills. Whereupon, mop- 
ping his brow with a bandana 
handkerchief, this informed and 
informative link between East 
and West bids good-bye with 
numerous expressions of cor- 
diality. 

At the instant of parting a 
group of countrymen has ap- 
proached, and the worthy fellow 
stands waving his handkerchief, 
while deferential peasants press 
round to kiss the fringe of his 
jaleeb. With this picture in my 
memory of a sunlit valley, and 
a Sherif displaying a red hand- 
kerchief with white spots over 
the heads of his admirers, 
Snaada is left behind, and my 
face set steadfastly upward to 
the spot where the great jareeq 
cut for the Sultan’s two motor- 
cars has just become visible 
on @ shoulder of the hill. 

The flooka is launched at 
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Beniboufra late in the after- 
noon, while we drink tea with 
two soldiers attached to our 
persons for the journey. The 
crew are full of enthusiasm; a 
rifle beside each man on the 
bench, ready to deal out of 
hand with any warship that 
may be encountered, the steers- 
man hugging the cliffs rather 
from habit than timidity, and 
chanting wild snatches of song 
at intervals, to which the negro 
stroke responds in even wilder 
chorus. 

What with singing and 
rowing, substantial progress 
has already been made when 
evening arrives. After an op- 


pressively hot day a break in 
the weather seems near. Clouds 
gather over the higher peaks, 
and the sun sinks furiously 
yellow, purple storm-cloud im- 


pinging on his sphere, so that 
he is already half-engulfed in 
trouble to come. The sailors, 
rowing sharply and in good 
time, cast apprehensive glances 
over their shoulders as the 
ship cuts her way through an 
ominous and restless sea. They 
respond eagerly to the shrill 
cries of the helmsman. Then a 
sudden wind gets up, and waves 
rise threateningly high just as 
the ramshackle little craft ap- 
proaches a promontory. l- 
ready the seas are crested with 
livid seething foam, and are 
breaking right over fragments 
of rock around the headland. 
Straight among the turmoil 
she must go, where the back- 
wash tosses her first out to 
sea and then mightily back 
again until she is almost dashed 
against the cliffs; and the 
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crests of breakers, repulsed by 
unyielding rock, drench her 
with spray in their fall. The 
thong of a thwart-pin snaps, 
and she is an oar short until 
the damage can be made good 
with absurd bits of string and 
leather from a belt. She is 
continually shipping seas, and 
must be baled out with a leaky 
tin to avoid swamping. The 
squall is blowing straight on 
shore, and we are nearly on 
the rocks before she responds 
to her changed helm. She is 
drowned in flying spray and 
the course obscured ; but the 
steersman handles her with un- 
erring judgment, setting a 
course between half-submerged 
ledges only visible in the trough 
of the waves. He appears wild 
with excitement, shouting to 
Allah for help, though his 
actions remain judicious and 
skilful. Passing the headland, 
the sun goes down upon vast 
seas rushing shoreward, wine- 
dark and foam-crested. Allah 
can no longer hear his helms- 
man’s cries for the noise of 
water. 

But already she is abreast 
of the point, and in a few 
minutes will be running before 
the wind. The sail is up, and 
a@ moment later the rowers 
rest panting on their oars. 
The livid manes have gone 
from sea-horses, and the storm 
is over, the wind dying away, 
so that the motion of the ship, 
responding to the measured 
pull of oarsmen back at work, 
becomes again perceptible ; the 
short click of oars, the splash 
of blades striking the water, 
are again clearly audible above 
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the swish of the waves. It 
has turned suddenly dark. 
Luminous phosphorescence 
clings to the dipping blades, 
and goes seething away in the 
ship’s wake. The horizon is 
melted in blue of the sky; 
cliffs shadowy ; stars repeated 
in the water. She is steering 
into calm night. 

Very late the helmsman heads 
her suddenly among the rocks, 
and she is beached in white 
sand right under the cliffs, the 
crew leaping overboard with 
wooden rollers to pull her out 
of reach of the tide. Then 
everybody ploughs about in 
shingle, searching for a shel- 
tered place, until at last all 
are settled; and little like 
human beings do these curious 
objects appear in the faint 
starlight, each man’s legs drawn 
up for warmth within his jaleeb, 
head concealed in_ shapeless 
hood. We two Englishmen are 
so indistinguishable from the 
rest that one of our askar 
bodyguard, coming up late from 
the beach, is unable to recog- 
nise his charges, and inadver- 
tently rouses two sailors in his 
efforts to identify us. The 
crouching position for sleep had 
not been easy, when one was 
first compelled to adopt it in 
the crowded guest-house of a 
Kayed; but already it is second 
nature, and were it not for the 
stiffness which follows its main- 
tenance for any length of time, 
it would have become one’s 
normal attitude. Knees tucked 
under chin, the limbs drawn 


together, furnish mutual heat, 
so that inside the jaleeb a tem- 
perature can be maintained 
which renders the sleeper in- 
dependent of other protection, 
though the garment itself be 
saturated with water. 

Once upon a time this was 
how all men slept, with the 
knees pulled up. In this atti- 
tude most ancient skeletons are 
found in the barrows of our 
own country, and in very old 
tombs throughout the world. 

A slight change in the wind 
compels me to alter my situa- 
tion at dead of night; and 
as I wander shivering up 
and down, searching between 
motionless bundles for a place 
to leeward of the rocks, entire 
civilisations seem fallen away 
and vanished into air. 

Dawn is already in the sky 
when they wake us to a meal 
of freshly-fried sardines and 
bread and coffee. The sun 
finds the entire party gathered 
about a fire built with drift- 
wood from the beach, and no 
sooner is breakfast over than 
the ship is again steering west- 
ward, propelled at intervals 
by oars, but more often able to 
find enough breeze to fill the 
sails and carry her lightly 
forward. 

A second night on the shingle, 
and very early in the morning 
she enters the bay of Wad 
Lau, to be pulled up on to 4 
beach strewn with bales of 
fodder and smashed ammuni- 
tion cases and dead mules. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DINOSAUR’S EGG. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


XIV. NEWS OF THE ‘‘ TERROR-DACTYL.”’ 


UNCLE BLISS was not a good 
correspondent. He wrote to 
Irene once on the voyage, and 
again soon after landing. It 
was only a moderately interest- 
ing letter. No news of the 
pterodactyl yet, but he had 
found two fleas on the ear of 
an ant bear which were totally 
new to science. Evidently the 
bug-hunters had got hold of 
him. 

Months passed and we heard 
no more beyond an occasional 
paragraph in ‘ The Daily Mega- 
phone.’ One morning we saw 
the headlines: “Intrepid Afri- 
can Explorer.” ‘‘ Lost to the 
World for Six Months.” The 
vague inaccuracies which fol- 
lowed, pointing at the immi- 
nent discovery of a ‘‘ Monstrous 
Winged Reptile,” told us noth- 
ing that we did not know, 
except that the ‘Megaphone ’ 
staff had scented ‘“‘a story.” 
No clue was given as to the 
source of the information. Ob- 
viously Uncle Bliss had not 
taken the Press into his confi- 
dence; and he would be cut 
off from communication with 
the coast. 

The next message, though 
more sensational, was equally 
unauthenticated. Bush tele- 
graphy, perhaps. ‘‘ Fabulous 
Monster haunts Equatorial 
Swamp.” “Gigantic Pre-his- 
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toric Survival.” ‘“‘ Pterodactyl 
not Extinct.” ‘‘ To be brought 
Home in Steel Cage.” Half 
a dozen headlines with very 
little text. The communica- 
tion concluded with a life his- 
tory of the pterodactyl up to 
the mesozoic age, contributed 
by Professor Bronte Saurus of 
Stuttgart University, and a brief 
biography of Uncle Bliss, with 
a reference to the purchase of 
the dinosaur’s egg, and a more 
guarded one to the pygmy 
incident. The detail about 
** the steel tank, 12 ft. by 8 ft., 
fitted into segments for porter- 
age,’ must have leaked out 
through the manufacturers. 
Any one who had dined at 
the Potters’ the night Uncle 
Bliss in the first glow of in- 
spiration had thought out his 
plan of campaign aloud could 
have given them better copy. 
It was not very creditable 
to the enterprise of ‘ The Daily 
Megaphone’ that we received 
our first definite news of the 
pterodactyl hunt through Mar- 
jorie. She was staying at Pau 
on her way home from Uganda, 
and wrote suggesting that she 
should come over and spend a 
night with us. She hoped that 
she would see the children 
before they went to school. 
A postscript added: ‘* Your 
Ursa Major is returning, seri- 
U2 
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ously ill, I am afraid. I met 
Sancho Panza at Mombasa. 
But I will give you all the 
details when we meet.” 

Sancho Panza, if he had been 
corruptible, might have made 
a small fortune out of ‘The 
Megaphone.’ The squire, how- 
ever, had the same contempt 
for publicity as the knight. 
The reporters failed to get a 
story out of him. A few days 
after we heard from Marjorie 
‘The Megaphone’ announced 
Bliss’ return. ‘‘ Seven Months 
in Equatorial Swamps.” 
“Wounded Winged Monster 
Escapes.” ‘‘ Famous Hunter 
Fever-stricken.” ‘* Landed in 
Ambulance.” Again the text 
was little more than a para- 
phrase of the headlines. Uncle 
Bliss, apparently, had scotched 
the pterodactyl, not killed it. 
The dramatic thing was that 
he had seen it at all. We wrote 
to Sellinger for news, and waited 
with great impatience for Mar- 
jorie. 

It was delightful seeing her, 
and hearing her jolly crow- 
pheasant laugh again. Madame 
Brun put her up in the spare 
room. Vichy passed her. True, 
he barked, but approvingly ; 
and the children met her at 
the station in what Angela 
called ‘‘a flurricane of excite- 
ment.” Of course, she brought 
them presents. They had begun 
to collect another museum. 

On the whole, Marjorie was 
reassuring about Uncle Bliss. 
He was very bad at Mombasa, 
but then, of course, one always 
is with malignant malaria. It 
plays with fou like’a cat with 
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a mouse. The doctor of his 
ship seemed to think that the 
sea voyage and a week or two’s 
rest afterwards ought to set 
him up. 

She met Staff quite by chance. 
He was pointed out to her as 
Bliss’ servant by the friend she 
was seeing off on the coasting 
steamer. That was the first 
she heard of his being on board. 
Her own boat sailed a day or 
two later. 

Staff was leaning over the 
rails, the picture of woe, gazing 
into the water. He wore a 
corduroy suit and a round 
leather hat, like a beret, though 
it was 103° in the shade. Mar- 
jorie recognised him at once 
from Claude’s description. The 
squint would have been enough. 
“* He looked like a witch-doctor 
who had swallowed his totem.” 

“Do you remember Chim- 
bashi? ” she asked me. 

“The eleventh command- 
ment in the Clayton family,” 
I reminded her, ‘‘is not to go 
near the anthropological section 
in the British Museum.” I 
inquired for her arm. 

“Oh, my arm is all right, 
thank you. Chimbashi has 
done it good.” 

“Well, I introduced my- 
self,”” Marjorie continued, ‘‘ but 
couldn’t get him to talk at 
first. He retired into his shell, 
all but one eye, so to speak, 
which looked at me suspiciously. 
I believe he thought I was a 
newspaper woman. Sancho 
Panza’s squint is embarrass- 
ing. When I told him that I 
knew Renton Parva and was 
a great friend of Irene and Val, 
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he opened out at once, and 
wanted me to go down and 
see Bliss. He thought it might 
soothe him. ‘ He keeps calling 
out for Miss Irene,’ he said. 
‘But mostly he talk random.’ 
“T saw the ship’s doctor, 
but he told me Bliss was not 
in a state to see any one. He 
had just come round from a 
spell of coma, and was subject 
to delusions and loss of memory, 
but he thought that would 
pass with anti-malarial treat- 


ment. He was pumping in 
quinine. Intra-muscular injec- 
tions. Staff said that he had 


had malaria off and on for six 
months. He tried to get him 
back to the coast, but couldn’t 
‘turn him from that there 
dratted terror-dactyl.’ 

I could imagine that Bliss 
was difficult to turn. “‘ Did 
Staff describe the ‘ terror- 
dactyl? ’ ’ I asked Marjorie. 

From Staff’s account Mar- 
jorie concluded that the terror- 
dactyl was an enormous amphi- 
bian python, a sort of fresh- 
water sea serpent. This was 
disappointing, as I was pre- 
pared for a description of an 
apocalyptic beast, “‘each eye 
as large as a windmill and more 
fiery than a glass furnace.” 
But Staff’s story was credibly 
matter-of-fact. “No; he 
didn’t see no wings. And he 
didn’t see no legs, nor tail 
neither.” Only its head was 
above water. The stolid Sancho 
Panza was not impressed by 
the terror-dactyl. He denied 
all its fantastic attributes. 

The whole hunt seems to 
have been a chapter of misad- 
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ventures. Uncle Bliss’ porters 
did not “‘ precede ’’ him, as he 
boasted was their custom. And 
worse, the country was im- 
possible for wheeled transport. 
The lorry and the Vickers- 
Maxim outfit, which must have 
eaten up a considerable fraction 
of the “five figures,’’ had to 
be left behind at the coast. 
So there was never any hope 
of bringing back the pterodactyl 
alive. 

They were several months 
locating the beast. Staff spoke 
disparagingly of its habitat. 
“Tt was a rare unhealthy sort 
of place.”’ He could not put 
his finger on it on the map. 
There were natives, of course. 
They wore their hair in knobs 
and horns, and filed their 
teeth ; he dismissed them as 
“nasty.” He could not tell 
Marjorie the name of the tribe, 
but she gathered that they 
were a pretty low lot, as they 
ate chimpanzee. Even the 
Mbongwe eschew chimpanzee. 
It was most unfortunate for 
Uncle Bliss that this particular 
tribe feared the devil in the 
form of the kongamato, which 
is the local name for the ptero- 
dactyl. They feared it more 
than they feared Uncle Bliss. 
The legend ran that if the 
kongamato saw you first, at 
however great a distance, you 
died ; whereas if you saw the 
kongamato first, it died; but 
as nobody except Uncle Bliss 
was willing to put this legend 
to the test, it was necessary to 
conceal the object-of their ex- 
pedition, and to be diplomatic 
in their questions about the 
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reptile as if it were a creature 
they wished to avoid. Thus 
“the niggers ’—Staff applied 
the word indifferently to all 
Africans from the Hadendowa 
of the Sudan to the Kafirs, and 
the blacks of Guinea—enrolled 
themselves unsuspiciously as 
beaters. 

The chief’s name was Shindy ; 
Staff remembered that, because 
it was apt. He beat the big 
war-drum, the hollowed base 
of a tree. The others beat 
smaller drums, or blew horns. 
When they all turned out for 
a beat, the banging and braying 
was enough to scare the devil. 
Bliss’ usual plan of operations 
was a drive. He would take 
up an advanced position on 
some island, while the natives 
formed up in a line of boats 
and beat along the channels. 
It was all bog and swamp 
and decaying vegetation, which 
gave off a putrid smell, a 
paradise of snakes and vermin. 
Sancho Panza’s “rare unhealthy 
sort of place” was probably 
the most pestilential hole in 
Africa. Bliss was soon at- 
tacked by ague and cramp, 
and had to be carried when he 
was not paddled, but he had 
his daily beat all the same. 

After about a hundred days 
of this they came across the 
track of the kongamato. The 
first native who saw it set up 
a terrific hullabaloo, whereupon 
the whole tribe swung round 
their dug-outs and made for 
the village. Bliss’ boatmen 
were for joining in the sawve- 
qui-peul, but he and Staff 


seized their paddles, whereupon 
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they boldly threw themselves 
into the water, swam to the 
nearest craft, and scrambled 
on board. So the knight and 
the squire were left alone. 
Here, perhaps, is where Don 
Quixote comes in. 

“They made straight for 
the island where the hullabaloo 
started. Staff said the konga- 
mato had left a trail ‘as if 
you had dragged a_ barrer 
along.’ ”’ 

**Without wheels,’’I emended. 

** Yes,” said Marjorie. ‘“‘ How 
did you know? And a coating 
of slime like the saliva of a 
snail.” 

I told her about the lau. 
“The Bahr-el-Ghazal variety 
leaves a furrow like a tumbril. 
Staff is probably nearer the 
mark. He doesn’t exaggerate. 
But please go on. What hap- 
pened next ? ” 

“They waited by the spoor 
until dusk, and then they saw 
it swimming round and round 
on the far side of the pool and 
bending its head, first to one 
side and then to the other, as 
if lost.” 

“* What was it like ? ” 

**'You know the poise of the 
head of a water-snake, a sort 
of blind inquisitive peering. 
They always give me the creeps. 
You don’t know how much they 
see. Well, it was like that, only 
simply gigantic.” 

“T feel as if I had seen it 
myself,’ Marjorie continued. 
“Tf I had been Uncle Bliss, I 
think I should have gone 
straight home—not because I 
was afraid, though it is quite 
likely I might have had cold 
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feet. I mean, I should have 
felt that the kongamato was 
not my affair; I couldn’t have 
put myself in those relations 
with it. I have had this 
instinet with ordinary animals 
like lions when they did not 
know I was watching them. 
As for drawing a bead on the 
pterodactyl1——”’ 

I think I knew what Marjorie 
meant. 

“Suppose some one were to 
take you on a visit to Mars——”’ 

“Quite,” I said. ‘The 
worst possible introduction 
would be to begin by putting 
out eyes with a pop-gun.” 

“It is not exactly awe. 
That doesn’t explain it.” 

“* Self-respect,” I suggested, 
“human esprit-de-corps. One 
wants to show that it is not 
done.” 

With creatures nearer one’s 
own plane one is not troubled 
by appearances; they know. 
Marjorie, by the way, had 
given up shooting altogether. 

I don’t suppose it occurred 
to Uncle Bliss that one 
ought to be on one’s best 
behaviour with the  super- 
normal. His one preoccupation 
would be to shoot the konga- 
mato before it could get away. 

The beast continued its 
melancholy and unsuspicious 
parade safely out of range 
until it was quite dark. It 
was in deeper water on the 
edge of the forest. This was 
evidently its beat. Uncle Bliss’ 
plan was to make a wide detour 
so as to get on the land side 
of the brute without alarming 
it, and to lie up until it came 
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within range. They made the 
journey in the dark. It took 
them several hours, wading 
most of the time, and pushing 
and dragging the dug - out; 
but first they lighted a cordon 
of fires wherever they could 
find a dry patch on the village 
side of the swamp, lest the 
pterodactyl should take it into 
his head to decamp in that 
direction. 

It was dawn before they 
were in position, and they lay 
in wait all day. One point 
Sancho Panza seems to have 
established in the natural his- 
tory of the pterodactyl is its 
regular and crepuscular habit. 
Just before dusk it raised its 
head again in almost exactly 
the same place—an enormous 
head, like a crane—the mechan- 
ical variety. Staff said it had 
red eyes which didn’t move. 
It was facing them, looking 
straight into their bush, but 
he thought it was blind. For 
a few seconds it made no 
movement, but held its head 
poised about ten feet above 
the water; it might have 
been asleep, it was so still. 
Bliss gave the range at two 
hundred yards. Then it began 
its sorrowful inspection of the 
landscape before starting on 
its rounds. It moved in widen- 
ing circles, swaying its neck 
from side to side, probably a 
habit surviving from the meso- 
zoic age when it had sight. 
Each circle brought it a little 
nearer. At eighty yards Uncle 
Bliss, leaning his rifle on Staff’s 
shoulder to steady his aim— 
the ague still gripped him,— 
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fired. The first bullet took it 
in the head, the second in the 
neck as it rose with a con- 
vulsive leap ten feet higher 
out of the water. Its head 
rolled over on one side, and 
its neck, or trunk, sank ver- 
tically like a shaft. Then 
began such a lashing of the 
waters as has probably never 
been witnessed since the days 
of the churning of the Ocean 
of Milk in the Ramayana. 

The kongamato’s head was 
not seen again ; only its middle 
coils continued to lash the water 
for some minutes. The blood 
and foam reached them on the 
bank. Staff says Uncle Bliss 
was sick, but he attributed 
this to the fever. The ptero- 
dactyl didn’t bleed red. The 
colour of the foam where it 
went down was yellowish green, 
“like the inside of the pods 
of them water-lilies.”” He added 
a picturesque detail about a 
flock of white night - herons 
which came and hovered over 
the scum that the water gave 
up like the gulls you feed with 
crumbs from Waterloo Bridge. 

Staff avers that the konga- 
mato cried out before it went 
under. When Marjorie asked 
him to describe its cry, he 
said he couldn’t put a name 
to it, but it was ‘“ most like a 
siren, the kind you hear in 
shipping yards.” 

I told her that the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal variety bellows. The 


Shilluks say the sound is like 
a bull calf. 

The body of the kongamato 
was never recovered, nor even 
searched for. 


It took Sancho 
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Panza all his time getting his 
knight home. Before they 
reached the village, Uncle Bliss 
was wandering. 

“Didn’t he shoot anything 
else ? ’” Irene asked. 

** He shot a hippo or two for 
Shindy, to keep him warking,” 
Marjorie quoted. 

It seemed that the two fleas 
from the ear of the ant bear 
“totally new to science,’ were 
the only material results of the 
expedition. 

Sancho Panza spoke of the 
terror-dactyl contemptuously ; 
he referred to it as “that 
dratted creature.’’ The feeling 
uppermost in his mind seems 
to have been resentment, which 
was only natural, seeing that 
“the winged reptile ’” was the 
cause of his tribulations and 
of Uncle Bliss’ unaccountable 
madness. Staff must have had 
a pretty rough time getting 
him to the coast. Marjorie 
gathered that he had had 
“trouble with the niggers.” 
Shindy was difficult. But, no 
doubt, Sancho Panza’s uséful 
eye came in here. The pair 
of them would appear as super- 
normal as the kongamato. Too 
super-normal, perhaps. On 
three occasions they dropped 
Uncle Bliss and bolted. He 
couldn’t walk a step, and had 
to be carried all the way, over 
eight hundred miles. Some 
days he was too ill to move, 
and kept muttering — talking 
random. 

‘Poor Uncle Bliss!” sighed 
Irene. 

“* Poor Sancho Panza ! ”’ said 
Marjorie. ‘‘ Uncle Bliss is prob- 
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ably up and about again, getting 
the cages ready for the animals 
so that you will be able to see 
them in the holidays.” 

They were going to spend 
Christmas with the Sellingers 
after their first term at school. 

“T hope he won’t hunt terror- 
dactyls again,’ Angela said. 

“Sancho Panza hopes he 
will stay at home and hunt 
hares.” 

“ That was exactly what the 
other Sancho Panza said,” I 
observed. 

** Of the other Don Quixote.”’ 

So Marjorie saw the analogy 
too. 

“Staff said he hoped it 
would larn him.” 

“Perhaps it will,’ I said. 
But I couldn’t see: Uncle Bliss 
recanting. He would continue 
to hunt for mushrooms at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Marjorie related this history 
over her coffee and rolls in 
the dining-room at Sam Suffy. 
It contains all that is likely to 
be known of the natural history 
of the pterodactyl, for, after 
Mombasa, Staff became even 
less communicative, and I never 
heard of any details being given 
to the world by Uncle Bliss. 
No one dared mention it, not 
even Irene. At the Clapper- 
house the kongamato, as a 
subject of conversation, was 
taboo. 

Before déjewner we had per- 
suaded Marjorie to stay with 
us a week. The friendly Louise 
added her entreaties, extolling 
the good air of Nurien. She 
touched Marjorie’s elbow gently 
with one hand, as was her 
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custom when she was attracted 
by people, and pointed out of 
the window, as though at the 
concrete desirability, with the 
other. Marjorie decided im- 
pulsively to hire a motor and 
fetch her luggage from Pau, or 
Paw, as Uncle Bliss called it, 
and to take the children with 
her. 

“Why not stay and come 
home with us?’ Angela pro- 
posed. 

The time had come when we 
could no longer postpone send- 
ing Irene and Val to school. 
Angela was taking them the 
very next week, and they were 
going to spend a few days with 
the Sellingers. Marjorie was 
delighted with the idea of 
travelling there with them. 

We spent most of Marjorie’s 
week out-of-doors, and took 
our lunch with us nearly every 
day. She was introduced to 
all our haunts, and pronounced 
on the merits of the different 
sites for the villa, about which 
Angela was still hesitating. One 
day we went to the farm in 
which Louise was born and 
reared, and which now belonged 
to her brother; and Marjorie 
made a sketch of it for her, 
and Angela decided that we 
must all go and live in it, and 
take Louise with us back to 
the paternal roof-tree. It was 
a seductive old farm of grey 
stone with a short fringe of 
roof tucked in over the front 
gable like a matronly toupet ; 
while, to add to the symmetry, 
a semi-circular bulge of oven 
projected at the back, roofed 
in the same way. The two 
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ends were step-gabled, a feature 
peculiar to the Nurien farms. 
I have never seen it else- 
where. A flat slate is set on 
each diminishing - stone, pro- 
jecting pyramid-wise. Marjorie 
thought it was a provision 
for cats. 

“There was once a pious 
and seigneurial lady in the 
valley of Nurien,”’ she began, 
““who lost her husband in the 
Crusades”; but there she 
stopped. 

** Ye-es ? ” said Irene. 

“Can’t you go on? You 
ought to be able to guess the 
rest.” 

Irene guessed that she pro- 
vided for cats. 

“Exactly,” said Marjorie. 
“She became a_ felinophile, 
which is Latin for a lover of 
cats. Nowadays when old 
ladies feel like that, they endow 
homes and send round pamph- 
lets, ‘Feed the Cats.’ But if 
all the cats were well fed, as 
they were no doubt in her 
time, she would have to find 
another way of pampering 
them. So she designed the 
steps to make it easy for them 
to get on to the roof. The cat- 
gable would become a condition 
of tenantry.”’ 

Angela didn’t like cats, but 
she said she would rather have 
cats and cat-gables than no 
cat-gables. 

The cat-gable roof for the 
villa was carried nem. con. 
We next considered the Nurien 
poulailler, that curious little 
outhouse common to all farms 
in the valley—pig-sty, hen- 
roost, rabbit-hutch, and pigeon- 








house in one. The pigs, as is 
appropriate, are the ground- 
lings, and live in small cubicles 
with a heart-shaped aperture 
in the door for ventilation— 
always a heart; there is no 
other symbol. The next floor, 
three feet from the ground, 
verandah and hen-roost, is 
reached by a hen-ladder, where 
there are no steps; and the 
roof is the colombier with the 
pigeon-holes inset and protrud- 
ing, projecting like miniature 
dormer windows. Marjorie 
sketched it for Louise, a pig’s 
eye and snout sticking out of 
each heart in parody of a love 
token, and Angela decided that 
we should have to keep pigs, 
hens, rabbits, and pigeons; 
otherwise we should have no 
excuse for the poulailler. Also 
it would be an economy, like 
the rock garden and the fox- 
glove wall, in addition to being 
esthetic. The poulailler would 
have been carried nem. con. if 
Angela had not suddenly re- 
membered our dwindling capi- 
tal. Obviously it would be 
more economical to return to 
our first project and live in 
the existing farmhouse, and to 
use the existing poulailler, as 
lodgers, with Louise for our 
femme de ménage blissfully. re- 
instated. We adhered to this 
plan until we saw Louise’s 
brother’s wife. How one does 
overlook things in dreams! 
Louise’s brother’s wife, 4 
loud-voiced, capable, manag- 
ing woman, with a figure like 
two pumpkins which have been 
blessed by the sun, was in- 
capable of being overlooked. 
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So we next considered the barn. 
Angela thought a barn would 
be cheaper. If not this barn, 
then another. There was a 
satisfying uniformity in the 
Nurien farm architecture. The 
barns were like the houses and 
indistinguishable from them at 
a distance, the same grey stone, 
immensely solid, and the same 
pointed roofs and grey slate 
tiles, Wiltshire colour. Some 
of them had cat-gables. And 
they all had the most glori- 
ous door-windows, in which 
four tall men could stand 
abreast. The whole of the 
hay went in here, spring and 
summer crops ; haystacks were 
unknown in the valley. It 
would be a pity to clear it all 
out, Angela thought ; we might 
leave a little in the corner for 
the sake of the smell. She 
was tired of living in lodgings, 
and wanted to be quite inde- 
pendent, and live in the country 
and keep pigs. 

“There’s our house,” she 
said, pointing to the barn. 
“An outlay of fifty pounds, 
perhaps, and a  carpenter’s 
wages for a few weeks, and the 
price of a little wood.” 

Marjorie joined in the dis- 
cussion of practical details, 
where the windows were to 
be put in, and the partitions, 
and the fireplace and chimney. 
Angela proposed making a gal- 
lery of the first floor, and a 
hall and library of the ground 
floor, pictures above and books 
beneath. ‘‘ We could send for 
them from Homersfield, and 
the carpets. I would make 
the place as clean as a pin.” 
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Val saw an opportunity for 
the amalgamation of the two 
museums. 

“We could sleep in the 
poulailler,”’ I suggested. 

**'We would have to build a 
little annexe for the bedrooms. 
But don’t you think it’s a 
lovely idea? ” 

I agreed that it sounded 
attractive. Anyhow, the barn 
was delightful to look at from 
outside. 

** And if we can’t earn enough 
money by keeping pigs,’ she 
continued, ‘we can live by 
giving English lessons to French 
people and French lessons to 
English people.”’ 

Marjorie supplemented this 
scheme with the suggestion 
that when Val and Irene came 
back from school with their 
book-larning, we should be able 
to open classes in arithmetic 
and geography as well as lan- 
guages. 

But the children wanted to 
stay behind and live in the 
barn, and “ mind the chickens 
and pigs” instead of going 


to school. Val said, “‘ Why 
shouldn’t we be _ farmers, 
mummy?” And Irene said, 


“T’m going to drive the pigs 
to market.”” Arithmetic would 
come in there too, Marjorie 
reminded her. 

The way Angela cast off le 
souct de lendemain was mag- 
nificent. The children believed 
that she would be disappointed 
if she did not get her barn. 
They had no suspicion, of 
course, of the too easily measur- 
able margin between us and 
the doorstep. Marjorie knew, 
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I believe. Probably that was 
why Angela played the Arca- 
dian game with such convic- 
tion ; she wanted to show her 
that we were not worrying. 

I could see that Marjorie 
was cogitating something. On 
the way home she persuaded 
Angela to let her take the 
children to school. ‘“ Why 
should you trek all the way 
across France and back again 
when I am going anyhow, and 
should love to have them with 
me. We could go on to the 
Sellingers’ together. They have 
asked me too, you know.” 

Angela agreed without a 
great deal of persuasion. There 
were strong economical reasons, 
and apart from these she had 
a feeling that ‘‘ dear Homers- 
field ’’ would be a little melan- 
choly with tenants in the house. 
She told Marjorie that we 
would build her a prophet’s 
chamber in the barn, or annexe, 
with the money she saved out 
of her ticket. 

“How sweet of you!” said 
Marjorie. ‘But you’d better 
not. You’d find me a fixture.” 

“The fixeder the better,” 
Angela told her. ‘‘It will be 
your very own room. And 
when you are in Uganda we 
will let Uncle Bliss in some- 
times; that is, if he behaves 
properly, and doesn’t want to 
measure people’s craniums.” 

I am ashamed to say that I 
had not thought of Uncle Bliss 
all the afternoon. We won- 
dered why we had no news of 
him. Sellinger had not an- 


swered my letter, and Marjorie 
was expecting to hear from 
Staff. He had promised to 
write when she saw him at 
Mombasa, and she had given 
him her Pau address. 

“IT am abserlutely certain 
he will write, if he promised,” 
Irene assured us loyally. 

And sure enough there was 
his letter waiting for us when 
we got back to Sam Suffy. It 
had been forwarded from Pau, 
and was addressed in a curious 
hand to— 


Lapy CRITCHLEY, 
Ouvert Toute L’année, 


Ascenseur, 
Chauffage Central, 
Cuisine Renommée, 
Pau. 


The post-office had chanced 
on the right hotel, an impor- 
tant item which he had omitted 
in the address. Marjorie opened 
it, and read— 


“Mister Bliss is rare queer 
he has still got the malarier 
bad he keeps on asking after 
Miss Ireney, if Miss Ireney 
comes here which you say 
was likely you will plese inform 
her to visit Mister Bliss, she 
would do him a site of good I 
am thinking.—Yours kindly, 

ROBERT STAFF.” 


“Poor Uncle Bliss!’ said 
Irene. 

““T wish I hadn’t called him 
the Blatant Beast,’ Angela 
said to me when we were 
alone. 
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XV. PREVOYANTS D’AVENIR. 


Sellinger’s letter came the 
day after Marjorie and the 
children left. Uncle Bliss had 
had a relapse, but he was 
better again—Sellinger thought 
out of danger. Luckily, Cronk, 
the new doctor, was a good 
man, and seemed to know a 
lot about malaria. 

“He was five years in 
Assam,”’ Sellinger wrote, “‘ and 
he has put in some research 
work in Nigeria. He tells me 
that in the majority of cases 
in his experience pernicious 
malaria has proved fatal, but 
Bliss is such a tough nut he 
thinks he will shake it off, 
though it is doubtful if he will 
ever go pterodactyl - hunting 
again. 

“The important thing is to 
keep him quiet, but he abso- 
lutely refuses to have a nurse 
in the house. Staff is the only 
person who can do anything 
with him. An excellent fellow. 
Never leaves him, though per- 
sonally I should not like to 
have that eye revolving at the 
foot of my bed, if I were 
feeling ill. 

“Now for Bliss’ message. 
He wants you to come and be 
his agent, to which Ethel and 
I add our entreaties. We 
shall be very disappointed if 
you refuse. As for Bliss, it 
would be an act of charity. 
Saxby is going in any case, 
and a good riddance. I don’t 
believe the fellow is straight. 
Old Borett would help you on 
the technical side, and now 


you are so much stronger, I 
am sure you would not find 
the work too heavy. I rubbed 
it into Bliss that you would 
have to have a car, and he 
agreed. He wants the whole 
family to come, but, of course, 
you will please yourself about 
that. I suggested having the 
east wing put in order, and he 
said he would have the up- 
holsterers over from Homerton. 
You would be quite on your 
own—the best quarters in the 
house, facing the lake, and 
the family could see as much 
or as little of him as they 
liked, though I think the idea 
of having the children about 
in the holidays is a great attrac- 
tion. Irene has made a con- 
quest. I believe she could 
manage him as well as Staff. 
Ethel always says she and 
Val are the most diplomatic 
young people she knows. We 
hope to see them both in a 
few days. I think you will 
find Bliss has softened a great 
deal. He has got a trained 
nurse down for Mrs Staff— 
the mother of Sancho Panza— 
at no end of expense. Electric 
massage treatment. She was 
bedridden with rheumatism, 
but is able to get about a little 
now. Whether you will be 
able to make him shell out for 
repairs and all that, is another 
question. You know the state 
the house is in, like a disused 
barracks. It wants a new 
roof and drains. The farms 
are all tumbling down, The 
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tenants will be your main 
difficulty. They have a fair 
grouse, but that is where your 
diplomacy will come in. If the 
worst comes to the worst, you 
could throw it up if you 
found Bliss impossible. Ethel 
says you won’t take it on. I 
say you will. It will be a 
great bit of luck for us if 
you do.” 

The letter concluded with a 
postscript to Angela from Mrs 
Sellinger, saying how they were 
looking forward to seeing the 
children, and how desolated 
they would both be if we 
didn’t follow ourselves very 
soon. 

Under this another postscript 
in Sellinger’s hand :— 

““Important item ! 
to mention terms. 
offering £750 a year.” 


I forgot 
Bliss is 


Angela was shopping when 
the letter came. I went in 
search of her, and found her 
buying vegetables at a stall 
in the market. “I have 
had an offer of a job,” 
I told her. “Seven-fifty a 
year, motor, comfortable 
quarters——’”’ Of course, she 
guessed who it was. She had 
expected it. 

“But you will never be able 
to stick it,” she said. 

“We will be able to send 
Val to X.,” I reminded her. 
X. was my old school. 

“You mustn’t think of it. 
You are not nearly strong 
enough. Besides, it would be 
an impossible position.” 

“T’ll make it possible all 
right,” I said. 


[Oct. 


We gravitated to a seat 
under the planes. 

“The Whittakers go out 
next month,” she reflected. 

I unfolded Uncle Bliss’ plan 
of “living in.” It would mean 
that we should have to give 
up the idea of living at Homers- 
field. Angela’s feet touched 
earth again, but she kept them 
there angelically. She thought 
that if we went at all, we ought 
to live at the Clapperhouse. 
We owed that to Uncle Bliss. 
“You see, he has no friends. 
It is his own fault, perhaps, 
but he will probably want 
them now, and Irene being on 
the spot would make all the 
difference. We will have to 
get her a new governess. Alter 
the Christmas term.” 

I agreed that it was the least 
we could do. I probably owed 
my appointment to Irene. 

“But supposing you find 
him insufferable,’ I said. “‘ The 
‘softening’ Sellinger talks 
about is only a _ phase, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. 
“One can’t expect malignant 
malaria to change one’s spots 
altogether.” 

“‘ There is always the remedy 
of Homersfield.”’ 

We spent a day or two 
revolving the pros and cons. 
Sellinger advised us to take 
our time. It was not a thing 
one could decide by the toss 
of a coin. Then one morning 
I had an inspiration. ‘“ Let's 
go and consult the oracle,” I 
suggested. ‘“‘ Why not the pré- 
voyant d’avenir.” 

It was an excuse for al 
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extravagance which we had 
long contemplated. The oracle 
dwelt at Lys, a remote hamlet 
embowered in oaks, on the 
top of a hill miles away from 
any town or railway station. 
Angela had only heard of her 
from me, but I had seen her 


cottage. 
“Think of the interior,” I 
tempted her, ‘“‘the kind of 


place you might expect to 
find a salamander in the fire 
and herbs hanging on the wall, 
sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse.”’ 

“And a broomstick much 
worn with straddling. But you 
have never been inside.” 

It was true. I had never 
been inside. Nor had I seen 
the sorceress. I had only 
seen her cottage, a fleeting 
crepuscular glimpse as I was 
whisked past in a motor; and 
that was twenty—to be exact, 
twenty-two—years ago, two or 
three weeks before we got 
engaged. 

I had only seen Angela once 
then. It was in the early days 
of motoring, when people ran 
out of their houses to see you 
pass, and horses backed into 
the hedge or ditch, and one 
was either a nuisance or a 
show. I had a great envy to 
stop the car and consult the 
fortune-teller. About Angela, 
of course, and myself, whether 
the planets in their courses—— 
But I was the youngest member 
of the party—a guest, as a 
matter of fact—and we were 
subject to periodic engine 
trouble, and on the point of 
being benighted, and my host 
wanted to dine and sleep at 
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Mauléon, which I knew was 
impossible. 

I had thought it a great bit 
of luck being able to explore 
the Béarnais country with my 
friends. The motor alone would 
be an adventure. Then two 
days before we started I met 
Angela at a tennis party. 

Naturally as we passed 
through Lys that enchanted 
evening I was not in love 
with the machine which in- 
creased the miles between me 
and felicity. I might have 
thrown my host over; it was 
weak of me, I suppose, not to. 
I made one shamefaced effort 
to extricate myself, and, basely 
ungrateful, I was pondering 
another when the rays of the 
sun, now level with the car, 
caught the board over the 
door of the cottage, and I 
read the inscription, ‘“ Pré- 
voyant d’avenir.”” I don’t 
know why it was—just the 
hour and the place, I suppose, 
romance more than supersti- 
tion—but I had an instinct 
that the soothsayer inside was 
the one person who could read 
my horoscope. 

Why should she live at Lys ? 
And why should her cottage 
be suddenly projected into the 
dream in which I was isolated ? 
If I had seen her board up in 
a town I should probably have 
thought no more about it. 
But at Lys? It was not 
likely that she would have any 
local clients. That was the 
Greek idea: you had to fre- 
quent your oracle from a dis- 
tance. These were the oaks 
of Dodona. I would have 
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given a great deal to see the 
folk who came to consult this 
sorceress. But in an instant 
we were in the oak woods 
again. The place was like a 
small forest clearing, a dozen 
or more white-washed cottages 
on each side of the road, but, 
so far as I could see, no shop, 
not even a buvette. The only 
other thing I remembered about 
Lys was that the house next 
the witch’s had a white cross 
chalked up on the door, prob- 
ably a phylactery against the 
evil eye. 

Angela and I had often in- 
dulged conjecture as to the 
relations between these neigh- 
bours. Perhaps we should be 
able to find out something. 

The sceptical Angela was 
the last person to dabble in 
mysticism. I could no more 
picture her at a clairvoyant’s 
than the Brebis at the con- 
fessional. She and I held 
spirit - rapping, table - turning, 
and other such abracadabra in 
equal derision. But she was 
interested in the prophetess of 
Lys. The woman’s existence 
was an enigma. Who were 
her clients? I had always 
had an itching to be one of 
them. Whenever I wanted 
to consult the will of the gods, 
I thought of the woman of 
Lys. My youthful instinct that 
something really Pythian might 
be communicated by her grew 
into what in other people I 
might have called superstition. 
This and my respect for Chim- 
bashi were my only concessions 
to the occult. 

“We might meet some of 
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the other clients,’ I persisted. 


“And I should like to see 
that house with the white 
cross again. I shouldn’t wonder 
if the witch and the curé lived 
next door to each other. Per- 
haps there is a buvette after 
all. If so, we may hear some 
gossip.” 

Angela’s curiosity was in- 
trigued ; the weather was pro- 
pitious; we were soon com- 
mitted to the extravagance. 
The adventure would leave us 
the poorer by the cost of four- 
teen days of uneventful living, 
but it was worth it. 

We left by an early train, 
and hired a fiacre for the day 
from the Taverne Bernéde at 
Balisson, the nearest railway 
station. Our cocher was a 
pleasant old Béarnais, with a 
set smile and a_harvester’s 
hat. His dog, a crop-eared, 
red-eyed, crop-tailed beast of 
catholic ancestry, but single- 
minded in his attachment to 
our luncheon-basket, came with 
us. It was twenty-two years 
almost to a day since I had 
covered that bit of road in the 
motor which carried me farther 
and farther from _ beatitude. 
The leaves were beginning to 
turn, and every garden hau 
its plot of crysanthemums ready 
for Toussaint. One of them 
which I thought I remembered 
communicated that sensation 
du deja vu which one has in 
dreams sometimes, and the 


picture brought the two drives 
so close together that part of 
the exhilaration I felt was like 
relief after suspense, as if the 
second drive were following on 
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the first. I had shed the twenty- 
two years. And so had Angela. 

We lunched within sight of 
our Dodona. Lys is built on 
a mamelon. Delightful word ! 
Its white houses showed through 
the oaks. The little stream 
which trickled down to us 
through a chestnut wood re- 
minded me of the beck at 
Renton Parva. The brown 
leaves kept fluttering down in 
showers, and the fruit dropping 
among the autumn crocuses, 
where they lay like curled-up 
baby hedgehogs on a carpet 
of biscuit-coloured tassels, the 
débris of June. They were 
cutting hay in the field over 
the beck, the third crop, knee- 
deep only. For the first time 
in my life I saw swathes of hay 
empurpled by crocuses. 

A peasant passed with a 
scythe, and we asked him the 
name of the stream. 

** Lange,” he answered. Or 
it may have been ‘‘ L’Ange.” 

I asked him if there were any 
fish in it. 

“Yes, certainly,”’ he replied. 
“One fishes. The stream is full 
of écrivisses.”’ 

The word puzzled me at 
first. I thought of shrimps, 
lobsters, crabs ; but I did not 
tumble to the fresh-water vari- 
ant until I remembered the 
crayfish in the fountain of the 
Taverne Bernéde under the 
stuffed vulture. 

“You tie a piece of meat to 
a string and pull it up, so,” the 
Scythe-bearer explained®;, with 
al appropriate gesture. 

“Yes, but are there any 
other fish ? ’ I ventured. 
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“‘ Certainly, monsieur ; there 
are trout.” 

As he spoke I saw a fish 
rise under the alders on the | 
opposite bank. It was an 
ideal place. ‘“‘We must bring 
the children here in the summer 
holidays,” Angela said; and I 
marked the hole from which 
Irene would drag up an im- 
mense crayfish, the stickle over 
which I should cast my fly, 
the backwater in which Val 
would dabble with the asticot 
—I am afraid his initiation 
into the gentle art, pace Mon- 
sieur Bruneteau, was very un- 
British, but French trout are 
notoriously indifferent to the 
fly,—and the hornbeam under 
which Angela, guarding the 
luncheon - basket from nosing 
kine, would smile enigmatically 
over the last outrage by M. 
Mirbeau. 

She was gazing up at the 
white houses in the oaks. 

Would the sorceress have a 
beard, she wondered, and 
choppy fingers, and skinny lips, 
and stir a cauldron ? 

“Perhaps we shall meet 
Graymalkin and Paddock.” 

‘What shall we ask the 
sorceress ? ” 

We decided not to ask her 
anything. She would be certain 
to tell us that we were going 
to start on a long journey, at 
the end of which we should 
inherit a large fortune. 

““T wonder if Uncle Bliss 
will leave Irene anything ? ”’ 

** Not if he thinks we expect 
it.” 

Nice people in books do not 
dwell on these contingencies, 
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but I must confess to an 
interest in Uncle Bliss’ accumu- 
lations. I had got into the 
habit of waking up at three 
in the morning, the least opti- 
mistic of hours, and thinking 
about the children’s future. I 
saw Irene, a nursery governess, 
wheeling a perambulator in 
the garden of a suburban villa, 
and Val behind a grille at a 
bank. 

“Trene will marry,” said 
Angela, reading my thoughts. 

“Uncle Bliss ought to give 
her a dét.” 

‘* Fish-ponds,”’ said Angela. 

I reckoned up the extent of 
his largesse up to date. A 
shilling, a bottled spider minus 
its legs, a crushed scorpion——. 
I am afraid impecuniosity de- 
velops a calculating disposition. 

“I must give up smoking 
English baccy,” I resolved, 
knocking the ashes out of my 
pipe. The tap-tap of the bowl 
against the root of our tree 
made a hollow sound. 

“I wish we could find some 
buried treasure,”’ Angela said. 

She looked down at her dove- 
coloured stockings and shoes, 
and discovered a hole in the 
instep just large enough to 
admit a small mosquito. “It 
is dreadful having to go about 
in rags,” she said. But in 
spite of her economies she 
always seemed to me beauti- 
fully and becomingly dressed. 
She was wearing a hat which 
she had bought at the Magasins 
Printemps for three and a half 
francs, about tenpence half- 
penny, and trimmed herself. 
She looked bewitching in it. 


I told her so, and my praise 
of the hat and what it framed, 
mingled with the music of the 
cow bells, the tapping of a 
woodpecker in the chestnut- 
tree, and the chatter of the 
stream, not to speak of the 
fragrance of the hay—for even 
September hay smells sweet— 
exorcised the snake in our 
Eden. It was impossible to 
indulge mercenary care in such 
surroundings. Besides, there 
was the village on the mamelon 
to explore, and the mysterious 
soothsayer to visit; and if 
that didn’t add a little em- 
broidery to the prose of life, I 
should like to know what did. 

Twenty-two years ago, when 
I could not speak Angela’s 
name without blushing like a 
kid, I wanted to ask the old 
woman up there on the hill 
if the stars in their courses—— 
And now she and I had come 
to consult her together in the 
same week of September, when 
the chrysanthemums were 
flowering for Toussaint, and 
the chestnuts pelting the cro- 
cuses. Nothing had changed. 
If that wasn’t something to 
write a poem about, I should 
like to know what was. 

So I moralised in the manner 
of Jacques, or, I might say, of 
my contemporaries. ForI lodge 
a sentimental Victorian bogey 
which I have found impossible 
to evict, though I have got 
him well under lock and key. 
I neither write poems nor 
compose them aloud, even to 
Angela; but three words— 
luckily two of them were figures, 
which would make it appear 
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that I was engaged in a sum— 
must have escaped me, for 
Angela caught them up. 

“ Twenty-two years,” she re- 
peated. ‘“‘ Your sorceress must 
be quite an old woman.” 

I explained that sorceresses 
do not usually set up shop 
before the age of experience, 
which I believed was three- 
score years and ten. 

In that case, Angela reminded 
me, the old lady, if she were 
still alive, must be ninety-two. 

It was extraordinarily stupid 
of me not to think of that 
before. I suppose it had not 
entered my head that super- 
natural beings like witches were 
not eternal. My faith in this 
one must have been instinctive, 
as in matters of religion, not 
reasoned. 

“Now I remember,” I re- 
flected more hopefully, “fifty 
was the age limit at Delphi. 
I mean they began at fifty. 
By that reckoning she may not 
be much more than seventy 
after all.” 

We approached Lys with 
misgivings, but, sorceress or no 
sorceress, it was a perfect day. 
Anyhow, we should soon know. 

We climbed up into the 
village, whither the fiacre had 
preceded us, by a lane with 
lopped cherry-trees on either 
side, hung with vines, into 
which the bright red bryony 
berries had inserted themselves 
among clusters of grapes with 
the most happy effect. We 
marked an avenue of toad- 
Stools, orange red caps, and 
yellow gills, and wondered if 
they were the kind that had 
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diverted Uncle Bliss from the 
pterodactyl. We passed a duck- 
pond. We were on the crest 
of the mamelon now. In the 
grove of Dodona. Here were 
the white-washed buildings. On 
the door of the very first house 
we saw a white cross, and over 
the door of the house next to 
it a board. The street was 
deserted save for an expostu- 
lating donkey tied to a post. 
The only other sounds came 
from the ducks on the pond. 
‘What a  changeless little 
place!” I thought. We ap- 
proached and read— 

‘** Prévoyants d’avenir.”’ 

‘It’s plural,’ I said. “‘ There 
must be a nest of them.” 

“The weird sisters,” Angela 
suggested. ‘“‘ There are gener- 
ally three.” 

I had forgotten Graymalkin 
and Paddock. 

But the dalage in the window 
betrayed a small grocer’s shop. 

Were the priestesses lodgers ? 
Prosaic thought ! 

‘** Veuve Felix,” we read on 
the board. 

We peered inside. At first 
our view was obscured by pyra- 
mids of Kub in small square 
packets, arrays of bootlaces, 
bottles of sweets, combs, hair- 
pins, biscuits, soap, candles, 
espadrilles ; but gradually we 
discerned a moving background 
to all this. A matronly figure 
of superb dimensions blocked 
the door between the shop and 
the kitchen. 

Veuve Felix looked as if she 
did herself uncommonly well. 

Slowly it dawned on us—on 
Angela first. “‘ A little French,” 
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she observed, “is a dangerous 
thing.” 

Obviously it was not through 
crystals that our sorceress gazed 
into the future. 

We went inside and gossiped 
with Veuve Felix. Angela did 
most of the talking. I was too 
occupied in watching the un- 
frugal folds that fell from the 
widow’s chin in a pente pas 
assez rapide, and extended to 
a point a little below the 
middle of her apron. She 
ought always to sit at the 
door of her shop, I thought, 
a monument of thrift and 
the bourgeois virtues. For 
Veuve Felix kept a small co- 
operative store, and was agent 
for a Prudential Insurance 
Society. 

Angela bought half the pyra- 
mid of Kub. 

“It just shows,” she said 
when we got outside. 

It showed a great many 
things: that frugality was re- 
warded in the person of Veuve 
Felix; that Lys was a bit 
ahead of the times twenty-two 
years ago; that, as Angela 
had already remarked, a little 
French is a dangerous thing ; 
and that further, commerce 
with the occult was inadvis- 
able. But to which of these 
showings Angela referred I had 
no clue. 

“Why Kub? ” I asked her. 
“It’s vile stuff.” 

“It’s not very nice,” she 
agreed, ‘“‘ but it’s cheap. And 
it will save us going to the 
boucherie.”’ 

So that was the end of our 
supernatural solicitings. 
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* Still,” I said, ‘‘we have 
had a jolly day.” 


** Positively blissful,’ said 
Angela. 
“Blissful” had become a 


family word through contact 
with Ursa Major. It could be 
applied with varying shades of 
significance, ironically to things 
ursine, as well as literally in its 
primary sense to things angelic. 
Thus the adjectival form of 
Angela and her antithesis in 
the order of Homo sapiens 
could be synonyms. 

This may appear a pedantic 
excursion into domestic phil- 
ology; it is none the less 
relevant. We had been think- 
ing so much of the witch that 
we had forgotten the important 
decision we had come to con- 
sult her about. Angela’s “ posi- 
tively blissful ’’ reminded me 
that we were no forwarder. 
Should we, or should we not, 
pack up our things and take 
the next train Blisswards. The 
oracular inspiration was want- 
ing. Angela said as much as 
we got into our fiacre. It was 
just at that moment that my 
eye caught the board with its 
inscription, ‘‘ Felix.” 

‘“The oracle has spoken,” I 
said. 

‘** What oracle ? ” said Angela. 

I pointed to the board. “If 
that doesn’t direct us to Bliss, 
his abode, then all oracles are 
dumb.” 

“Very well,” said Angela. 
“That settles it. To-day is 
Monday, to-morrow we Wi 
pack up, and we will start on 
Wednesday.” 

What a delightful thing 1 
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decision. The prophetess had 
cast out doubt. 

** Before the end of the week 
we shall see the kiddies.” 

** And Homersfield.”’ 

“Home, Homer, Homers- 
field,’’ repeated Angela. 

I dismissed the doubtfully 
blissful considerations that had 
weighed with me so much, 
screwing money out of him 
for repairs, putting things 
straight with his tenants, keep- 
ing my temper, supporting his 
ursine humours ; all these mis- 
givings perished, asphyxiated 
in nostalgia, like moths in Val’s 
collecting bottle. 

“TI shall go to Homersfield 
every day,’ cooed Angela, with 
the voice of a rock dove. ‘‘ The 
Whittakers leave on the fif- 
teenth. There will be heaps 
to do in the garden.” 

I could see her rapturously 
potting chrysanthemums. 

“Why not instal the Brebis 
for a bit ? ”’ 

Angela thought this a very 
good idea. 

The Brebis, I should have 
mentioned, had forsaken France. 
Never again would she have 
to cross the channel, or smell 
incense, or see crucifixes or 
calvaires, or reposoirs at the 
corner of the street, or 
processions of the  Féte 
Dieu, or other such abomina- 
tions and idolatries. Dax 
and Ax and Aix would know 
her no more. She had found 
a@ place in England with a 
name that ended in “‘ wich,” 
@ much homelier termination, 
and the baths were every bit 
a$ good. 
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I claimed full marks for 
Veuve Felix. 

**She helped us to make up 
our minds,’”’ Angela conceded. 

I thought this inadequate. 
You can’t expect an oracle to 
rap you out a plain Yes or 
No. It is not done. She of 
Lys was pure Delphi. 

‘*She had to give it us in its 
Pythian wrapping,’ I argued. 

Angela agreed that it would 
have spoilt it if it had been 
less of a parable. 

Only it ought to have been 
in hexameters. 

Prévoyant davenir, que veut 
dire ton pythien ‘‘ Felix’? 

No. That wouldn’t do. I 
found the French language de- 
ficient in dactyls. The road to 
Balisson was strewn with broken 
hexameters. 

“TJ would go to her again,” I 
said. 


We talked Homersfield most 
of the way home, and after 
dinner amidst desultory pack- 
ing. The children were to 
spend a night with the Whit- 
takers. They would have 
visited Farmer Stubbs, and 
the rickyard, and the Baron 
and Baroness Fig-tree, and the 
cow called Hungry, and in- 
spected their museum, and no 
doubt laid night lines for eels. 
We could smell the water-mill, 
and the Witch Pool, and Hun- 
gry’s stable; and to these 
ghost smells we added another, 
equally homely and more per- 
suasive, that of a log fire 
which we lighted in my bed- 
room. It was our first and 
last extravagance of the kind. 
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Downstairs we had a comfort- 
less anthracite stove, one of 
those French salamandres with 
a serpentine coil of pipe run- 
ning into the wall, which emit 
heat without cheerfulness, and 
are as ugly as sin, or the 
kongamato, which they prob- 
ably resemble. Angela in a 
room with a salamandre was 
an incongruous picture, one 
of the exactions of the Dis- 
ciplinary Spirit. 

As we drew up our deck- 
chairs to the blaze we heard 
the stroke of an axe on the 
terrace below. We looked out 
of the window and saw the 
stalwart Louise working by 
the light of a lantern which 
she had hooked to Madame 
Brun’s Judas tree. She was 
chopping up the skeleton of 
Madame Brun’s garden seat. 
Presently she stumped upstairs 
with the débris in her apron, 
and emptied it with a great 
clatter on the floor. “ C’est 
bon. O’est bon. N’est ce pas. 
Le bon feu.” 

Ah, Louise! Comme vous 
nous avez toujours choyé ! 

Yes, a fire has a soul, and 
firelight is poetry. ‘‘ Why does 


the Frenchman prefer his stuffy 
asphyxiating pipe?” I asked 
Angela. 

“He would say that the 
open fireplace was our godt, I 
suppose, 


and the salamandre 


It was a melancholy arrival 
at the Clapperhouse. Sellinger 
met us at the station with the 
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his govt, as if that was all there 
was in it.” 

Homesickness was making 
us insular. 

“T like the lapping sound 
of the logs. It’s like a brook.” 

“ Like the Lange.” 

** Or the beck.” 

** And the smell is like the 
library fire at Homersfield.”’ 

‘J wonder if Chimbashi is 
up to any mischief now. Does 
he think the gobe-mouches at 
the British Museum worth his 
while ? ” 

The lapping and flickering 
induced sleep, in which I visited 
a confusion of streams, and 
watched Val catching crayfish 
in the fountain of the Taverne 
Bernéde, and emptying a bucket 
of them into the Homer, enor- 
mous fellows, ugly and de- 
formed, climbing on each other’s 
backs four deep in the slimy 
corners. I was afraid they 
would get into the bowls of 
cream which had been set in 
the fountain to cool. When 
I woke up I was asking the 
empty chair which had con- 
tained Angela whether it was 
Lange or L’Ange. When I 
come to think of it, I do 
not know to this day, and 
I am not likely to be any 
wiser until I visit that blessed 
spot again. In the meanwhile 
I like to think of it as 
L’ Ange. 



















most alarming news of Uncle 
Bliss. A complete breakdown. 
He had had a stroke. It was 
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peripheral neuritis, a touch of 
paralysis on the left side of 
his face and arm, accompanied 
by an almost complete loss of 
memory. He would have been 
all right, Sellinger told us, if 
only he had kept quiet, but on 
Monday—that was the day we 
consulted the oracle of Lys— 
he took it into his head to get 
up. Uncle Bliss evaded Staff, 
dressed himself, and went for 
a walk in the park. Staff 
found him in the stables, lying 
on the straw, unconscious. 

Sellinger drove us to the 
Clapperhouse. As we drew 
up at'the door we heard 
Staff’s flute. ‘“‘ That’s Sancho 
Panza,” he said. ‘‘ Cronk tells 
me he is worth half a dozen 
nurses.” 

I saw a nurse’s head at the 
window. So Uncle Bliss was 
too prostrate to resist the in- 
vasion. I remembered that he 
couldn’t abide the idea of 
having one in the house. 

Cronk was there when we 
arrived, and he cheered us up 
a good deal. A patient who 
had survived what Bliss had 
been through might defeat any 
attack. He still had a fair 
amount of vitality to draw 
on. It was a question of 
storing it. ‘Of course, if he 
gets up and wanders about——”’ 
Cronk’s gesture implied that he 
would not be answerable for 
the consequences. He was loud 
in Staff’s praises. ‘‘ Nobody 
else can do anything with him. 
With the nurses he is as obsti- 
nate as a mule, but Staff 
seems to have an extraordinary 
hypnotic influence over him. 


And no wonder, with that eye 
of his. He has saved his life.” 

“It’s not the first time,” I 
said. 

If the knight were thrown, 
it would not be Sancho Panza’s 
fault for not girthing Rosinante 
tight enough. 

Cronk decided that it would 
be better for us not to see him 
until he was in a condition to 
recognise people. He had lost 
his memory about recent things, 
and was subject to hallucina- 
tions, a kind of divided identity, 
one half thwarting the other. 
He was in good form the day 
the children came over. That 
was before the attack. 

It was a week or two before 
we were given a chance of 
seeing him. The first time he 
spoke to us was out-of-doors, 
on the drive, in the chai 
pushed by Sancho Panza. 

Staff drew up, and Uncle 
Bliss looked at us, but I think 
without recognition. ‘“‘ Have 
you come to see the zoo ? ” he 
asked. I nodded. He did not 
respond to Angela’s inquiries. 

She and I followed behind 
the chair like two mutes. We 
knew the cages were empty. 
After all these years the only 
tenant of the Clapperhouse 
Zoological Gardens was a flam- 
ingo, the sole survivor of a 
flock received by Mrs Staff 
while the knight and the squire 
were away pterodactyl hunt- 
ing. It lived in her chicken- 
run. The others had flown. 
The dear old lady knew nothing 
about wing-braces or tendon- 
cutting ; and if she had known, 
I very much doubt if she would 
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have applied her science to the 
frustration of the captive’s 
migratory instincts. 

But the flamingo, it ap- 
peared, was not our objective 
this morning. “Take me to 
the bear,’ Uncle Bliss said. 
“* Have you got the plantains?” 

“Ay, ay,” said Staff. And 
he gave me a saturnine signal 
with the “ useful eye.” 

The bear’s cage was in the 
stables. We halted in front 
of it. There was a drinking 
trough and a pole with a plat- 
form at the top and some 
banana skins in the corner, 
but no bear. Uncle Bliss beck- 
oned to Angela and pointed. 
She bent down over him. 

“Ursa Minor,” he whispered 
huskily. ‘“‘ A fastidious feeder. 
Likes a little marmalade on 
his bread. Remember that, 
Staff. A squish sandwich. 
Spread it on thick. Has Mr 
Dickenson been here to-day ? ” 

“* Ay, ay,’ said Sancho Panza. 

Uncle Bliss was back in his 
Cambridge days. I remem- 
bered that Ursa Minor had 
been his opposite number at 
Clare—I suppose he adopted 
the name the undergraduates 
gave it—and that Dickenson 
was an accomplice in saving the 
pair of them from expulsion. 

“Where has he got to? I 
don’t see him.” Uncle Bliss 
stared into the empty loose- 
box. 

“He'll be in the sleeping 
berth,” Sancho Panza said; 
and he strode round to the 
back of the cage and tapped 
the wood with his knuckles, 
at which an angry “ Woof, 
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woof ” reassured us that Ursa 
Minor was still in possession. 

**He won’t be coming out 
just now, I’m thinking.” 

Sancho Panza returned to 
his charge, and they continued 
their melancholy perambula- 
tion. 

Angela touched my elbow. 
“TI can’t stand it,” she said. 
“C’est plus fort que moi.” 
As we hurried back to the 
house we heard the cry of the 
hyena. 

“We will have to put Irene 
off,”’ she said. 

We had thought of sending 
for her at half term. Our plan 
was that Kathleen Ismay, a 
niece of Marjorie’s, should come 
and live with us and share a 
governess with Irene. Mar- 
jorie had found us a delightful 
woman, a friend of hers. Cronk 
was persuaded that the chil- 
dren would be an excellent 
tonic when Uncle Bliss was 
more himself. But, of course, 
we had to postpone the arrange- 
ment. After the Christmas 
holidays, perhaps. 

For a melancholy month I 
worked hard atmy Froissart, and 
Angela at Uncle Bliss’ garden 
and conservatory. Sometimes 
John would come over from 
Homersfield to help. The 
Brebis was established there 
now, and we occasionally went 
over to see her. Once she 
took her courage in both hands 
and hired the station fly—a 
vehicle so low on its four 
wheels that its nearness to 
earth was a positive danger— 
and drove over to spend the 
afternoon* with us. She was 
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terribly afraid of meeting Uncle 
Bliss, - but the poor old boy 
had become so tame and domes- 
tic that when she did encounter 
him on the drive, charioted by 
Sancho Panza, she overcame 
her instinct to run away. Uncle 
Bliss’ vacancy at this time 
was pathetic; his blank stare 
reminded me of the face of a 
clock without a dial. 

Very slowly he recovered his 
memory and the use of his legs. 
The first day he recognised us 
he asked when Irene was com- 
ing. ‘‘ Three weeks, eh? We 
must get the place ship-shape.”’ 
After that he came down to 
lunch. There was as yet no 
indication of Ursa Major on 
the horizon, but he seemed to 
become more interested in 
things. He would notice 
Angela’s table decorations, and 
potter about the conservatory 
with her, and admire the chry- 
santhemums. This was a good 
sign. But there were other 
things in which we were afraid 
he might become too interested. 
One day there was a column in 
‘The Times ’ about the issulla, 
the winged serpent of the Lib- 
yan desert, enough, we feared, 
to make Don Quixote put on 
harness again. We thought of 
hiding his newspaper, but de- 
cided that a press censorship 
was impossible. Where were 
we going to stop? The next 
morning a letter appeared on 
the subject containing a refer- 
ence to the abortive pterodactyl 
hunt—unnecessarily sarcastic, I 
thought. This started a corre- 
spondence on fabulous pre- 
historic survivals. The legend 
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of the lau of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
was revived. The general tone 
was sceptical. Bliss’ name 
cropped up from time to time, 
more often than not in an ironic 
context. We wondered how he 
would take it. An explosion 
would have been a relief. But 
the powder was damp; he 
glanced through the columns 
of correspondence _listlessly 
without comment, and would 
turn from them with equal 
detachment to the accounts of 
sales. But he didn’t seem to 
want to buy anything. 

Saxby had left before we 
alrived on the scene, and it 
fell to me to answer Uncle 
Bliss’ letters. They were mostly 
from dealers and collectors. A 
settler in East Africa offered 
to deliver a giraffe alive at 
the Clapperhouse for fifteen 
hundred guineas. For a trifle 
of four figures a firm in Amster- 
dam was willing to part with 
the only complete collection 
of the genus echidna. A letter 
from an Italian savant con- 
tained a tentative bid for the 
dinosaur’s egg. There were 
requests for loan exhibits, and 
an offer from a contractor to 
feed the fish-eating birds and 
animals of ‘“‘ the Clapperhouse 
Zoological Gardens.” Orchid 
and butterfly collectors sought 
commissions. <A specialist on 
arachnids was particularly in- 
sistent, and wrote twice a 
week repeating the threat that 
he was on the eve of starting 
for Brazil. Most of them de- 
manded a substantial advance 
“to defray preliminary ex- 
penses,” but my secretarial 
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work was simplified by Uncle 
Bliss’ unalterable formula. 
“Tell them,” he said, “‘ there’s 
nothing doing.” 
A few months later his 
** Nothing doing’’ became 


“* Rien faisant, eh! What does 
the Queen of Sheba say?” as 
he handed me his correspond- 
ence at lunch. The invasion 
of the children marked a dis- 
tinct turn for the better. I 
remember one afternoon, when 
Val spilt his aquarium into 
the fender and almost roasted 
the newt, Uncle Bliss called 
him a little batrachian and a 
troglodyte, after which we all 
began to feel more home-like. 

The children, of course, asked 
no questions about the zoo. 
There was no talk of captive 
birds or beasts until Staff came 
round after breakfast on New 
Year’s Day to report on the 
eccentric behaviour of the flam- 
ingo. The solitary tenant of 
the zoological gardens had spent 
a nostalgic night beating his 
wings against the wire-netting 
of Mrs Staff’s chicken-run in 
a great state of agitation. No 
doubt, like the prisoned crane, 
it felt pairing time in the islands 
where its kind are, to quote 
Mr Sludge, and so fell to caper- 
ing by himself on a shiny 
night, “‘as if your backyard 
were a plot of spice.” Staff 
proposed to clip its wings and 
release it on the lake; but 
first, he thought, the children 
might like to see its antics. 

We all went, and were joined 
at the chicken-run by Sancho 
Panza’s mother, for whom the 
masseuse had been as effective 
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as the mud baths of Dax. The 
flaminger, as she called it, was 
a pretty sight. He was dancing 
when we arrived, or ‘“ vaunt- 
ing,” to use Val’s expression, 
showing off his grace and plum- 
age to.an imagined mate. 

Staff stood by the door of 
the prison with the abhorred 
shears. 

“Pairing time,” I reminded 
Angela. 

“T should like to be a flam- 
ingo in the next incarnation,” 
she said. 

** Not a caged one, mummy.” 

“No, dear; not a caged 
one.” 

I think we all supported 
Irene’s emendation. Angela 
turned to Uncle Bliss, ant¢aid, 
“IT don’t think I would clip 
his wings, if I were you.”’ 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs 
Staff. “Let him fly away 
home. He'll find the way to 
the sunshine quick enough, 
you may be sure. Live and 
let live is what I say.” 

** And what does the Queen 
of Sheba say? ”’ Solomon de- 
manded. 

“Oh, Uncle Bliss. Please 
do let him go.’’ Irene was 
almost as agitated as the 
flaminger. 

*“ Let him go, Staff.” 

Staff entered the chicken- 
run and pursued the flamingo 
into a corner. He caught it 
by the neck, and drew in its 
wings, one after the other, 
under his arm. When he 
emerged with it in his embrace, 
and had offered it round, as 
the children used to say of 
chocolates, for us to feel and 
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stroke, and comment on the 
softness of its plumage, he 
lifted it high, a foot in each 
palm, and flung it up into the 
air. 

The flamingo had a struggle 
to find his wings, but ‘never 
touched earth. He flew low 
at first; then slowly rose and 
circled round the lake, as” if 
taking his bearings, and having 
determined them, made off 
straight for the South. 

“* Africa,’’ said Uncle Bliss, 
and added inconsequently, “I 
shall buy a yacht.” The in- 
stinct of liberty was contagious. 

“Wings or sails? If you 
were offered one or the other, 
which would you choose?” 
Ang .la‘'asked Val. 

“Wings,” said Val. 

“Sails for me,” voted the 
more practical Irene. “I 
should like a yacht.” 

“Where do you think he 
will spend the night?” she 
asked me as we returned to 
the house. 

I pictured him standing alone 
on one foot by a rain-fed pond 
in the desert of Las Hurdes, 
Salamanca way, too tired to 
caper. In a day or two he 
would inhabit the swamps of 
the Nile, or perhaps the Niger 
—“the singing river,’ as the 
Touaregs call it, where all the 
nights are “‘shiny.” There he 
would caper. 

The thought of the flamingo 
among his mates reminded me 
that the Clapperhouse Zoologi- 
cal Gardens were now tenant- 
less. The yacht seemed to me 
& very sensible idea. 

Uncle Bliss’ ursine humours 
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were softened, but one could 
never quite depend on him. 
Even in his most domestic 
moods he was sometimes 
crotchety and difficult, as when 
Aunt Hudson remarked, ‘‘ Isn’t 
it wonderful to think that 
Irene will be fourteen on 
Friday,”’ and he corrected her 
brusquely. “I don’t call it 
at all wonderful. It would be 
wonderful if she was not four- 
teen on Friday. Why should 
the hands of the clock hold 
back for Irene ? ” 

But Uncle Bliss did not 
forget Irene’s birthday. He 
came down to breakfast for 
the first time. And, what is 
more, he was the first down. 
He was reading ‘The Times’ 
when Angela and I came into 
the room, and barely looked 
up from his paper to reply to 
our congratulations. However, 
he gave us two of his gruff 
‘* good-mornings,”’ one for each 
of us, instead of one between 
us, and this seemed to mark an 
occasion. 

We noticed something funny 
about the breakfast-table. Our 
first impression was that Phyllis 
had been decorating it with 
stray objects from the museum. 
The vase of hyacinths was not 
in the centre, and overtopping 
it, in the place where it ought 
to have been, was a wooden 
erection like an enormous can- 
dlestick with a bird carved on 
it in crude relief, its feet on 
the base, and its beak upright 
supporting the cup. A. similar 
ornament stood on Val’s plate. 
The cups contained the two 
eggs which Uncle Bliss had 
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disinterred from the cardboard 
box in the housekeeper’s locker 
when he showed us his collec- 
tion. ‘‘ Great Auks’ eggs,” I 
said to Angela. ‘‘ Two of the 
sixty-seven in existence.”’ The 
grey spheroid object in Irene’s 
place, cradled in a huge cala- 
bash once a fakir’s begging- 
bowl, was unmistakably the 
dinosaur’s egg. 

Uncle Bliss looked up from 
his paper. ‘“‘ How do you like 
Staff’s work? Not bad, eh!” 

We admired Staff’s egg-cups, 
while preserving a proper re- 
ticence about their contents ; 
it was for Uncle Bliss to 
enlighten us. The Great Auk 
figured on the stand might 
have been a goose. I noticed 
that Staff had tactfully omitted 
a representation of the saurian. 

Just then the children burst 
into the room. Uncle Bliss 
dropped his paper to receive 
their salutations. ‘“‘I am very 
glad to see you down, Uncle 
Bliss,” said Val. ‘“‘ You will 
soon be quite well, won’t you, 
Uncle Bliss?” said Irene. 
*““Tsn’t it a beautiful morning 
for your first breakfast down- 
stairs? ’’ Were there going to 
be any birthday greetings? I 
could see that Irene felt there 
was something incomplete in 
her reception. 

Then they saw the table. 

** How lovely,’ Irene began 
tentatively. 
* Gbh,: I 

Val. 

Uncle Bliss rose from his 
armchair. ‘‘ What have we got 
for breakfast, eh?” he said, 
airing his French. ‘“‘(ufs a 
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la coque? Queen of Sheba’s 
birthday, I suppose.” 

The children were wisely 
silent, waiting for him to be 
more explicit. 

“And he hasn’t forgotten 
Val, I see.” 

But who was “he”? Solo- 
mon or the cock? ‘“ For- 
gotten,” too, was tantalisingly 
ambiguous. 

Irene and Val were in a 
** flurricane ”’ of excitement, but 
admirably non - committal. I 
suspected that. they were in- 
wardly repeating ‘‘ Fish-ponds ! 
fish-ponds! fish-ponds!” in 
tune with their heart thumps. 
Val was the first to pull him- 
self together. 

“Have you really brought 
them down for us ? ’’ he asked 
diplomatically. 

“Brought them down ”’ was 
good. It might mean anything. 
It might refer to the simple 
act of conveyance, as if the 
eggs were on exhibit, a season- 
able table decoration. Or it 
might mean the other thing, 
the mere thought of which 
they were keeping tight down 
under valves. The Disciplinary 
Spirit had taught them that 
things like that simply didn’t 
happen. 

Still it was quite safe to 
admire the eggs objectively. 

Uncle Bliss looked from one 
to the other quizzically. 
“Well,” he said, “‘let’s have 
cufs & la something else.” 
The cufs 4 la poulet, as he 
called the scrambled variety, 
were getting cold. 

The children were very silent 
during breakfast, almost mono- 
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syllabic. This I attributed to 
the disyllabic chorus which 
was going on inside, “ Fish- 
ponds! fish-ponds!” Irene 
appeared so occupied with the 
recitation that I half expected 
her to repeat it aloud. 

“ Uneeuf is as good as a feast, 
eh?” 

“Tt is much better, Uncle 
Bliss.” 

“ Good egg, would you say ? ” 

““ A very good egg.” 

“A birthday ceuf, eh ? ” 

This was positively cruel. 

All the while our eyes kept 
wandering to the other euf a 
la coque, which he seemed to 
have overlooked, the Great 
Auk’s egg in the middle of the 
table overtopping the hyacinths 
in the huge wooden cup in 
which Sancho Panza had en- 
shrined it. This unappointed 
egg was even more inexplicable 
and enigmatic than the other 
two. On the whole, it lent 
itself to the decoration theory. 

We had got to the marmalade 
stage before Uncle Bliss ap- 
peared to notice it. “I see 
there is another egg,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Whose shallit be ? ” 

We all looked at him blankly. 

“Who’s going to have it? ” 

Was he in earnest or only 
pretending? In either case it 
was difficult to offer any sug- 
gestion. But the silence we 
were all too tactful to break 
he shattered himself. 

“Fish-ponds!”’ he bellowed, 
leaning back and slapping his 
knee, 

I nearly jumped out of my 
chair at this interjection. So 
he had found us out, had he ? 


** Fish-ponds ” was his catch- 
word too—for designing people. 
He had been laughing at us in 
his sleeve all the time. 

** Fish-ponds ! ” he repeated. 
“Come, what have you got to 
say?” 

It was a dreadful moment. 
I remembered Angela’s ‘‘ Not 
if he thinks they expect it.” 
The children looked as if they 
had been caught Sabbath-break- 
ing in Cuckoo Lane. I hope 
I only looked astonished, and 
not as if I had been sur- 
prised hugging a guilty secret. 
My instinct was to blurt 
out, ‘‘Am I of a calculating 
disposition ? ” 

Angela, of course, preserved 
her composure. Her fresh shell- 
pink colour never deepened. 
‘* Fish-ponds? ” she repeated 
gently in the same voice in 
which she asked him if he 
would have brown bread or 
white. ‘“‘ What have they to 
do with the egg? ”’ 

“We will play for it, of 
course,” said Uncle Bliss. 
**Fetch the fish- ponds, Val. 
In the drawer under the Ovis 
Ammon head.”” And he began 
to clear half the table. ‘“ Take 
care of your dinosaur’s egg,” 
he said to Irene. “Don’t 
drop it. It’s brittle.” 

“* My dinosaur’s egg, Uncle 
Bliss ? ” 

“Why, of course. Whose 
else but the Queen of Sheba’s. 
And Val’s Great Auk’s egg. 

Now we will play for the other 
one.” 

He arranged the fish on the 
table, and distributed the five 
rods. Soon we were engrossed 
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in the absorbing game to which 
he had inducted us at Homers- 
field the day when he quarrelled 
with Angela’s method of plant- 
ing androsace, and left us 
mysteriously bulging. Nearly 
four years had passed since 
the myth of Irene’s godfather 
materialised. This was a new 
avatar, but with many of the 
old attributes. The children 
could not compete with him 
at fish-ponds. They were too 
excited; their rods wobbled. 
Uncle Bliss, on the contrary, 
was as firm as a rock. He kept 
his left arm—the one which 
had been affected—pressed to 
his side; the other moved 
with the mechanical certainty 
of a crane; his hook slipped 
into the rings automatically. 
Of course, he swept the board. 
Nine out of a dozen. Angela 
was next with two. 

“*T’ll toss you for it,”’ he said 
to her. 

Angela protested. 

** Heads or tails ? ”’ 

** Heads.” 


“* Heads it is.” 

** Well, that’s the lot,’’ Uncle 
Bliss remarked, as if relieved. 

This amounted to a recanta- 
tion. He might have said in 
80 many words, ‘I declare 
myself indifferent to dinosaurs, 
pterodactyls, and the whole 
generation of winged reptiles.” 

“It just shows,” Angela 
said. 
“Eh,” said Uncle Bliss. 
“What does it show? ” 

But Irene saved her from 
the perplexity of definition by 
approaching him from behind 
and kissing the top of his head. 
“Thank you most awfully, 
Uncle Bliss.” 

When I reach this point in 
my history, and the younger 
generation say, ‘“‘ Yes, but 
please go on. What did it 
show ? ” I come out with the 
time-honoured closure, ‘“‘ The 
dogs are scattered, having had 
their evening meal,” which is 
the Indian way of saying, 
“And that is the end of the 
story.” 
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DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


VII. SOME GREAT MOMENTS. 


THE vast solitude of the old 
uncharted seas has passed for 
ever, and it is not easy for us 
now to picture to ourselves the 
ancient voyages of exploration, 
with their weeks and months 
of dreary boredom, their glitter- 
ing moments of rare triumph, 
and their sharp spasms of relief 
at disaster evaded. In times 
when @ voyage round the world 
occupied three years, and a 
little wooden ship sailing due 
westwards took a hundred days 
to cross the full breadth of the 
Pacific Ocean—days of bad 
food and foul water, with 
scurvy always at one’s elbow— 
men’s souls must have sickened 
as inevitably as their bodies, 
and the unknown perils have 
been welcomed as a tonic after 
the months of dull misery. 
Next to disease of the body— 
always an enemy far more 
potent than the devils of the 
sea—the old navigators dreaded 
loneliness, for they understood 
that the stoutest human heart 
has its breaking-point. If men 
of active mind fall to brooding 
in solitude, the fine texture 
of their courage becomes eaten 
away as by a fungus, and those 
who would never fail under 
direct strain will rot and col- 
lapse from inactivity. It was 
a much to fight the spiritual 
peril of loneliness as to provide 





a@ margin of material security 
that the great exploring cap- 
tains always tried to sail with 
and maintain in contact little 
squadrons of two or three or 
even five ships, so that human 
kind might remain in touch with 
human kind, and no single 
ship’s company—if by prevision 
it could be avoided—feel itself 
abandoned in the wastes of 
ocean. Mutinies were common, 
just purposeless revolts of half- 
crazy men; but they were far 
less common in squadrons than 
in single ships, and were never 
to be dreaded when men’s 
minds were strung up by real 
perils or stimulated by real 
triumphs. Men never revolted 
against danger, always against 
dulness. They were terribly 
lonely and terribly dull, those 
old uncharted seas. 

In the first-hand accounts of 
old voyages—the dead men’s 
tales which I love and am 
trying to bring before modern 
readers in these articles—one is 
told little of the long flat periods 
of inaction, when ships which 
had run down their latitude 
settled down to plug slowly 
along an appropriate parallel, 
and so to traverse the Atlantic 
or Pacific or Indian Oceans. 
Every day was just like every 
other day, and every horizon 
just like every other horizon. 
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Bill might sicken and Bill 
might die and be buried over- 
board ; Tom might sicken and 
Tom might, to his own surprise, 
recover ; Harry, more resistant 
than either of his messmates, 
might not sicken at all: these 
were the incidents of the 
voyage, but they were not the 
materials from which the nar- 
rators spun their yarns. They 
tell us in detail only of the 
great moments, of the brief 
intervals of triumph, and of 
peril and of relief. And in 
those moments all else was for- 
gotten, at least by the after- 
guard. One may perhaps doubt 
whether Bill or Tom or Harry 
of the forecastle knew much 
or understood much of the 
triumphs or the reliefs, though 
they may have realised the 
perils. If they were British 


sailors, they rather enjoyed the 
perils. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
reminded us that even Homer, 
though in the ‘Odyssey’ he 
made a superb epic out of a 


ten years’ voyage, really 
shirked the difficulties of the 
job. He cuts out eight of the 
ten years to begin with, and 
always ‘‘ works in a shipwreck 
or a miracle when the action 
begins to flag.” ‘“‘I dare to 
swear,” writes ‘“ Q ’’—who has 
himself written sea stories,— 
“that had it fallen to Homer 
to attempt the impossible saga 
of Nelson’s pursuit after Ville- 
neuve, he would have achieved 
it triumphantly—by means of 
a tale told in the first person to 
Lady Hamilton.”’ Homer, like 
every other writer of voyages, 
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“evades or hurries over each 
flat interval as he happens 
upon it,” and all my authorities, 
with less than the art of Homer, 
are obliged to do the same, 
And I who follow in their foot- 
steps must be content, with 
them and with Homer, to stick 
to the miracles and the ship- 
wrecks. 

That supreme figure among 
exploring navigators, the Portu- 
guese Magalhfies—who entered 
the service of Spain and is 
known to us as Ferdinand 
Magellan,—was fifty years old 
when he set sail with five small 
ships in August 1519, to find a 
passage into the South Seas 
round the great spur of South 
America. He knew the Moluc- 
cas, the Spice Islands of the 
East Indies, and proposed to 
reach them by a sea road from 
the West, though neither he 
nor any of his helpers or ad- 
visers had a notion of the dis- 
tance to be traversed. Eratos- 
thenes of Alexandria, some two 
hundred and fifty years B.C. 
had calculated by very modern 
methods the circumference of 
the earth—and come surpris- 
ingly near the correct figure,— 
but the ancient learning had 
been forgotten or had been 
suppressed, so that neither 
Columbus nor Magellan, when 
they sought to approach the 
east from the west, had the 
calculations of Eratosthenes to 
guide them. Those Spaniards 
who from peaks on Darien had 
looked upon the South Seas 
failed to grasp that between 
themselves and their fellow- 
wanderers among the Spice 
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Islands stretched a hundred 
empty degrees of longitude. It 
was just as well that they did 
not know of the long flat inter- 
val of dulness which would lie 
before their ships after the spur 
of South America had been 
rounded. 

Magellan for the moment 
looked no farther than the 
famous Strait which ever since 
has borne his name, but of 
this he learned all that Spanish 
pilots could tell him. He was 
not essaying to plunge wholly 
into the unknown. He had 
seen @ chart made by one 
Martin of Bohemia, a great 
pilot and mariner—Bohemia is 
an uulikely birthplace for a 
mariner,—on which a strait 
was shown between South 
America and the huge imagin- 
ary continental mass Terra 
Australis Incognita, which re- 
mained upon the maps for a 
hundred years after Magellan 
had proved the Strait to be a 
fact, though the continent was 
not. We need not take too 
Seriously this chart of the 
Bohemian Martin or Magellan’s 
belief in it. The old carto- 
graphers worked with a free 
brush and in a fine spirit of 
conjecture. They strewed the 
seas with continents and islands 
and strange beasts, and were 
as free from scientific scruple 
a8 are the compilers of aristo- 
cratic pedigrees. Nevertheless, 
the chart was of great use: it 
gave to Magellan a talking 
point in prevailing upon the 
King of Spain to fit out his 
expedition, and it helped Mag- 
ellan in tight corners to cheer 





up the failing spirits of his 
associates. The discovery of 
the West Indies by Columbus 
was sheer luck. He blundered 
into them when he thought he 
was making for Cipango 
(Japan); but Magellan’s dis- 
covery of his Strait was a veri- 
fication in practice of a reasoned 
hypothesis. He found it much 
where he expected to find it, 
not because of Martin’s chart, 
but because the known trend 
of the South American coast 
suggested that there must be 
@ way round it. Perhaps the 
greatest of moments in the long 
history of maritime explora- 
tion was that one in which 
Magellan, after discovering “‘ by 
@ miracle ’’ the entrance to his 
strait “‘on the day of the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins,’ and, 
following its windings for four 
hundred and forty miles, 
reached certainty that there 
was &® way out at the other 
end. For five weeks he had 
felt his way along amidst a 
maze of islands and moun- 
tains, sending boats into every 
channel which seemed as if it 
might lead somewhere. Straits 
widened into bays, and then 
narrowed again into straits. 
The rounding of every corner 
had a thrill in it. So feeling 
forward and often turning back 
when the way was blocked, 
working towards the south- 
west and then to the north- 
west and again to the south- 
west, he at last sent “a boat 
well supplied with men and 
provisions to discover the cape 
of the other sea. These re- 
mained three days in going 
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and coming. They told us 
that they had found the cape 
and the sea great and wide. 
At the joy which the captain- 
general had at this he began 
to cry, and he gave the name 
of Cape of Desire to this cape, 
as a thing which had been 
much desired for a long time. 
.. . If we had not found this 
strait [in the fifty-second degree 
of latitude] the captain-general 
had made up his mind to go 
as far as seventy-five degrees 
towards the Antarctic Pole, 
where at that height in the 
summer-time there is no night 
or very little.’ Magellan 
entered his Strait on 21st Octo- 
ber 1520, and he emerged on 
28th November. He had had 
his brief great moment and 
his Cape of Desire, and there 
followed the long flat interval, 
the flattest of intervals, while 
his ships were learning the vast 
width of that ocean which he 
had called the Pacific Sea. 
Antonio Pigafetta, Patrician of 
Venice and Knight of Rhodes, 
a volunteer in Magellan’s squad- 
ron, has fortunately left us his 
narrative of the voyage during 
those three months and twenty 
days of misery. Here is the 
price which Magellan and his 
men paid for their moments of 
triumph: ‘“‘ We entered into 
the Pacific Sea, where we re- 
mained three months and 
twenty days without taking in 
provisions and other refresh- 
ments, and we only ate old 
biscuits reduced to powder, and 
full of grubs, and stinking from 
the dirt which the rats had 
made on it when eating the 
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good biscuit, and we drank 
water which was yellow and 
stinking. We also ate the ox 
hides, which were under the 
main yard so that the yard 
should not break the rigging. 
They were very hard on account 
of the sun, rain, and wind, and 
we left them for four or five 
days in the sea, and then put 
them a little on the embers, 
and so ate them. Also the 
sawdust of wood, and rats 
which cost half a crown each ; 
moreover, enough of them were 
not to be got. Besides the 
above-named evils, this mis- 
fortune which I will mention 
was the worst: it was that the 
upper and lower gums of most 
of our men grew so much that 
they could not eat, and in this 
way so many suffered that 
nineteen died.... Besides 
those who died, twenty-five or 
thirty fell ill of divers sick- 
nesses, both in the arms and 
legs and other places, in such 
manner that very few remained 
healthy. However, thanks be 
to the Lord, I had no sickness. 
During those three months and 
twenty days we went in an open 
sea, while we ran fully four 
thousand leagues.... This 
sea was well named Pacific, for 
during this time we met with 
no storm.” 

They at last brought up at 
three islands, which they called 
the Ladrone Islands, because 
the inhabitants were ‘“ poor 
but ingenious, and _ great 
thieves.”’ Magellan himself was 
killed in the Philippines, and 
his ship, the Victoria, was the 
only one of the squadron to 
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complete the first voyage round 
the world. And in doing so, 
always sailing to the west, 
they were astonished upon re- 
turn to find themselves a day 
behind in their reckoning— 
four minutes for each degree 
of longitude—because, as Piga- 
fetta puts it, they had gained 
twenty-four hours on the sun. 
The excellent Pigafetta had 
generous notions of distance. 
He reckoned that in sailing 
from San Lucar round the 
world to San Lucar again, he 
had run more than fourteen 
thousand four hundred and 
sixty leagues, which at four 
English miles to each Spanish 
league works out at fifty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and 
forty miles! It was quite 
far enough anyway, and much 
farther than any Patrician of 
Venice and Knight of Rhodes 
had ever sailed before. 


In the corner of a sixteenth- 
century map, drawn to illus- 
trate Francis Drake’s voyage 
round the world of 1577-80, 
there is a sketch of his Pelican 
—renamed by him the Golden 
Hind—as she lay upon a rock 
near the Celebes in deadly peril 
of complete shipwreck. Drake 
himself corrected this chart, 
and one may fancy that he it 
was who caused that inset 
sketch to be added by way of 
marking the supreme moment 
of a three years’ voyage, which 
had in it much of wearitiess 
and few thrills. His little 
vessel of a hundred tons, 
crammed with treasure filched 
from the Spanish settlements 
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and ships on the west coast of 
America, lay on the ground 
for just twenty hours — hours 
each of which must have seemed 
to Drake longer than ithe 
months which he had passed 
in the open sea. For he who 
had sailed from Plymouth more 
than a year before with five 
ships had now the one ship 
only left, and the loss of this 
one would mean not only the 
failure of his adventure but 
possibly deach to all on board. 
The outlook was so black that, 
in the words of that enthusi- 
astic volunteer circumnavi- 
gator, Master Francis Pretty 
—gentleman, lately of Hye, in 
the county of Suffolk,— the 
ship’s company were ‘indeed 
out of all hope to escape the 
danger.” Those sleepless 
twenty hours, one may feel 
sure, were bitten as by acid 
into Drake’s heart, and the 
last instant of them when, 
under pressure of a happy gale, 
the Golden Hind slid off into 
deep water uninjured must 
have been the greatest moment 
of a life which had its full 
measure of great moments. 
Let us go back for a while 
and call to mind the fruits of 
that voyage which a brutal 
uncharted rock seemed about 
to bring to utter disaster. 
Drake, an Englishman greatly 
daring, had challenged the 
Spanish monopoly of the New 
World (confirmed and blessed 
by the Pope), and had ploughed 
with sacrilegious English keels 
the sacred Strait of Magellan. 
When on the far side, a fierce 
northern storm had driven him 
x2 
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five degrees to the south, say 
three hundred miles, and in 
returning he had sighted the 
islands which lie about Cape 
Horn. Though he knew it not, 
he was the first to carve deep- 
sea lanes through the fabulous 
Terra Australis Incognita of 
the ancient map-makers. His 
associates, scattered, returned 
to England, and Drake went on 
alone up the west coast of 
South America. His cockle- 
shell of a ship, with its handful 
of men—well found and well 
armed —then proceeded to 
harry the Spanish ships and 
settlements just like a terrier 
among rats. The Spaniards, 
brave men though they were, 
could do nothing against him. 
Expecting no enemy on the 
west coast, they had made no 
provision against one. Drake 
stuffed his tiny craft with 
chests of plate, tons of silver, 
jewels and precious stones, linen 
and china, silks, everything of 
value upon which he could lay 
hands, and in all that wonderful 
raid he did not kill a single 
Spaniard, and lost but one man 
himself. Though a tremendous 
fighter, Francis Drake was in 
this great adventure the mildest 
mannered privateer (or pirate) 
who ever robbed a Spaniard. 
He spoke Spanish fluently, 
treated his victims with 
courtesy and good - humour, 
and left behind him a trail 
of almost affection. In his 
raids on the east coast of the 
Main and in the West Indies 
he fought furiously, because 
his force was met by force ; 
but on the west coast, where 
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the Spaniards were for all 
effective purposes unarmed, he 
robbed as Claude Duval is 
alleged to have robbed—with 
bows and polite shrugs and 
mutual entertainment. Even 
the Spaniards in their own 
reports speak kindly of him. 
They knew well that had so 
soft a job of plundering come 
their way they would not have 
been so nice and friendly about 
it as Drake was. 

Then, in order to get a 
“Spanish wind ” for his long 
dull passage of the Pacific, 
Drake tacked far up to the north, 
gave the name of Nova Albion 
to California, and crossed the 
Pacific in sixty-eight days. His 
shorter route occupied a month 
less of time than Magellan’s 
longer one. Then it was, on 
the 9th January 1579, that 
the Golden Hind chanced upon 
that unhappy rock on which 
we left her stuck while re- 
flecting upon Drake’s voyage 
and upon how much he stood 
to lose. Drake, in this extreme 
emergency, kept his head, and, 
in his canny Devon way, kept 
also the greater part of his 
valuable spoils. They were of 
high value in small bulk for 
the most part, so in order to 
lighten his ship, ‘‘ The General,” 
as Master Pretty calls him, 
proceeded to jettison eight 
pieces of ordnance, together 
with meal and beans and three 
tons of cloves. His gold and 
his silver, his linen and silks, 
his “‘ fine China dishes of white 
earth,” he stuck to like the 
resolute plunderer that he 
always was. Their weight 
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would” not” have made much 
difference anyway, and, after 
all, he might get off that rock. 
Drake in all his piratical enter- 
prises had to the full the 
Elizabethan — and _ especially 
the Plymouth Elizabethan— 
“ good confidence in the mercy 
and protection of God,’ and 
he had his reward, for after 
those twenty hours of crowded 
anxiety “the wind (as it were 
in @ moment by the special 
grace of God), changing from 
the starboard to the larboard 
of the ship, we hoisted our 
sails, and the happy gale drove 
our ship off the rock into the 
sea again, to the no small 
comfort of all our hearts, for 
which we gave God such praise 
and thanks, as so great a 
benefit required.” 

So, in the words of Master 
Francis Pretty, passed what we 
have ventured to call the 
greatest moment in Drake’s 
life, its moment of greatest 
peril. If he had perished there 
with his ship’s company in 
January 1579, Drake’s name 
would still have been in the 
history books, but not the 
Drake which we know now; 
and though he owed his salva- 
tion from disaster to his own 
courage and seamanship, he 
owes no small part of his fame 
to the narrative of Master 
Francis Pretty, gentleman, 
lately of Eye, in the county of 
Suffolk, who went round the 
world with him, and then—so 
Insatiable a passion had he 
for cireumnavigation — went 
tound again with Cavendish 
in 1586-88, and has left us the 
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story of that voyage also. 
Without Pretty we should have 
known little about either of 
them, so true it is, and always 
has been, that in an aphorism 
of my own, “ News does not 
depend upon the occurrence of 
events but on the presence of 
reporters.” 


It was two Dutchmen, sailing 
from Hoorn a hundred years 
after Magellan, who finally dis- 
posed of the mapmaker’s belief 
in an unknown Australian con- 
tinent lying to the immediate 
south of Magellan’s Strait. If 
you look at a present-day map 
you will see that the island of 
Tierra del Fuego pushes out a 
sharp spur towards the east, 
and ends with a small satellite 
island, Staten Land. Cape 
Horn, the most southerly point 
of America, stands upon one 
of a group of islands, probably 
on one of the three seen by 
Drake when he was driven 
south after emerging from the 
Strait of Magellan. The Spanish 
owners of South America had 
not sufficient enterprise to ex- 
plore the boundaries of their 
own possessions, and English 
privateers like Thomas Caven- 
dish preferred to stick to the 
passage that they knew into 
the South Sea rather than seek 
for another towards the cold 
forbidding southwards. Here, 


after Drake’s accidental dis- 
covery, lay a promising field 
for the English explorer, yet 
none ventured upon it. So it 
was that the honour of finding 
and naming Cape Horn fell to 
Le Maire and Schouten, and 
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it was they and not one of our 
own countrymen who enjoyed 
@ moment of triumph as great 
almost as that of Magellan, 
when, with tears of joy and 
relief, he passed his Strait by 
the Cape of Desire. Unhappily 
for us no picturesque amateur 
with the pen of a journalist— 
like Pigafetta, Patrician of 
Venice, or Francis Pretty—had 
the good fortune to accompany 
these Dutchmen, and to make 
himself and them immortal. 
The official relation of their 
voyage and discovery keeps 
severely to the hard narrow 
road of fact, and leaves all the 
thrills to our imaginations. Le 
Maire and Schouten started off 
with two ships, the Hoorn and 
the Unity, but they managed 
to set the Hoorn afire while 
burning the weeds off her 
bottom. We retain in the ex- 
pression “graving dock” a 
memory of the days when 
sailing ships were cleaned by 
being thrust aground and fired, 
after the outflowing tide had 
left their bottoms exposed. 
The wonder is that more vessels 
did not, in the process, suffer 
the fate of the Hoorn. They 
went on in the Unity—I use 
the euphonious English version 
of her harsh Dutch name Hend- 
racht—feeling their way along 
the spur of Tierra del Fuego, 
until at its eastern limit they 
found and named Le Maire 
Strait between what we may 
call the main island and Staten 
Land. There was trouble over 
the naming of this Strait, for 
the skipper and pilot was Wil- 
liam Schouten, while Jacob 
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le Maire was no more than a 
merchant and factor represent- 
ing the owners who had adven- 
tured their capital in the 
voyage. The money power 
won, as it usually does. From 
Le Maire Strait the Unity 
sailed to the south-west until 
as far down as 57 degrees, 
which had been Drake’s farthest 
south of forty years earlier. 
At this latitude they fell in 
with a strong stream, which 
ran west, and great billows, 
showing that they were in deep 
water, and “nothing doubting 
but that it was the great South 
Sea ” itself. The most southerly 
point of the hilly land, all 
covered with snow, in 57 degrees 
48 minutes, they named Cape 
van Hoorn, after the Dutch 
port whence they had sailed. 
And so it remains, except that 
by general consent the name 
has been anglicised. Hoorn in 
Dutch is pronounced Hohrn, 
which in a sailor’s mouth quickly 
became Horn. The great mo- 
ment of Le Maire and Schouten 
was when they felt under them 
that “‘ strong stream that went 
westward,” the great oceanic 
current which normally flows 
round the southern extremity of 
America in the opposite direc- 
tion, and, like Magellan, had 
realised their Cape of Desire. 
But they gave it a name with 
less of poetry in it than his, 
and there is no record of their 
shedding tears of relief. They 
ought to have done, for they 
were very lucky in their 
weather. Schouten had not 


yet got over that filching 
of his ‘“ William Schouten’s 
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Strait’ and 
by the detested factor 
Maire. 


its annexation 
Le 


The greatest figure among 
English exploring navigators, 
and the loneliest, was that of 
Captain James Cook. By 
happy chance he was, at the 
age of forty, turned on to a 
task which his cool temper 
and exact cautious mind made 
him supremely competent to 
discharge. In three voyages, 
occupying nearly twelve years, 
he wandered about the Southern 
Seas, adding an empire to the 
possessions of the British Crown, 
and the while charting it so 
accurately that it has taken 
the hydrographers of the Ad- 
miralty and of Australasia a 
century and a half to improve 
upon his initial surveys. And 
this son of a Yorkshire farm 
labourer, who joined the Royal 
Navy from the merchant ser- 
vice, and at forty was of no 
higher rank than lieutenant, 
did successfully what other 
explorers for centuries had been 
trying and failing to do. He 
kept his ships sweet and clean, 
and himself and his men free 
from disease. He tackled the 
dreaded scurvy as systematic- 
ally as he tackled the charting 
of the Coral Seas, and as 
successfully. Though he had 
hever heard of vitamins, he 
saw to it that his men were 
filed up with plants and 
vegetables containing them. 


Though without medical train- 
ing, he anticipated, by horse 
sense and shrewd observation, 
the medical reforms of Sir 
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Gilbert Blane, and supplied 
his ships with the remedies 
against scurvy, which were not 
officially adopted by the Navy 
until fifteen years after he had 
himself been killed. Because 
his victories were those of 
peace, his name has gathered 
about it no legends, and to 
the mass of the British people 
is no more than a name. He 
was exactly as he is depicted 
in the statue which stands by 
the Admiralty Arch in London 
—a patient unpretentious navi- 
gator in the full coat and 
breeches of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with a three-cornered hat 
upon his head. And so far as 
one knows, no writer of romance 
has ever taken off that hat and 
replaced it by an imaginative 
halo. 

Upon this Captain James 
Cook, while engaged in his 
first and most dazzling voyage 
of discovery in the South, 
there befell a great peril and a 
great moment of relief. Like 
Drake two hundred years 
earlier, he was in his solitary 
ship hurled upon a rock, and 
faced by as poor @ chance as 
Drake of ever getting off again. 
And when as by a miracle he 
did get off, his little Endeavour, 
by all the laws of probability, 
should have instantly filled and 
sunk. Cook shaved disaster 
while at the beginning of his 
career with a finer edge than 
did even Drake at the beginning 
of his. 

In the summer of 1768, 
Lieutenant Cook, who had won 
@ great reputation in his pro- 
fession by surveying the St 
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Lawrence under the French 
guns during the Wolfe Expedi- 
tion against Quebec, and later 
had been appointed Marine 
Surveyor of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, was chosen to com- 
mand the barque Endeavour, 
and to take to the Southern 
Ocean a party of scientific 
men who desired to observe a 
transit of Venus across the 
sun’s face. The Endeavour was 
a@ vessel of 370 tons which had 
been built for the coal trade ; 
she carried, with the astron- 
omical party, eighty-four per- 
sons, was provisioned for eigh- 
teen months, and for her size 
was heavily armed, The modest 
size of this ship and her tough 
construction made her well 
suited for a long voyage in 
seas which were uncharted, 
for it was proposed that Cook 
—after the transit of Venus 
had been done with—should 
penetrate into that part of the 
great southern ocean which 
had hitherto been left to Dutch 
navigators. The existence of 
New Zealand and of parts 
of New Holland (Australia) 
were already sketchily known 
through the voyages of Tasman 
a@ hundred years earlier; and 
Cook, as the Board of Admir- 
alty had the wit to perceive, 
was exactly the man to turn a 
Dutch sketch into a finished 
English picture. The Endeavour 
sailed from Deptford on 17th 
July 1768, and got back to 
the Downs on 12th July, just 
three years later, having in 
that brief time—brief for us, 
though not for the hardy voy- 
agers—done work which blos- 
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somed and bore fruit in our 
days in two British self-govern- 
ing dominions. To no other 
exploring navigator in our his- 
tory has it ever been granted 
to achieve so much in so short 
a time. What I propose to do 
is to remind forgetful English 
readers how very nearly the 
Endeavour, with Cook and his 
scientific associates and his 
gallant seamen, came to utter 
disaster amidst the intermin- 
able shoals and reefs of the 
Great Barrier. 

Upon the eastern flank of 
Australia the Barrier runs for 
twelve hundred miles as a 
huge coral outwork. The out- 
ward face drops sheer into the 
depths of the Pacific, but be- 
tween the Barrier and the 
mainland there lies an infinite 
maze of depths and shallows, 
split and trenched by the fresh 
water from land rivers —in 
which the coral madrepores 
cannot live. The passage be- 
tween the Barrier and Aus- 
tralia is difficult enough when 
buoyed and lighted and known, 
every inch of it, by skilled 
pilots. Yet Cook, to whom 
not an inch was known, passed 
through it, and in passing 
surveyed it, and once only in 
the whole twelve hundred miles 
banged his ship upon the reefs 
of it. For three months he 
never sailed a yard without 
having a man in the chains 
heaving the lead. And when 
even this precaution was not 
enough for safety, he sent for- 
ward boats and sounded the 
channels before committing his 
vessel to the passage of them. 
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“T must own,” wrote Captain 
Cook in his Journal, “I have 
engaged more among the islands 
and shoals upon this coast than 
may be thought with prudence 
I ought to have done, with a 
single ship, and everything con- 
sidered ; but if I had not, we 
should not have been able to 
give any better account of the 
one half of it than if we had 
never seen it. ... We should 
not have been able to say 
whether it consisted of main- 
land or islands; and as to its 
produce we must have been 
totally ignorant.”’ Cook, a man 
cautious and prudent, saw that 
in the interests of exact know- 
ledge he must accept tremen- 
dous risks; but he did not 
accept a scrap of risk against 
which by skill and prudence 
he could not take guard. Noth- 
ing but unsleeping vigilance 
could have brought him 
through. 

The transit was observed at 
Otaheite in perfect weather on 
3rd June 1769, after which 
Cook headed for New Zealand, 
and explored its coasts in the 
manner characteristic of him. 
He sailed round both islands, 
landing frequently, and passed 
between them through the 
Strait, which ever since has 
borne his name. Thence he 
took the direct route to the 
east coast of New Holland, 
with the intention of exploring 
it to the northward. The run 
of twelve hundred miles from 
Cook Strait to the Australian 
coast, a little to the south of 
what is now Sydney, took him 
nineteen days, which gives some 
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idea of the Endeavour’s cruising 
speed in the open sea. They 
visited the harbour of Sydney, 
which Cook named Port Jack- 
son, and worked up the coast 
in the fashion already described 
for thirteen hundred miles with- 
out falling upon any distress, 
which called for commemora- 
tion in the naming of the head- 
lands. It was not until they 
had penetrated as far up the 
coral channels within the Great 
Barrier as 16 degrees 6 minutes 
south latitude—well up the 
Cape York Peninsula—that dis- 
aster, sudden and overwhelm- 
ing, fell upon them. 

It was the 10th of June, a 
fine moonlight evening, and 
the Endeavour, under short 
sail, was standing off from the 
coast in from fourteen to 
twenty-one fathoms. As al- 
ways, ever since the intricacies 
of the northern exploration 
had been encountered, a leads- 
man was in the chains. Then 
came a sudden rise in the sound- 
ings to eight fathoms; the 
crew were called to their 
stations, and Cook was about 
to anchor when suddenly the 
water deepened. For an hour 
all was well; then there came 
a shallowing from twenty to 
seventeen fathoms, and a rend- 
ing crash before another cast of 
the lead could be made. The 
ship was hard aground, and 
beating heavily. Boats were 
hoisted out, and it was found 
that the Endeavour had been 
carried over a ledge, and lay 
in a hollow beyond it. She 
beat and ground on the sharp 
rough coral till her sheathing 
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boards and false keel had been 
stripped away and floated up 
to the surface. The moon 
still shone brightly, so that no 
detail of imminent peril could 
be missed. Cook at once 
ordered the ship to be lightened. 
Six of the guns, ballast, old 
stores, everything that was 
heavy and movable, were jet- 
tisoned. At daybreak the main- 
land was to be seen some 
twenty-four miles away, and 
between them and it no island 
or visible rock. Presently a 
dead calm fell. An hour before 
noon was that of high tide, 
but so short was it of the 
flood of the previous evening 
that the Endeavour did not 
float by eighteen inches. Fifty 
tons weight of stuff had already 
been sent overboard, and there 
followed then everything which 


could possibly be spared. The 
ship was holed so badly that 
the water flowed in and out 
with the tide, and it seemed 
that she must speedily sink as 
soon as, if ever, she could be 


got off the rocks. Cook’s 
greatest moment of anxiety and 
of relief came at twenty past 
ten, after the Hndeawour had 
been aground for twenty-three 
hours. The rising tide at last 
floated her, she slid off into 
deep water, and she did not 
sink. Why not? Because, as 
was discovered later, a frag- 
ment of coral rock remained 
sticking in the largest hole, 
and made a temporary caulking 
of it. With the miraculous 
assistance of this precarious 
lump of coral, the crew, by 
incessant labour at the pumps, 


mastered the inflow of water— 
they worked in five or six 
minute spells, and fell ex- 
hausted on the deck between 
whiles. At one moment a 
mistake in sounding the well 
took the heart out of the 
brave pumpers, and they came 
near abandoning a toil which 
seemed to be useless. The 
Endeavour had a double bottom, 
the inner ceiling being separ- 
ated by some eighteen inches 
from the outer planking. “ The 
man who had hitherto taken 
the depth of water at the well 
had taken it no farther than 
the ceiling; but being now 
relieved by another person, 
who took the depth to the 
outside planking, it appeared 
by this mistake that the leak 
had gained suddenly upon the 
pumps, the whole difference 
between the two plankings.” 
From this mistake the men 
first drew black despair, and 
then, by natural reaction, ex- 
travagant hopes. ‘‘ They now 
talked confidently of getting 
the ship into some harbour, 
and set heartily to work to 
get in their anchors, one of 
which and the cable of another 
they lost.” 

The urgent problem before 
Cook when he left the scene of 
disaster—now marked by his 
Cape of Tribulation—was how 
to keep his ship afloat until 
she could be temporarily re- 
paired by beaching her and 
renewing the torn outer sheath- 
ing. He adopted the age-old 
expedient of the “ collision 
mat,” by stitching oakum and 
wool to an old sail, and then 
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hauling the whole thing under 
the ship with ropes. The pres- 
sure of the water upon the 
leaks forced in the thick mass 
of oakum, wool, and canvas, 
and so reduced the inflow from 
the sea that the water within 
the ship could be kept down 
easily by one pump instead of 
calling for the labour of three. 
As soon as a suitable harbour 
was found, which was a week 
later, the Endeavour was put 
aground on the top of the 
tide, and her bottom examined 
at low water. It was then 
that the providential rock, 
caulking the worst of the leaks, 
was discovered. The hole into 
which it had been thrust and 
in which it had broken off was 
large enough to have sunk the 
ship even with eight pumps con- 
stantly at work. The damage 
suffered by the Hndeawour had 
been very great: whole planks 
of her outer sheathing had been 
planed off smooth, and Cook, 
in the resourceful fashion of 
the old mariners, was pre- 
pared to break her up and 
build a pinnace out of her 
materials, if he could not get 
the ship herself in safety to 
the East Indies. But with his 
skilled smiths and carpenters, 
aided by a portable forge, 
repairs were put through which 
made a continuation of the 
voyage possible. These repairs 
occupied six weeks, and by 4th 
August, Cook was able to take 
to the sea again, and struggle 
northwards out of the last 
tentacles of the Barrier. He 
had six days more of creeping 
and sounding—the last lap oi 
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more than a thousand miles of 
entangling reefs—and then met 
@ new peril when he faced the 
swell of the open Pacific which 
surges between Cape York and 
New Guinea. Many of the 
names which Cook bestowed 
upon the capes, islands, and 
bays which he surveyed have ~ 
a perfunctory flavour—he re- 
quired a big dictionary to keep 
pace with his job as god- 
father—but no one can be 
unconscious of the human touch 
about Cape Tribulation, where 
all had seemed lost, and Provi- 
dential Channel, through which 
he scraped into Endeavour 
Strait between the Cape York 
Peninsula and the Prince of 
Wales’s Islands. Cook had 
now discovered a way round 
the extreme north of what 
had been New Holland, leading 
from the Pacific to the Indian 
Ocean, and exercised the rights 
which his perilous and so nearly 
fatal exploration of the eastern 
mainland had won for him and 
his country. Going ashore, he 
displayed the Union Flag, and 
claimed the whole coast for 
the British king under the 
name of New South Wales. 
In his report to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, after describ- 
ing in half a dozen brief sen- 
tences the northern voyage and 
his shipwreck, “‘the most dan- 
gerous navigation that ever 
perhaps ship was in,” Cook 
writes: ‘‘ Although the dis- 
coveries made in this voyage 
are not great, I flatter myself 
they are such as may merit the 
attention of their Lordships. 
Although I have failed in dis- 
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covering the so much talked of 
southern continent, which per- 
haps does not exist, and which I 
myself have much at heart, yet 
I am confident no part of the 
failure of such discovery can 
be laid to my charge; had we 
been so fortunate not to have 
run ashore, much more would 
have been done in the latter 
part of the voyage than what 
was; but as it ig, I presume 
this voyage will be found as 
complete as any before made 
to the South Seas on the same 
account. The plans I have 


drawn of the places where I 
have been at were made with 
all the care and accuracy that 
time and circumstances would 
admit of; for I am certain 
that the latitude and longitude 
of few parts of the world are 


better settled than these... . 
In justice to the officers and 
the whole crew, I must say 
they have gone through the 
fatigues and dangers of the 
whole voyage with that cheer- 
fulness and alertness that will 
always do honour to British 


seamen, and I have the satis- 
faction to say that I have not 
lost one man by sickness during 
the whole voyage.”’ Many good 
English captains before Cook 
have made of their command 
a happy ship and been served 
with cheerfulness and alert- 
ness, but none before him had 
by their own cheerfulness, alert- 
ness, and resourceful intelli- 
gence successfully stood be- 
tween their men and all deaths 
from sickness. 

Cook hobbled along in his 
crippled ship to the Dutch 
settlement of Batavia, where 
the Governor, in the true spirit 
of maritime sportsmanship, gave 
instructions that he should be 
advanced all the money that 
he needed for repairs out of 
the treasury of the Dutch East 
India Company. And then it 
was discovered that the bottom 
of the Endeavour, which had 
been patched up near Cape 
Tribulation and had held out 
all the way to Java, was in 
several parts no thicker “ than 
the sole of a shoe.” 
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CHINESE CONTRASTS. 


BY A. M. 


‘Tf you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if 
you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 


“‘CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS” 
was the more tempting title, 
but there were two grave objec- 
tions to it. The first, that it 
had been used before, as the 
title of the .best book ever 
written on the subject,? a mas- 
terly analysis of Chinese char- 
acter as well worth study to- 
day as it was when first pub- 
lished some thirty-five years 
ago. The second, that it would 
be untrue, as descriptive of the 
article contemplated. 

The late Mr Lafcadio Hearn 
—than whom there has been 
no more sympathetic or deeply- 
understanding writer on Japan 
—confessed towards the end 
of his long life in that country 
that he was still unable to 
fathom the Oriental mind ; and 
an “Old China Hand” has 
laid it down as an axiom that 
professed ‘“‘ knowledge of the 
Chinese ’” is usually in inverse 
ratio to the length of the pro- 
fessor’s stay in the country. 
The new-comer is positive, the 
man of some fifteen years’ 
residence doubtful, while the 
“old stager’’? knows that he 
knows nothing at all. 

In face of this, one who must, 
alas! regard himself as belong- 
ing to the third category would 


a 


hardly presume to have an 
opinion as to what are and 
what are not Chinese “ char- 
acteristics’; still less would 
he venture to express it. All, 
therefore, that he will now 
attempt will be to set out 
certain actual facts that have 
come, at first or second hand, 
within his experience, leaving 
them to speak. 

There is a general impression 
amongst foreigners who have 
lived in China that the Chinese 
are physically cowardly. In- 
stances can easily be recalled, 
perhaps, of hostile crowds scat- 
tering like sheep at the first 
resolute step towards them of 
the solitary foreigner, armed 
only with a riding-whip and 
his prestige. It may be re- 
membered, too, how, at the 
battle of the Yalu, when the 
Chinese flagship Ting Yuen 
was being pounded by the 
Japanese quick-firers, the late 
General von Hanneken had to 
go down to the engine-room, 
revolver in hand, to attempt 
to drive the ‘‘ combatant ”’ offi- 
cers back to their duty on deck, 
in charge of the guns; and 
how, being unsuccessful in this, 
he and two other foreigners 
had to fight the guns unaided, 





1 ‘Chinese Characteristics.’ By Arthur H. Smith. Oliphants Ltd. 
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one of them being severely 
wounded, another killed, and 
the third rendered deaf for life. 

But it will also be recalled 
that, while the officers—mostly 
Foochow men and Cantonese— 
skulked in the engine-room, 
the gun-crews—from Shantung 
—fought with the utmost gal- 
lantry. 

Then, too, the conduct of 
the sailor gunners in the island 
fort of Liu Kung Tao, as de- 
scribed by a foreign eye-witness, 
will not be forgotten. It was 
during the siege of Wei Hai 
Wei, when the Japanese attack 
was becoming overwhelming. 
Owing to neglect, the peri- 
scopic apparatus and the hy- 
- Gdraulic disappearing gear of 
the heavy guns mounted in 
the fort were out of order; 


and, in the teeth of the accu- 
rate Japanese fire, the gunners 
had therefore to expose them- 
selves fully when firing. Many 
had thus been killed and 
wounded, but the reduced gun- 
crews carried on with stolid 


cheerfulness. At noon they 
declared that they must knock 
off for dinner; and, sure 
enough, surrounded by dead 
and dying and themselves under 
heavy fire, the survivors 
squatted down and ate their 
accustomed rice. 

Again, it was the black year 
in Hong-Kong. The bubonic 
plague was raging, and hun- 
dreds of Chinese had already 
succumbed. There was no 
known cure. Once the symp- 
toms—fever, bubo in the arm- 


pit, &c.—had declared them- 
selves, a fatal issue within three 
days was regarded as inevitable. 
Under these conditions a friend 
of mine, a young Ulsterman, 
volunteering his services, was 
detailed for certain duties in 
a building set apart for native, 
and necessarily hopeless, cases. 
On his first morning, during a 
round of inspection, he entered 
@ room where, to his amaze- 
ment, he found a circle of 
Chinese seated on the floor, 
laughing, joking, smoking, 
drinking tea, and playing cards. 
* Are you not plague patients?” 
he inquired. ‘“‘ Yes,” was the 
reply. ‘ But,” he stammered, 
“you seem merry, you seem 
to be enjoying yourselves.” 
“Oh, yes,” was the astound- 
ing reply, “but then, you see, 
we don’t die till to-morrow.” 

Courage of the highest 
quality, or Oriental fatalism— 
who shall decide ? Grish Chun- 
der, perhaps, when Kipling 
makes him say,? “I am afraid 
to be kicked, but I am not 
afraid to die, because I know 
what I know. You are not 
afraid to be kicked, but you 
are afraid to die. If you were 
not, by God! you English 
would be all over the shop in 
an hour, upsetting the balances 
of power, and making commo- 
tions.” 

Another general impression 
is that the Chinese are a kind, 
gentle, good-hearted race ; and 
who can doubt that this is well- 
founded when he recalls their 
tenderness to the very young 





1 «The Finest Story in the World.’ 
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and to the agéd, their kind- 
nesses to each other, their love 
of birds, and their, on the whole, 
sympathetic treatment of dom- 
estic animals ? 

But here again there is an- 
other side. One morning in 
Canton I was going down the 
river in @ Sampan on a strong 
ebb-tide, and as we approached 
another sampan lying at anchor 
our attention was attracted by 
piercing screams. The current 
and yu-loh carried us rapidly 
past, but I had time for one 
glimpse into the anchored boat. 
A boy of about fourteen was 
hanging, tied by the thumbs, 
from the roof of the sampan ; 
and a grim-looking old man 
was cold-bloodedly and leisurely 
preparing, as it seemed to me, 
to administer “the soundest 
thrashing you ever had in your 
life.” The flogging may have 
been richly deserved, but the 
deliberate cruelty of it made one 
shudder. 

Another case occurs to me. 
A conspiracy among certain 
Shanghai mafoos! to smuggle 
a trained race-pony—a winner 
of races—back to Mongolia, 
keep him there a year or two 
until his coat (and, more im- 
portant, his tail) had grown 
again, and then re-import him 
as a maiden pony, had been 
discovered through one of the 
conspirators turning informer ; 
and those involved had been 
severely punished. Some time 
afterwards a foreigner crossing 
the Race Club compound in 
the dusk had his attention 
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drawn to a scuffle, with muffled 
pantings and curses, which was 
apparently going on in a dark 
corner at the back of the build- 
ing. He was just—and only 
just—in time. The conspirators 
had at last caught the informer, 
and were in the very act of 
gouging out his eyes. 

But this case—regarded as 
one of revenge—may be held 
to have contained some element 
of justification. There are, how- 
ever, instances of callousness 
and cruelty where there has 
been no possible justification 
of any kind. In the Yangtsze 
Gorges are dangerous rapids ; 
one there is in particular, where, 
before steam navigation was 
introduced, scores, and even 
hundreds, of junks were annu- 
ally wrecked, with great loss 
of life. So notorious was this 
that the Chinese Government 
had established a local Hu- 
mane Society, whose red- 
painted lifeboats patrolled the 
river below the rapid to rescue 
the crews of junks that had 
come to grief. An admirable 
provision, you will say. But 
it did not work out quite so 
admirably for the drowning 
men. According to credible 
report, it was the custom to 
allow them to drown first and 
be rescued afterwards. It was 
even asserted that the lifeboat 
crews struck the struggling tars 
over the knuckles when they 
impudently attempted to save 
themselves by clinging to the 
gunwale. And the reason for 
this was simple: whereas the 
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Government reward for a corpse, 
rescued for decent burial, was 
fixed at $5, the reward for 
saving a living man must de- 
pend on the gratitude (and 
means) of the man _ himself, 
and could not be relied upon 
to reach that figure. 

It has, too, been commonly 
said that a Chinese merchant’s 
word is as good as his bond, 
and where he has been uncon- 
taminated by modern tenden- 
cies and foreign contact this 
high estimation is probably 
still justified. A striking ex- 
ample of this deep-seated sense 
of commercial honour was af- 
forded at the time of the Tai 
Ping rebellion. Shanghai was 
beleaguered by the rebel forces, 
but up-country traders who 
had debts in the Settlement 
due at China New Year, rather 
than be dishonoured by allow- 
ing New Year’s Eve to pass 
without paying them, made 
their way through the rebel 
lines, literally at peril of their 
lives. 

At that time, too, the repu- 
tation of foreigners for honour- 
able dealing was such that, as 
my father has told me hap- 
pened once in his own Case, a 
shooting-party up-country, run- 
ning short of money to pay 
beaters and boatmen, had no 
difficulty in borrowing $50 from 
the headman of a village in 
exchange for a hastily-scribbled 
I.0.U. When it is considered 
that the headman had never 
before set eyes on a foreigner, 
had never seen Shanghai, could 











not read the 1.0.U., and had 
entirely to trust the foreigner’s 
word as to the value of the 
chit if presented to a certain 
Shanghai firm of which he had 
never heard, his unhesitating 
faith will appear great indeed. 

But such golden-aged trust- 
fulness having been too fre- 
quently taken advantage of, 
the Chinese have been taught 
to oppose cunning with greater 
cunning, as in the following 
case. On the outbreak of the 
China-Japanese War, the Tai- 
pan? of a foreign firm, im- 
porters of arms, summoned his 
Chinese Compradore, and in- 
formed him that as a special 
effort must now be made to 
secure orders, he had deter- 
mined that, for the period of 
the war, the Compradore should 
draw, over and above the usual 
emoluments and commission, a 
share of profits as partner in 
the firm. To this effect he had 
drawn up and signed an agree- 
ment which, after showing it 
to the Compradore, he pro- 
ceeded to lock away in a 
despatch-box. 

The Compradore had his 
doubts. He knew that his 
Taipan was not in the habit 
of giving things away. There- 
fore, with bread or wax, he 
obtained an impression of the 
lock, ordered a duplicate key, 
and took an opportunity to 
abstract the document. This 
he presented at the Taipan’s 
Consulate, where he paid for 
an officially certified copy. 
With the copy —stamped, 
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sealed, dated, and registered— 
in his pocket, he replaced the 
original agreement in the de- 
spatch-box, and awaited events. 

At the end of the war and 
when it came to settling up, 
as no mention had been made 
of it, the Compradore ventured 
to remind his employer of the 
share of profits promised to 
him. 

“ Mein lieber,” was the 
amused reply, ‘“‘that was a 
little joke! I only told you 
that to ginger you up—to 
make you work harder!” 

“ But,” mildly protested the 
Compradore, ‘‘was there not 
also a written agreement ? ” 

“Oh, that!” replied the for- 
eigner scornfully. “A scrap 
of paper! It doesn’t exist. 
It has been long ago torn up.” 

“Indeed!” was the quiet 
reply. ‘ But this certified copy 
of it has not been torn up, 
and"? 

There was never any need to 
finish the sentence. 

The universal ‘‘ squeeze ” 
levied by house-boys in foreign 
employ is often, and quite 
mistakenly, cited as an ex- 
ample of dishonesty. Of course, 
it is nothing of the kind, but is 
@ commission which general 
usage has legitimised, and which 
by sensible people is recognised 
as such. This recognition is, 
however, usually a tacit one, 
and I know only one instance 
of squeezing being openly 
avowed. He was a house-boy 
—a puny, fragile-looking Can- 
tonese,—who rushed to my wife 
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in a tearful state after a quarrel 
with the burly cook. To her 
inquiry as to what was the 
matter, he sobbed out, ‘Oh, 
Mim-Mississee, that cook be- 
belong too muchee bad man! 
He have takee my s8q-s8q- 
squedge!”’ And he howled 
with grief. 

An acquaintance of mine— 
a lively French professor with 
a strong sense of humour and 
much liking for the Chinese— 
told me once of a quaint ex- 
perience of his. His house- 
boy had been with him for 
years, and for a long time past 
the monthly bills had hardly 
varied in amount. Then sud- 
denly they rose some 20 per 
cent; not in one or two or 
three items, but in a small 
addition to every item. Fuel, 
chicken-food, a new halter for 
the grey pony—everything had 
apparently gone up in price. 

Fort intrigue, he questioned 
his servant, who replied by 
asking other questions. Had 
not the Lao Yeh been pro- 
moted recently ? ‘‘ Yes.” And 
was not the Lao Yeh now re- 
ceiving so - and - so - much in- 
creased salary? ‘‘ Yes.” Then 
how could the Lao Yeh expect 
the bills to remain the same ? 

On the other hand, there 
was the case of a foreigner who, 
in consequence of business 
losses, had to inform his old 
butler that he was compelled 
to part with him, as expenses 
must now be cut down in 
every direction. The major- 
domo listened quite unmoved, 
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1 Master : lit. ‘*Old Gentleman.” 
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then quietly inquired the 
monthly expenditure that could 
now be afforded. His master 
told him. Whereupon the 
boy solved the situation in 
two words. “Can do!” he 
exclaimed cheerfully ; and, in 
effect, the house ran smoothly 
on at the new and very much 
reduced rate, but otherwise 
exactly as before. Food, ser- 
vice, comforts, nothing was 
cut down except the cost. 

In over twenty years of 
keeping house in China I only 
met with one instance of dis- 
honesty on the part of a servant. 
I hesitate to quote it, lest 
I should appear prejudiced 
against a class of men for 
whom, on the contrary—and 
especially for whose motives 
and self-sacrifice,—I have the 
deepest respect. But it was a 
rather striking coincidence that 
the only time I ever employed 
a Christian boy should have 
also been the only time that I 
was robbed. He was a tem- 
porary boy, engaged for a few 
weeks only, and after he had 
left I discovered that a valu- 
able gold watch and a real 
Panama hat had left with him. 
Except for these I did not 
mourn his departure. He was 
conceited and _ inefficient— 
puffed up, in particular, as to 
his English. On one occasion 
when telling him to clean a 
pair of riding-boots, I pointed 
out that the boot-trees bore the 
letters R and L to indicate 
to which boot they belonged. 
He snubbed me with a sulky 
““My know very well. Right 
and left—of course!” A quar- 
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ter of an hour later he emerged 
from the bathroom, very red 
in the face and obviously ex 
hausted. And no wonder. In 
his hand he held the right boot, 
with the left tree almost, but 
not quite, jammed home in it. 
He suggested that somehow he 
had not perhaps quite got the 
hang of it. Now a raw Chinese 
peasant, knowing nothing of 
R and L, would have been 
guided by the shape of the boot- 
tree. But this youth was too 
highly educated to condescend 
to so simple a solution as that! 

The mealy - mouthed rogue 
left a disagreeable impression 
behind him, and I gladly pass 
on to a case—one of many— 
in which confidence was con- 
spicuously not misplaced. A 
Chinese pony-dealer, being tem- 
porarily embarrassed, applied 
through the mafoo for a loan 
to assist him to buy race-ponies 
in Mongolia. Happening to 
be in funds at the moment, I 
lent him $500, and, to his sur- 
prise, refused either I.0.U. or 
interest. He disappeared into 
Mongolia for three or four 
months, and on his return to 
Shanghai with a small ‘‘ mob” 
of potential winners, he not 
only repaid me at once, but, 
in lieu of interest, presented me 
with two beautiful long-haired 
Mongolian leopard skins. 

Knavery and thieving, how- 
ever, are, of course, as much in 
evidence in China as in other 
countries, and much perverted 
ingenuity is displayed in their 
achievement. 

Some friends of ours, finding 
the milk to be watered, in- 
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sisted on the cow being brought 
to the door and milked before 
their eyes. The milk con- 
tinued to be watered. Only 
after some time was it discov- 
ered that the milkman’s wooden 
pail had a false bottom to it, 
covering an inch or so of water. 
By some ingenious device which 
I have never understood, as the 
volume of milk increased the 
water rose through holes pierced 
in the false bottom and mingled 
with the milk, the false bottom 
then gradually sinking. On 
this being discovered, the for- 
eigners provided their own milk- 
pail. The milk continued to 
be watered. The milkman was 
then found to have a bladder 
concealed in his arm-pit, from 
which the water flowed down 
a tube inside his sleeve into 
the milk. He was finally made 
to do his milking stripped to 
the waist. 

The tale of the Hong-Kong 
clock is historic, but will bear 
repeating. During the sitting 
of a Police Court the magis- 
trate was much annoyed by 
the entrance of two coolies 
with a ladder to remove the 
Court clock for repair. Dis- 
regarding the grumbles of the 
magistrate and the scowls of 
the Police Inspector (whom he 
unjustly blamed for the inter- 
Tuption), they proceeded to 
place the ladder against the 
wall and to remove the clock ; 
and neither it nor they were 
ever seen again. 

“Some ” ingenuity was also 
shown in a case recounted to 
me by a foreign Customs officer. 
As tide-waiter on board a 
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newly-arrived steamer he was 
pacing the deck, passing and 
repassing a pen of live pigs. 
One pig at last attracted his 
attention; it had apparently 
stood in the same position for 
half an hour. On investiga- 
tion he found that this was not 
at all to be wondered at. The 
pig was not only dead, but 
stuffed chock-a-block with 
opium. 

A piece of knavery in which 
I was made accessory after the 
fact is not the unpleasant 
recollection that I am afraid 
it ought to be. It was in this 
wise. A great pal of mine— 
a fat and cheery mafoo whom 
I had known for years—was in 
charge of a “yard” on the 
Shanghai Race Club premises, 
containing thirty or forty stalls 
rented to members of the Club. 
Each pony—whether race-pony 
or hack—had his stall and his 
own mafoo; but the whole 
lot were under the charge of 
the head mafoo, my friend, 
whose word was law. I, too, 
had at the time a race-pony 
stalled in this yard, a pony in 
which the head mafoo took a 
particular interest. We had 
hoped, and still hoped, great 
things of him. 

One evening towards the end 
of the very hot summer, I 
happened to remark on my 
pony’s wonderful condition. 
For whereas—like Pagett, M.P. 
—most other ponies were 
speckled and lumpy, nearly 
bitten to death by flies, Magic 
seemed to have miraculously 
escaped ; his lustrous bay coat 
was smooth and glossy as 
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satin. On my asking the reason, 
the old ruffian, chuckling, let 
me into the secret. 

Three times a day, he said— 
speaking his sometimes ex- 
ceedingly vigorous ‘“‘ pidgin,” 
—the pony, by his orders, had 
been sponged over with a mild 
solution of disinfectant. His 
stall had been similarly washed 
down twice a day, and his 
bedding constantly renewed. 
In the next stall to him a Mr 
X. of the Hong-Kong Bank kept 
a hack—‘“ only belong common 
cargo!” His stall had been 
purposely kept foul, his bed- 
ding unchanged, and the pony 
himself never, never washed 
over with Jeyes’. Consequently 
he attracted all the local flies, 
and Magic was left immune. 
While distinctly embarrassed 
by this cynical explanation, I 
could not help being tickled 
by the thought of what Mr X. 
would say—if he knew. I won- 
der whether he reads ‘ Maga.’ 

The reputation of the Chinese 
for accomplished lying is too 
well-established to be unde- 
served. They are, it has to be 
admitted, past-masters of what 
Kipling calls “ the unwreckable 
Lie . . . the water-tight, fire- 
proof, angle-iron, sunk-hinge, 
time-lock, steel-face Lie.” All 
the same, I have found them 
generally truthful. They can 
undoubtedly lie—when driven 
to it; but they do not “‘ scatter 
falsehood ’’ for the mere love 
of the pastime, and if well 
treated they have no cause to 
use what is essentially a weapon 
of weakness and self-defence. 

The most perfect example of 
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an elaborate—though, as it 
happened, not unwreckable— 
lie that ever came within my 
knowledge was as follows :— 

I was at the time living en 
garcon in rooms, and had as 
servant a temporary boy. My 
rooms were on the top floor of 
a tall building. On the break- 
up of the orthodox establish- 
ment (wife gone to Europe), I 
had brought with me a favourite 
cat and her kitten. But these 
I now wished to get rid of, so, 
having found a home for them, 
I conveyed the pair, early one 
morning and unbeknown to the 
boy, in a basket to their new 
quarters. 

On my return I asked the 
boy—for fun—what had become 
of the cats. (I had told him 
previously that if ever they 
were lost he would lose his 
billet.) I shall never forget 
his face of sympathetic concern 
nor the tears in his voice as he 
replied that, deeply to his 
sorrow, they had run away! 
They had got on to a neigh- 
bouring roof—he had seen them 
from the road—and, utterly 
disregarding his calls and ap- 
peals, had pursued their way 
from roof to roof, and had 
eventually disappeared. 

I tried my best to appear 
gravely concerned. But how, 
I inquired, had the kitten man- 
aged to cross from the bedroom 
balcony to the nearest rooi— 
a distance of some six feet! 
“The old cat jumped first, 
master,” he replied, ‘‘ and then 
stood on the edge and encour- 
aged the kitten to jump—which, 
after much hesitation, it did.” 
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“Ah San,” I said gently, 
“you are the finest liar I ever 
met. I myself took those 
eats in a basket at 6 o’clock 
to Mrs Taylor’s house.” He 
looked at me for a moment 
as if in sorrow for the waste 
of such a good lie, said not 
a word, and went about his 
work. In truth it was a good 
lie: so graphic and circum- 
stantial that I could hardly 
believe that I had actually 
carried those cats away myself 
that morning. 

But the Chinese certainly 
recognise and, I think, in a 
way admire the general truth- 
fulness of foreigners. Of this 
I once had specific proof. We 
had arrived by boat at Tung- 
chow on the Pei Ho River, and 
were waiting to continue our 
journey to Peking by cart. The 
others had gone for a stroll, 
but, unbeknown to the boy, I 
had remained on the house- 
boat, which was moored along- 
side the bank. On the bank 
were the boy and the cart 
contractor discussing terms. 
The boy had stated the sum 
that the foreigners were willing 
to pay, but the contractor 
showed some doubt as to 
whether, once in Peking, the 
foreigners would really pay 
the amount promised. Where- 
upon I heard the boy reply: 
Wai Kuo jén pu hue sa huang, 
“Foreigners don’t know how 
to lie.’ Whether it was en- 
tirely a compliment or not I 
do not know. He may have 
said it in pity! But, to the 
best of my belief, he expressed 
@ widespread Chinese opinion, 
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favourable or otherwise: “‘ The 
foreigner does not lie.”’ 

Of ingratitude—barring the 
theft recorded above—I have 
no instance to offer. In high or 
low, rich or poor, I have 
never met with it. Nor have I 
heard of it in the case of others. 
But of gratitude many in- 
stances rise to memory; nor 
was it of the brand which has 
been defined as a mere “ lively 
anticipation of favours to 
come.” | 

For example, when I left 
China—“‘ for good,” as he well 
knew—the old mafoo afore- 
said sent my little daughter a 
farewell cumshaw of a bangle 
of soft Chinese gold. No 
future profits, commissions, or 
** squeezes ” could have been 
in his mind. It was, I submit, 
a case of pure gratitude—as 
free from amalgam as the gold 
itself. 

But the most striking in- 
stance of which I ever heard 
was the case of a foreigner 
who, having lost position, 
friends, caste, and everything 
in the world, was kept from 
starvation by his former jin- 
ricsha-coolie, who sheltered him 
in his hovel. There the for- 
eigner eventually died, and at 
the inquest on his body the 
circumstances came to light. 
The faithful jinricsha-man had 
not only fed him out of his 
miserable earnings, but, in com- 
passionate toleration, had even 
kept him supplied with a cheap 
brand of ‘‘ Hongkew ” whisky. 
This was all without hope or 
prospect of reward or even of 
repayment, and was done 
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simply because, in his palmy 
days, the foreigner had been a 
kind master. 

Of such good feeling, but in 
@ less degree, I have had ex- 
periences of my own. Once 
during an illness I staggered 
from bed, semi-delirious, at two 
in the morning, and stumbled 
into the verandah. There, hud- 
dled on a straight-backed chair, 
was a figure which, after a 
minute, I recognised as that 
of my grey-haired servant, 
Mei Shan. On waking him 
up I found that for several 
nights past he had slept there, 
in case I should require any- 
thing in the night. Needless 
to say, this was entirely with- 
out my knowledge or that of 
the doctor; and that, if 
I had not happened to wander 


out to the verandah, it would 
never have been known to 


any one. 

It is difficult to resist quoting 
another example of such devo- 
tion beyond the bounds of duty. 
The Amah had gone on a ten 
days’ holiday to her home up- 
country, some thirty miles away. 
She had not been gone a day 
before the baby, the first, ap- 
peared to be fretting for her, 
with the risk of becoming ill. 
The foolish young parents (of 
whom I was one) fell panic- 
stricken, and a special mes- 
senger was despatched to the 
Amah to tell her that the baby 
was missing her and likely to 
fall sick, and to beg her to 
return at once. This meant 
forfeiting her holiday and (she 
was an elderly woman of portly 
habit) wading for a mile or so 
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in torrential rain through water 
up to her knees (the country 
being flooded) to where the 
boat waited to bring her down- 
river to Foochow. And yet, 
without demur or delay, she 
came. 

Much, so far as my experience 
goes, may be done by kind- 
ness; but, as the Chinese say, 
Yo shang yo fa, “There is 
reward and there is punish- 
ment.” Punishment, of some 
kind, occasionally becomes a 
necessity. To cause a servant 
to “‘lose face”’ is one of the 
most effective methods, and 
irony is a rod that the thin- 
skinned Chinese much shrink 
from. A comical little illus- 
tration of this comes back to 
me. I had noticed that my 
sun-hat, of the generally worn 
mushroom pattern, was badly 
in need of a pipe-claying, s0 
called my boy, at that time a 
pidgin-speaking Cantonese, when 
the following little dialogue 
ensued :— 

Self. Boy, you savvee my 
sun-hat belong all same plenty 
other man hat ? 

Boy. My savvee, master. 

Self. Any night, Club-side, 
have got twenty thirty hat 
hang hall, all same my hat. 

Boy. My savvee, master ; my 
have see. 

Self. But suppose my wal- 
chee my hat, my can findee any 
time, chop-chop. 

Boy (rather 
Master belong velly 
man. 

Self. Yes, boy, my belong 
clever man, but that’s not the 
reason. Of all those hats only 


doubtfully). 
clever 
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my hat belong dirty. All other 
men hat belong quite clean. 

Ah Ling gave one sickly 
smile, then turned away with- 
out a word. But for ever after 
my sun-hat was white amongst 
the whitest. 

The Chinese themselves use 
irony with effect; so effective, 
indeed, was one dose that it 
has stuck in my gizzard for 
thirty-five years. I was snipe- 
shooting near Peking, in a 
small marsh bordered by tall 
reeds. These reeds were a 
good seventy yards away when 
a snipe came over, and, feeling 
it safe to fire, I fired—at an 
angle of about 45°. I was 
immediately horrified to hear 
a voice crying in the reeds, 
Ni shih ta niao shih ta jén 
ni, “Are you shooting birds 
or shooting men?” Now, 
imagine the case inverted: a 
Chinese sporting gent pepper- 
ing, with what must have 
appeared gross carelessness, a 
Sussex farm-labourer while at 
his work ! 

Equally unanswerable was 
the reply made by a house-boy 
to my father, who, momentarily 
annoyed by something, had 
told him with rather brutal 
candour that he was too fat, 
that he ate too much, and 
worked too little. The two 
were really very good friends, 
and the boy (a middle-aged man 
of portly and dignified appear- 
ance) replied, more in sorrow 
than in anger: ‘“‘And how 
fashion, master, my belong 
fat? ’Cos any night my go 
bed shuttee eye makee sleep : 
no all same those other boy— 
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lie wake all night tinkee tinkee 
how fashion can squeeze Master 
nex’ day!” 

East and West meet at many 
points, but at others they cannot 
meet. The Viceroy, Li Hung- 
chang, the ablest Chinaman of 
his time, was constantly in 
touch with foreign thought: 
but even he could not under- 
stand all our points of view. 
His medical adviser and more 
or less intimate friend, an Irish 
doctor, told me once that on 
an afternoon’s visit at the 
yamén in Tientsin he had been 
describing to the Viceroy the 
joys of ice-boat sailing, then 
in full swing, the glorious ex- 
hilaration of skimming over 
the ice at fifty miles an hour 
on a sparkling winter’s day, 
with the added thrill of the 
constant possibility of turning 
turtle over some ice-hummock ; 
and at last he believed that 
Li had really caught some of 
his own enthusiasm. He was, 
however, quickly undeceived 
when His Excellency observed 
with grave but kindly sym- 
pathy— 

“Yes, that must be very 
nice. But would it not be 
still better if you remained on 
the shore and sent some coolies 
out on the ice-boat ? ” 

If, notwithstanding what was 
said at the beginning of this 
paper, I were compelled to 
risk a generalisation or two 
regarding the Chinese, I would 
say that respect for Li, Tao Ih, 
the law of abstract Right, 
takes first place in their re- 
ligion of life: love, let us call 
it, of Sweet Reasonableness. 
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I would then add that unques- 
tionably the quality in for- 
eigners to which they attach 
most importance is Good Tem- 
per. Ta ti pi cht hao, “ His 
temper is good,” is almost the 
highest praise they can bestow. 
Next in order, I think, come 
Good Manners ; and if in addi- 
tion to these the foreigner is 
reputed to be Kung tao—fair, 
honest, just—the quiver of his 
virtues is, in Chinese eyes, well- 
nigh full. I would repeat that, 
speaking generally, the Chinese 
always react to sympathetic 
treatment; and I would con- 


clude by suggesting that there 
is no simpler and no sounder 
rule for ensuring good relations 
with them—whether as indi- 
viduals or as a nation—than 
that laid down by Confucius to 
his disciple— 

Chap. xxiii.—Tsze - kung 
asked, saying, ‘‘Is there one 
word which may serve as a 
rule of practice for all one’s 
life ? ”’ 

The Master said: ‘Is not 
Reciprocity such a word? 
What you do not want done 
to yourself, do not do to 
others.” 
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THE BULL-ROARER. 


BY EDMUND VALE. 


PERIFORDYCE used to be re- 
markable for the daring of its 
fishermen. The coast in that 
part is so inhospitable that 
once a boat is out of the har- 
bour she cannot find shelter 
for miles to east or west, and, 
as in neap tides you can only 
get in and out an hour on either 
side of high water, the risk of 
getting caught in dirty weather 
and having to ride it out is 
unusually great. But nowa- 
days the fishing is small. The 
fishermen, with their motor- 
craft, are more timid than 
their fathers were, for they 
find they need not work peril- 
ously in the winter months if 
they keep up the picturesque- 
ness of their village, and their 
wives take in those golden-egg- 
laying migrants, summer visi- 
tors. Although the number of 
strangers it can house over-night 
is not great, somehow nearly 
every one manages to get there 
at one time or another. It is 
one of those show places that 
people go to, not so much for its 
scenery, which is admittedly 
grand, or its tradition, which 
is admittedly illustrious, but 
because it is Perifordyce, and 
because not to have been there 
will lose you a useful topic in 
light conversation. 

The ancient prejudice which 


held any one not grown on 
the very soil of the place to be 
a foreigner, had altogether given 
way when Mr James Gabbis, 
@ complete stranger to every- 
body, came there and opened 
a@ kind of establishment which 
fell midway between a temper- 
ance bar, a tea-garden, and a 
village shop. That Mr Gabbis 
had business instincts was wit- 
nessed by the cottage he took 
for his venture, which was 
on a site likely to please the 
day tripper, being withdrawn 
slightly from the village on a 
cliff abutment overlooking the 
sea. The cottage itself looked 
old-fashioned, and an old- 
fashioned garden went with it. 
Mr Gabbis was himself a pic- 
turesque figure. His hair and 
beard were snowy white, and 
he affected a nautical cap, 
jersey and pea-jacket, and neat 
blue-serge trousers. Though 
he had not got the local ver- 
nacular he had a sufficiency 
of nautical terms and looked 
Perifordysian enough to please 
his pleasure-seeking clients, so 
it soon came to be known 
that the more honourable pre- 
fix of captain fitted him better 
than mister. When after a 
year’s residence he put up the 
following sign over his door- 
way— 


‘*“WHOSO A BOTTLED ROEBUCK SPIES, 
AND BRINGS SAME TO ME WILL WIN THE PRIZE. 


The reward of guessing this riddle is ten pounds,” 
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it was considered by the 
ignorant a pleasant freak or 
a great mystery. But to those 
who had a knowledge of real 
advanced commercial science, 
it was extolled as a wonderful 
stroke of advertising publicity. 
“What clever rubbish!” they 
said. It was obvious on the 
face of it that there could be 
no answer to it. But then 
who would not delight to come 
there and drink his bottle of 
pop, or take his dish of tea, in 
order to propose some witticism 
of his own, and get a rise out 
of the old Captain ? And they 
came in crowds. To have 


been to Perifordyce and not to 
have been to the “Ten Pound 
Sign,” and had your fling of 
wit, was as bad as to have been 
to Egypt and not have seen 
the Pyramids. 


This went on for ten years, 
and nobody gained the prize. 
Still, visitors. grew more pro- 
portionally as the public ex- 
pectation grew less. On a 
day when many guests were 
being served at their open-air 
tables by broad-mouthing Mrs 
Marjercock of the real native 
stock, employed by the Captain 
to give the last touch of perfect 
rustic fisher-folk atmosphere to 
the ‘‘ Ten Pound Sign,” @ trim 
man of middle height dressed 
in a cover coat and bowler hat, 
and carrying a handbag with 
the business air of a commercial 
traveller rather than a holiday- 
maker, walked briskly up 
through the flower-garden, and 
accosted the Captain, who was 
leaning against his door jamb 
smoking a large cherry-wood 
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pipe. The new-comer had iron- 
grey hair, which displayed itself 
to advantage in well-waxed 
needle-pointed moustaches. 

** Are you Captain Gabbis ? ” 
asked the stranger. 

“I am, sir,” replied the 
seaman benevolently. 

“My name’s Trump,” said 
the other. ‘“ Have you heard 
of me?” 

“TI can’t say I have, sir,” 
said the Captain, smiling in- 
dulgently, though his eyes had 
a keen cold look in their 
scrutiny that did not sort well 
with the smile. 

“I’ve come to guess your 
riddle,” said Trump. 

The Captain laughed out- 
right. ‘‘ You make very sure,” 
said he. “And now, pray, 
what is your answer? ” 

“Can we go inside?” said 
Trump. 

“Oh, well,” said Gabbis, 
looking more naturally sur- 
prised, “ the tea parlour’s occu- 
pied. If you want to be 
private you must put up with 
the kitchen.” And to this 
apartment he forthwith led 
the way. Once inside and the 
door shut, Trump opened his 
bag. Then he drew out of it 
the model of a ship, fully 
rigged, but with bare spats, 
which had mysteriously got 
into the inside of a bottle. It 
was one of such as many old- 
time seamen used to take de- 
light in making on the long 
voyages of sailing-ship days, 
and the name painted on the 
bows of the vessel was Roebuck. 
The Captain no sooner saw 
this model than his manner 
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changed very much. He seized 
it out of the visitor’s hand, 
and held it up close to him 
by the light of the window. 
“By God, it’s faded!” said 
he. ‘‘ Where did you get it? ”’ 

“T found it in a curio shop 
in Bournemouth,” said Trump. 
“T thought it fitted in with the 
riddle, so I brought it along.” 

“It’s no good to me,” said 
Gabbis, stamping his foot im- 
patiently, but not giving up 
the model. 

“What’s wrong with it?” 
said Trump. 

“Who are you, anyway?” 
said Gabbis roughly. “I’ve 
never heard such a name before, 
but I know your voice. You’ve 
got another name.” 

“Have I?” said Trump, 
with a kind of bitter insolence. 
“You’d make a man think 
you’d changed your own name 
the way you talk.” 

““My name’s Captain Gabbis,”’ 
said the other fiercely. ‘‘ And 
I'll let you see I don’t keep 
this place going to be insulted 
by visitors, though they sail 
near the wind sometimes with 
their jokes and sickly rubbish.”’ 

“Captain ? ” queried Trump. 
“My business has took me 
amongst shipping a lot. May 
I ask what ship you was 
skipper of last ? ”’ 

“Go off this premises!” 
said Gabbis peremptorily. 

“T think I’ve earned my ten 
pounds, ain’t I? ”’ 

“No, you ain’t! ” said Gabbis. 

“What’s faded?” asked 
Trump. 

The aptain’s manner 
changed. He cleared his 
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throat, and softer tones came 
forth therefrom. ‘‘ Look here, 
my lad,” said he. ‘* You’ve 
made as good @ guess a8 any- 
body is likely to make. A 
very clever guess, I call it. 
It'll pay me to exhibit it in 
the tea parlour as the right 
solution anyway, and you shall 
have your ten pounds. [I 
you'll go into the garden, I'll - 
get it out of the till in half a 
jiff.””, He opened the door. 
A burst of garrulous mirth 
came to them from the tea 
parlour, and more visitors were 
arriving with their whimsical 
solutions. Mr Trump passed 
out into the garden, and the 
good Captain went to seek the 
reward. In another minute he 
came to his front door again 
with the ten pounds; but 


“Trump had gone — vanished 


completely. The newly arrived 
guests said they had seen the 


figure described by Gabbis 
walking swiftly down the lane. 
The Captain did not continue 
to cheer his guests by his com- 
pany for the rest of that day. 
He kept his bedroom studying 
the ship in the bottle with 
varying expressions of counte- 
nance, and now and then staring 
out to sea. 

It was calm that night, 
so calm that the fishermen 
whose boats were not fitted 
with motors had to bring 
them in with their slow cum- 
brous sweep-oars. Many visi- 
tors dotted the great cliffs, and 
watched the sunset reeking in 
sky and on strand and plan- 
ished sea. And when they 
heard the dip and drip of these 
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long oars, and saw the dark, 
tanned, windless sails hover 
over reflections that bulged 
and shrunk in the lazy swells, 
they thought within themselves 
that Perifordyce was Paradise 
enow. The only thing to com- 
plete the picture to the per- 
fect admiration of the tourist 
would have been the figure of 
the good old Captain gazing 
wistfully through his telescope 
towards the horizon, where 
mysterious ships bearing mys- 
terious merchandise may always 
be looked for on such an even- 
ing of romance and hush and 
sunset and the everlasting per- 
adventure. 

The rude conduct of the 
business-like riddle-guesser of 
the afternoon was already being 
talked of. Indeed, some folks 
were bold enough to suggest 
that he had actually guessed 
the riddle sign, and that the 
old man was upset about it. 
Under the gentle auspices of 
smoke, and voice-laden twilight, 
rumour multiplied. 

Men lingered long out-of- 
doors that night, sat by open 
windows, lay awake in bed 
marvelling at the tyranny of 
the modern idea that kept 
them cooped in offices. In 
fact, not more than half the 
village slumbered as late as 
one o’clock. It was about that 
time that a strange noise was 
heard, a peculiar, dry, stertorous 
noise as of wind striving in the 
sails of a locked windmill. 
But there was no windmill in 
the neighbourhood, and no 
breeze stirred anywhere. The 
air seemed filled with sound, 
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but no one could say where it 
came from. It might have 
issued from any point of the 
compass or right overhead. 
Now it shifted key, and burred 
and purred like telegraph wires. 
Now it dropped to a low mur- 
murous groan. Now it grew 
shrill. It whizzed like a flight 
of birds, palpitant, screeching. 
Now it was gone. The wakeful 
strained their ears and rubbed 
theireyes. It made the marrow 
shudder with a peculiar chill 
of horror. Now it came again 
quite different, bursting sudden, 
sonorous, cloud-trampling, tu- 
multuous. In the midst of it 
four clear shots rang out one 
after the other. But the strange 
noise did not cease. It snarled, 
it boomed, it howled, it whin- 
nied with a kind of bitter ran- 
cour. Then it stopped. The 
silence following was empty, 
uncanny, questioning. Still it 
could not be guessed at where 
the sound had come from or 
what it was. But the direc- 
tion of the shots was clear 
enough to one or two who 
had got out of bed to in- 


vestigate. They came from 
the direction of the “Ten 
Pound Sign.” 


At this late hour the village 
began to light up. It was one 
of those occasions of mysteri- 
ous unanimity. Strangers ac- 
costed each other in the streets 
as a matter of course. People 
massed with lanterns as in 4 
preorganised procession, ad 
trooped up to the “Ten Pound 
Sign.” And there were more 
strange guesses about the place 
in five minutes than there ever 
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had been in- the ten years 
previous. The happiest idea, 
originating in the local mind 
a8 so many good things did, 
was that it was the beating of 
the Devil’s wings. 

There was no moon that 
night, but the long summer 
twilight still showed a pallid 
hem on the horizon and glim- 
mered wistfully on the sea. 
The house was dark. The win- 
dow of the upper room where 
the Oaptain was known to 
sleep was shattered, and much 
glass lay in shivers on the flower- 
border below. In fact, one 
piece had partly lopped a tall 
hollyhock, which bowed its 
solemn head in the light of the 
lanterns with an air of con- 
scious dejection. No answer 


came to the clamour of voices 
calling on the Captain. The 


doors front and back were 
tried and found fast barred. 
Way was made for the police- 
man, who, in his haste to get 
on the spot—he being late, not 
having lain awake like so many, 
—had put on the helmet he 
should have worn as captain 
of the fire brigade, and this 
mistake, while touching the 
ludicrous, gave an air of fatal 
perversity that thrilled the ex- 
pectant crowd with an emotion 
of awe. The policeman, oblivi- 
ous of his hat, but fully con- 
scious of his responsibilities, 
ordered silence, and begged the 
gentlemen not to step too close 
under the window nor trample 
the grounds in the vicinity for 
fear of destroying clues. He 
then climbed on some one’s 
Shoulders, and shed his bull’s- 
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eye into the Captain’s bedroom. 
The bed had been occupied, 
but was now empty. The door 
was open. The policeman en- 
tered through the window-frame 
warily. He studied the apart- 
ment with his lantern, but was 
none the wiser. He was Peri- 
fordyce born, and although he 
had the grand moral force of 
the crowd backing him up on 
the outside of the house, he 
felt a strange qualm at going 
through the door and investi- 
gating the dark, silent interior. 
The fisherman who had called 
him up had given him a strong 
version of the Devil’s wings, 
and added the possibility that 
it might have been a phantom 
ship come for the old skipper. 
He had heard men say how 
the Flying Dutchman made just 
such @ noise as that. And 
how ghosts of abandoned ships 
had been heard by lighthouse- 
keepers passing by unseen in a 
flat calm attended with all the 
noises of astorm. And Captain 
Gabbis was such a stranger 
among them, nobody knew a 
thing about his previous his- 
tory, where he hailed from, or 
what ship he’d been with. So 
the policeman called through 
the window, and said he desired 
a witness to accompany him. 
He was fortunate in his man, 
who was an eager solicitor’s 
clerk much given to detective 
stories. The two were about 
to go through the door when 
the policeman trod on some- 
thing which had escaped his 
notice. 

** Hello!” he muttered in an 
awestruck and rather shame- 
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faced voice, ‘‘more glass gone 
west !” 

“Tt’s been a ship in a 
bottle,” whispered the expert 
in detective lore, placing the 
shattered remains of this clue 
carefully on a chair. Then 
they went into the passage and 
peered down the narrow stair. 
A white mass showed at the 
bottom. It was the Captain 
dressed in his nightshirt. He 
was quite dead. The solicitor’s 
clerk found a revolver lying 
hard by which contained four 
empty cartridges and two live 
ones. The Captain’s face was 
not agreeable to look at. There 
were no marks of violence on 
the body except bruises, and 
daylight revealed no clues of 
another person inside or out- 
side the house. The doctor 
declared secretly that death 
was due to a sudden seizure 
and a broken neck, the second 
cause resulting from the first. 


The accused, Horace Parsifal 
Hubbard, alias Victor Trump 
(for professional purposes only), 
described as ship’s steward and 
also music-hall artist, made 
the following statement before 
@ very crowded and rather 
hostile court— 

“Of course, artist I was 
born and artist I will remain. 
And that’s what I’d impress 
on you first of all—that I 
don’t do no common music- 
hall turns.” He held up a 
piece of yellowish wood, shaped 
rather like a flat-fish, and 
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The folk of the little town- 
ship were naturally indignant 
at the fate of the man who, 
in his peculiar way, had done 
so much to promote the at- 
tractiveness of Perifordyce. 
And the Coroner’s jury had 
their verdict fixed before ever 
they came to consult at the 
inquest. And their verdict was 
instant and unanimous—“ Wil- 
ful murder,” in respect of 
which they fixed the blame on 
the brusque business-like gen- 
tleman in waxed moustachios 
that, as many could witness, 
came and went in such an un- 
toward manner. As it turned 
out, the police did not find it 
@ difficult matter to trace this 
individual, and he was accord- 
ingly produced in the police 
court of Poldoran a fortnight 
after Captain Gabbis’ body 
had been laid to rest with un- 
heard of honours and funereal 


pomp. 









painted with a grotesque face 
in red on each side, With 
the approved dramatic ges- 
tures, he addressed the court 
as if it were a theatre audience. 
“The bull-roarer,” said he, 
introducing his instrument. 

“ Address the Bench,” said 
the sergeant of police peremp- 
torily. 

‘““Your worships, the bull- 
roarer ! ”’ repeated Hubbard. 

“This isn’t a music hall,” 
remarked the magistrate’s clerk, 
frowning formidably. i 
“Of course, it ain’t a music 
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hall,” said Hubbard, with a 
touch of impudent contempt. 
“But I want to impress on 
you that I’m an artist, for you 
will see that that’s what my 
evidence depends on. I learned 
the bull-roarer off a nigger 
that was a barman on an 
American river steamer. He’d 
learned the job hot off a witch- 
doctor somewhere up-country 
in the African bush. But he 
couldn’t do with it half what 
I got to be able to do. He 
could make it snore and boom 
and rattle and thunder and all 
that. He could make it sound 
like angry devils, but he 
couldn’t make it talk like I 
can. I could make the marrows 
of you all curdle now, or the 
tears come out of your eyes 
as I chose, by just whirling it 
round my head.” 


Here one magistrate, who 
was deaf and not predisposed 
to the witness by the evidence 
of his eyes, whispered to one 
of his fellows, ‘‘I can’t hear 


a word he says. Commit him 
to assizes, commit him to 
assizes! I can see he’s going 
to make an oration.” And 
the clerk reminded Hubbard 
with doubly bent brows to be 
brief. Their worships would 
only hear what was to the 
point. 

“It’s all very much to the 
point,” said the artist in an 
injured tone. ‘But to pro- 
ceed. The first time I took 
this instrument on the stage 
it was a great success. I went 
om improving on the art of it 
and the shape of it, and added 
two holes bored in a special 
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way. I’d given performances 
in the English quarter at Shang- 
hai, and I’d given it at Hong 
Kong. At Hong Kong I 
shipped for home on the King 
Cophetua, as they were short 
of a steward. The King Coph’ 
was only a small boat belonging 
to a Liverpool firm that owned 
two others like her. Rubber 
and copra they carried, and 
what cargoes they could pick 
up between Singapore and 
China: they didn’t take no 
passengers. The day after we 
left Hong Kong—about three 
in the afternoon—we sighted 
@ rowing-boat making signals. 
We shifted our course so as to 
get up with her, and she 
turned out to be a ship’s 
lifeboat with three people on 
board, two men and a girl. 
They were all so weak they 
couldn’t stand up in the boat. 
The mate had a bo’sun’s chair 
rigged, and hauled them into 
the ship one after another on 
the derrick. 

“You can’t be an artist 
without having the gift of ob- 
serving human nature—if you 
get my meaning. I won’t say 
nothing about the girl at the 
minute—I couldn’t do her jus- 
tice if I was Shakespeare. But 
the two men—well, I took a 
strong liking to one, and a 
strong disliking to the other. 
And the one I liked had been 
captain of a ship that had 
been lost at sea in the typhoon 
which had been barging round 
the China coast a fortnight 
before. We all remembered 
well enough about that, as it 
had been to Hong Kong, and 
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some ships had broken out of 
their moorings and gone ashore, 
and a lot of damage had been 
done, and we’d heard that in 
Formosa a heap of stuff had 
gone to glory. The other chap 
had been the ship’s carpenter. 
The captain was called Mavis, 
and the carpenter was that 
James Gabbis regarding whose 
decease we are gathered to- 
gether to-day—only his name 
wasn’t James Gabbis in those 
unpalmy days: it was Jules 
Pramaster.”’ 

The clerk glanced at the 
magistrates to see if he should 
make a further protest and 
adjure the witness to tell a 
plain tale. But with the ex- 
ception of the deaf justice, 
who kept his eyes closed, they 
looked interested, and he him- 
self felt a little enthralied by 
the manner of the self-con- 
scious actor. 


‘‘ Except that they’d been at 
sea in a boat and didn’t know 
where the others had got to, 
they were precious mysterious 
about what had happened to 
them since they left their ship. 
Well, we went into Singapore 
and out again, and into Port 
Swettenham and out again, 
and into Penang and out again, 
and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell. The crew and the 
officers and all seemed much 
livelier and merrier since the 
boatload of foundlings had 
joined us. And you may guess 
what was the cause of it: it 
was that little girl Mitsuko. 
She had a Japanese name, 
though she was half English, 
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and we got to know bit by bit 
that she hadn’t come off Cap’n 
Mavis’ ship at all, but off some 
derelict they had fallen in 
with, and which neither Mavis 
nor Jules Pramaster had said 
a@ word about when they joined 
us. It was all mighty mys- 
terious, but we didn’t make 
too many inquiries, as we 
twigged there was something 
about it that ought to be 
kept decent and secret. And 
Mitsuko had put a sort of 
spell over us all. We thought 
more of her than where she’d 
come from. She was about 
seventeen years old, and had 
the fair skin and colour of an 
English girl, except she was 
rather pale—not ivory-like, but 
clear white, same as a statue, 
so that when she blushed she 
looked glorious, like sunrise on 
snow mountains. And her eyes 
had those queer lids without 
creases that the Jap women 
have, and they were dark and 
loving and long-lashed, as if 
they took after the little gazelles 
that run about the temple 
grounds in Miajima and eat 
out of your hand and melt 
you with pity. Though she 
got plenty of talk addressed to 
her by all hands, she never 
spoke much, but smiled answers 
back, though, mind you, her 
English was as perfect as your 
worships’ or mine. The old 
sail-maker called Hawkins, that 
you’d think hadn’t got a spot 
of romance or artistic in his 
tough, grim, salted carcass, set 
to, and made her a kimono 
out of sail-cloth, with bunting 
sleeves, and daubed dragons 
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and butterflies and flowers all 
over it with ships’ paint. And 
our skipper asked him if he 
thought he was making mil- 
linery for @ scarecrow. But 
the way she put it on to please 
him, and made it look grand by 
just being in it, fetched every 
one no end. And she danced 
a Jap dance in it that brought 
tears into Hawkins’ eyes. 

“ But there was one young 
lad we had with us, an ordinary 
seaman called Jim Aukland, 
that was particular smitten. 
We were all as bad as he was, 
in our Own ways, about Mit- 
suko, but we used to tease the 
life out of the lad about her. 
Captain Mavis was a proper 
gentleman. I don’t say he 
was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, or nothing of 
that. I happen to know that 
he was the son of a working 
man, same as myself. But the 
sea had made an aristocrat of 
him. He had that steady far- 
seeing look sailors get in his 
blue eyes that were gentle 
and calm as a child’s, but 
ready to flash out on you 
in a minute, and command 
you to bite dust if he chose. 
He was already like a father to 
Mitsuko, and she loved him. 

‘* When we got to Colombo, 
Pramaster went ashore with 
our own carpenter, Johnson— 
or Araby, as we used to call 
him, because of him always 
humming ‘‘I’ll sing thee songs 
of Araby” in his dreary fal- 
setto voice as he went about 
his work. Of course, I had 
very little to do with the 
fo’castle, as I spent my time 
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aft, and slept in a cabin amid- 
ships with the cook, but I 
had my eye on Pramaster and 
Johnson, and I thought there 
was something unfriendly to- 
wards other folk in the chum- 
mery they’d struck up between 
them, and when they came 
back at night with some drink 
in them and pushed past Mit- 
suko with a lowering shame- 
faced manner, I could have 
overset the bucket of swill I 
was carrying on top of them for 
the insult of it. 

*“*T hope that Pramaster 
didn’t butt into you, Miss?’ 
I said loud as I could as they 
shambled off for’ard. 

** * No, Mr Hubbard,’ she said 
—she always called me mister. 
And Araby turned round and 
said, ‘ Rolling up against dead 
men don’t teach you to make 
gangway, do it?’ And Pra- 
master said, ‘Shut up, you—’ 
I won’t assault your worships’ 
ears. Then I saw Mitsuko was 
crying. She stood looking over 
to where the lights from the 
bund shone on the water and 
hardly seeming to sob, but the 
tears were pouring off her fine 
lashes and down her cheeks. 
And in the evening I sat in 
my cabin and tried to figure 
out what on earth Araby meant 
about dead men, and what the 
two of them were up to. For 
I was quite certain they were 
plotting some mischief. In the 
end I told Captain Mavis about 
it. He looked very disturbed, 
I thought, but all he remarked 
was, ‘When sailors get drunk 
they’ll talk all manner of rub- 
bish.’ 
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“Well, we stood away for 
the Red Sea, and nothing worth 
speaking of happened except 
that young Aukland grew quite 
sick of love, and when the 
bo’sun said we’d have to sig- 
nalise for a sky-pilot to come 
off and solemnise as we went 
through the Bab-el-Mandeb (as 
his heart certainly would not 
go on beating till we got to 
the Mersey), he groaned and 
made us die with laughter. 
Aukland was a very serious 
kind of young man. He 
always said his prayers, night 
and morning, and had a picture 
of his mother stuck up over 
his bunk. But he was a very 
decent, steady, hard - working 
lad, and all the men liked 
him though they jibed him 
unmerciful. 

“ By the time we got into the 
Mediterranean there was no 
secret about the love - affair. 
Of course, Aukland couldn’t 
go aft of the well-deck, except 
his duty took him there, and 
she couldn’t go for’ard. But 
they contrived to meet in the 
main deck alleyway by the 
engine-room door at first, and, 
of course, they knew none of 
the engineers would let on. 
And then they got a bit bolder, 
and would sit on the bollards 
of the well-deck in the even- 
ings in full view of all the ship’s 
company. When we got to 
Marseilles, Mitsuko asked Cap’n 
Mavis’ leave to go ashore with 
Aukland, who was got up to 
the nines for the job. But he 
wouldn’t let her go. And after 
that he kept a close eye on her. 
“Tt was a lovely moonlight 
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night when we ran past Gib. 
into the Atlantic, out into the 
great long, gentle rollers. The 
sea was alive with fire, too, 
rippling in burning violet frills 
off the bow waves, and flash- 
ing in stars all round the ship. 
The sky was clear and the air 
was warm, and strong with salt 
tang smelling like seaweed 
beaches uncovered by the tide, 
and making your heart sor- 
rowful and longing, without 
your knowing why. And Mit- 
suko and Aukland were there 
on the well-deck leaning over 
the side together looking at the 
fire. I was watching them, and 
I won’t say I wasn’t feeling a 
bit sad and jealous myself. 
But I wasn’t really jealous of 
them, only there was something 
grand and spacious about the 
lift of the foremast against the 
stars, and then the fall of the 
bows to the water we’d broken 
—the steady sweeping feel of 
the Atlantic motion, and all the 
while the everlasting trundle- 
music of the engines just touch- 
ing things with a lilt—and those 
two !—a tiny natural pair in 
the middle of so much big 
Nature. It was no wonder if 
it made a lump come in your 
throat, and made you feel 
jealous for lovers. All of 4 
sudden I saw Aukland put his 
arm round the little thing, and 
a kind of sob broke from them 
above the rustle of the sea. 
And then I heard Captain 
Mavis’ voice from the hurricane 
deck above, and our own Cap- 
tain called out, ‘You, Auk- 
land! Keep to your proper 
quarters ! ’ 
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** Ay, ay, sir!’ replied Auk- 
land, and went off foolishly to 
the fo’castle, but not without 
another kiss for all that. 

“‘ The next day some one had 
started a rumour that Captain 
Mavis was jealous. He, old 
enough and wise enough and 
good enough to be her father, 
jealous—I ask you ! ” 


“ Stick to your story, Hub- 
bard. The Bench won’t indulge 
you in this sort of thing in- 
definitely,” interrupted the 
Clerk. And the deaf justice 
opened his eyes and whispered 
tartly to his colleague, ‘‘ Hasn’t 
the fellow said enough? Can’t 
we commit him to assizes ? ” 
The faces of the rest of the 
Bench showed undeniably a 
sympathetic interest, but they 
had the good discretion to 
adopt the attitude of the Clerk, 
and one gentleman, conspicu- 
ously tailored for rural sport, 
with a red blustry face and 
suitably adorned by Nature 
with rabbit teeth, said, “ To 
your point, my man! We 
can’t wait here for you,'all 
day.” 

Hubbard looked appealingly 
from the judgment seat to his 
less official audience, and was 
reassured. 


“Of course, I guessed where 
those rumours had started. 
When you’ve observed human 
nature in all its phases, as a 
proper artist should, you put 
two and two together and make 
Pramaster. But it’s extraor- 
dinary how people will follow 
® lead, and the men in the 
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fo’castle began to get quite 
snotty about Captain Mavis 
and his jealousy. ‘ Where had 
he picked the girl up, anyway ? ’ 
‘Had he kidnapped her?’ 
By the time we were off the 
Burlings you’d think Mavis 
was some hard, bad kind of 
tyrant. Certainly he kept a 
close eye on Mitsuko, and didn’t 
allow any more meetings. And 
then they got to messages, and 
I was the chosen slave. One 
post would arrive from the 
fo’castle with the early morn- 
ing cup of tea, and be answered 
forthwith, and another would 
go for’ard mid-day with the 
men’s dinner. So it went on. 
And Mitsuko, who had been 
very sad and tearful all the 
voyage, began to get happier 
with this excitement. And 
now that she’d got over the 
starved state she was in when 
she came to us, and the fresh 
breezes of the northern seas 
had caught her, she began to 
look bonnier and rosier every 
day. <A wild rose she was, 
just the colour of the pink-and- 
white, and as frail, as tender, 
as sweet, as pure, as single. 
I can’t help harping on that 
time, for I’ve never seen any- 
thing like her before or since. 
You see, she had the English 
beauty, with just that toueh 
of the East to make her 
perfect. She had come to us 
from the sea, just as a mer- 
maid might have; but if we’d 
known for certain she was of 
the fish-fairies, she wouldn’t 
have seemed/j}more charming 
than her own mystery made 
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‘‘ Now, whether the rumour 
got to her through those letters 
young Aukland wrote or not 
I can’t say—the infection of 
the mind will travel mysteri- 
ously like the infection of the 
body,—but somehow she got 
the taint, and took against 
Captain Mavis, and began to 
stay in her cabin more and 
more. 

“The morning after the day 
we passed Finisterre I went to 
take Captain Mavis his tea at 
seven o’clock, and he said to 
me, ‘Did you come in here 
in the night, steward ? ’ 

** * No, sir,’ I says. 

“*Somebody did,’ says he, 
‘for I woke as he went out 
and heard the door close.’ 

“Then I took Mitsuko her 
tea and her little note from 
Aukland. Gentlemen, she was 
dead. The ghastly sight of it! 
I saw her distorted face and 
blood on the coverlid, and I 
rushed out and straight up on 
the bridge. ‘She’s been mur- 
dered in the night !’ I shouted 
to the mate, and the news went 
over the ship like a wave. But 
the way I’d spread it Captain 
Mavis was the last person to 
hear, though his cabin was 
next to Mitsuko’s. Almost be- 
fore he did get to know, a man 
had spied something lying on 
the starboard rolling-chock just 
below Mitsuko’s port-hole win- 
dow, looking as if some one had 
thrown it to fall in the sea, 
and it had dropped straight 
and stuck on the chock. The 
second mate unslung a lifebuoy 
line and went down after it. 
It was a sheath knife with 
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Captain Mavis’ name on the 
handle. And there was blood 
on the blade hardly dried. 

“In the middle of the morn- 
ing the ship was hove-to under 
a riding signal, and every man- 
jack of the crew was hailed 
to the cabin. The Captain 
and officers stood at one end 
of the saloon table, Captain 
Mavis a bit to one side of them, 
and all the rest crushed in as 
best they could. I had cleared 
the table, as instructed, of 
everything but a big Bible. Our 
Captain’s face was very flushed. 
He looked as if he had been 
moved greatly. He seemed to 
find difficulty with his words, 
for his lips moved once or twice 
before he spoke. Then he 
blurted out, ‘This isn’t a court 
ashore. There are no formali- 
ties. Every one knows what’s 
been done on this ship in the 
night. If any one has any 
evidence to give, let him open 
his mouth.’ In the big mirror 
fixed above the sideboard be- 
hind the Captain’s back I could 
see some of us reflected, in- 
cluding the two carpenters. 
Pramaster looked white about 
the gills, but as holy as a saint, 
but our man Johnson was 48 
hangdog and slink as you please. 
Thought I to myself, ‘ You're 
the man.’ There was a kind 
of mumbling in the pause, 
but nobody spoke up. Then 
the Captain said, ‘The mad 
who shed that innocent girl's 
blood is here in this room. 
Will he keep silence? In the 
name of God will he keep 
silence ? ’ Nobody spoke; 
some of the men swayed more 
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than the motion needed, as if 
they were dizzy, or had lost 
their sea-legs for @ spasm. 
Then the Captain said: ‘ Cap- 
tain Mavis, will you take oath 
before me on that Bible whether 
you do or do not know any- 
thing about it ? ’ 

“Mavis did not move to 
touch the Bible. He said, very 
calm, ‘I have told you that 
some one came into my cabin 
in the night. I don’t know 
anything more.’ 

“* Will you take oath that 
you know nothing more ? ’ 

“*T would scorn to, sir,’ said 
Captain Mavis, bowing a little, 
and his eyes open with that 
clear defiant look that showed 
him to every one the man 
he was. The Captain said, 
‘There’ll be no burial at sea 
to destroy any handle the law 
can use. The ship will make 
Falmouth before she proceeds 
to Liverpool. But till the 
police come aboard I will use 
every means in my power to 
clear her of guilt. Officers and 
men, blood will cry out! Cap- 
tain Mavis, you will keep your 
stateroom till we come to an 
anchor. Seaman Aukland, you 
will not leave the fo’castle 
Without the bo’sun’s leave. 
D’you hear, Aukland ¢ ’ 

“The poor lad moved his lips, 
but he was struck dumb as an 
atimal. Then we went about 
our business. It was a weary 
day on the King Coph’ that 
day was. We were due off 
Ushant about midnight. No- 
body could rest for thinking, 
least of al: me. That saying 
of the Oaptain’s that blood 
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must cry out kept pushing 
itself before me. I thought of 
those two carpenters and the 
rich time they would be having 
with their consciences. And 
the more I thought the more 
I felt that a shrewd nudge in 
those tender spots would let the 
murder- out. And then the 
notion came to me all in a flash 
as I was laying up for tea.” 


Hubbard turned from the 
Bench to the Court, noting 
with satisfaction that even the 
police sergeant by his side was 
all agog by now, and held up 
the fish-like piece of wood with 
the grotesque figures in red 
painted on the two sides of it. 
“You see this?” said he, 
fingering the long leather thong 
to which it was attached. 
“The savages in Africa use 
this thing they call a bull- 
roarer to make people with 
bad consciences confess their 
crimes. If I were to whirl it 
above my head in a certain 
way it would make a noise like 
voices talking out of thunder- 
clouds. But if you couldn’t 
see me, you wouldn’t be able to 
tell where the noise was coming 
from. It would seem to be com- 
ing from all around, or now here 
and now there, no fixed place. 
And I’ve made a better art 
out of it than the savages can ; 
that’s what I boasted about 
when [| started talking. I’ve 
improved the instrument as 
well as the way of handling it. 
I can make it sound persuad- 
ing or threatening, or horrifying 
or funny, just as I choose to 
swing it. 
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“The cook generally went to 
bed about eleven o’clock when 
he’d had his two whiffs and 
read his bits in the Sunday 
papers his wife used to send 
out, and was asleep and snoring 
in five minutes. I reckoned 
he’d do that if half the ship’s 
company was murdered, but I 
reckoned, too, that nobody 
else would sleep on the ship, so 
I chose my time that night 
just after six bells had gone. 
We were getting near Ushant, 
and by good luck it was coming 
foggy. When I got out on to 
the well-deck the moon hadn’t 
risen. The night was clear of 
clouds, but we ran through 
wisp after wisp of fog. I 
waited a bit, crouched down by 
the bulkhead thinking the fog 
would come thicker, as it gener- 
ally does when you get near 
Ushant. And it did. In ten 
minutes we ran into a solid 
bank of it, and our engines 
were rung slow, and the hooter 
started. Here and there the 
hooters of other boats could be 
heard: the road here is always 
very crowded, though there 
were none close to. The fog 
was as thick as a blanket. I 
had to feel my way to the 
shrouds along the bulwark iron. 
Then up aloft I went in the 
ratlines, and I prayed God 
when I got to the cross-tree 
that the fog wouldn’t lift, for 
if it did, letting in perhaps the 
glare of Ushant light on me, I 
should be nabbed, and things 
would look funny for me. But 
I kept that poor, sweet, mur- 
dered flower in my mind, and 
young Aukland and those black- 
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guards I wanted to get found 
out, and I put my back against 
the mast and hung on by a 
flag-halyard, and began to 
swing my roarer. I knew it 
would puzzle the Bridge more 
than any one to start with. 
And I was right, for I hadn’t 
been at it more than a 
minute before the engines were 
stopped. 

“T made my wood give tongue 
smooth and harpy to begin 
with, like wind in pine-trees. 
Then I rattled thunder for 
attention. And as I went at 
it I could feel the revenge of 
God in my arm. ‘Blood will 
ery out,’ the Captain said, 
and I made it cry out. I felt 
how in my best performances 
on the stage I’d never made 
my roarer talk as it talked 
then. I felt how those men 
couldn’t hear it but feel accused. 
Whatever the Bridge made of 
it, superstition would be bound 
to get the upper hand with 
the crew, and the men would 
be crushed to their knees by 
guilt and confessing themselves 
to their mates. I lost count 
of time, and seven bells was 
never struck, and my roarer 
screamed and beat the air like 
the wings of fate-birds, and 
rolled like funeral drums, and 
thundered till my arm wouldn't 
go no longer. The engines had 
been running again, but were 
now stopped once more. Only 
for a dim glow that came 
through the fog I might have 
been stuck in the midst of 
nowhere. Hooters of other 
boats sounded, but ours had 
stopped. It was uncanny quiet. 
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There’s something terrible sol- 
emn about the fog at sea; the 
loneliness, and the muffle, and 
the drench, and the cold cling 
of it to your skin. And the 
noises that come through it 
have an unearthly thutter. 
Whatever it had done for the 
men, My own instrument had 
wrought on me till I got so 
scared that when I stopped and 
heard the sirens on Ushant 
rock booming, I could have 
believed that the air was full 
of corpses in grave - clothes 
answering back my challenge. 

“I crept down the ratlines, 
and suddenly the ship’s silence 
was broken. Voices sounded 
everywhere, angry disorderly 
voices. When I stood on the 
deck again I was barged into 
right and left by men stumb- 
ling along. I was amazed. 
I couldn’t make out what in 
heck was going on. But I 
soon found out. My bull- 
roaring had had quite a dif- 
ferent effect from what I'd 
intended. Those subtle devils 
had taken advantage of me. 
The fo’castle had caught on to 
the notion that the ship was 
haunted quick enough. But 
the carpenters had somehow 
turned their mood, so that the 
men thought the spirit of the 
dead was calling for vengeance 
on Captain Mavis. They were 
Tushing aft to demand that he 
Should be lynched. Our Cap- 
tain was standing with his 
back to the locked stateroom 
door pointing a revolver at the 
crowd that surged down the 
crowded alleyway. The car- 
penters were there, but not in 
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the forefront. I looked quickly 
for Aukland. But he had evi- 
dently stayed where he had 
been told to stop. 

‘* Tt was as big a fright as I’ve 
ever had, for if ever anybody 
believed in a man’s innocence 
it was me in Mavis’. As I 
crushed in behind the others, 
the Captain called out, ‘If I 
fire, this pistol will rake the 
alleyway with one bullet. You 
haven’t got a chance against 
me. Stop, will you, and be 
reasonable ! ’ 

“TI could hear those two 
devils muttering while they 
shoved themselves back into the 
engineers’ mess to be out of the 
line of fire, but egging on the 
rest. I held up my bull-roarer, 
and I was just going to make a 
rush myself and sing out and 
expose what I’d done, when a 
fearful cry went up behind 
me of ‘Fire!’ There was a 
hush at once, all heads were 
turned, and there, through 
the alleyway door, through the 
fog and all, was a red glare. 
Somebody shouted out weakly, 
hysterical, like a woman, ‘ It’s 
Aukland. He’s turned crazy.’ 
Then everybody turned to rush 
for’ard again. And half their 
ribs would have been stove in 
with the storm-rails in the 
passage if the skipper hadn’t 
spoke up sharp again. Now 
they listened to him like chil- 
dren. It was wonderful how 
that man grasped the sudden 
turn things had taken, while 
we were all baffled and 
moidered. He told the bo’sun 
off to fit the fire-hoses on the 
well-deck, and set a quarter- 
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master to work with the rest 
of the hands to unbatten the 
fore-hatch. But Aukland had 
started that job for us. He 
must have been marvellous 
quick. I suppose my roaring 
had turned him real balmy, 
and made two men of him. 
He’d got the emergency paraffin 
lamps that stood by in case the 
electric should break down. 
With the oil out of these and 
tarred hemp for caulking, he’d 
fired the fo’castle head so that 
you couldn’t get near it, and 
he’d got a corner of the hatch 
open, and was down below 
pouring oil on the cargo and 
setting all alight. He can’t 
have lasted long himself, for 
the smother and heat that came 
up when we lifted the baulks 
was enough to stupefy us on 
deck. 

“We could see pretty soon 
that all the sea-cocks on the 
deck wouldn’t do any good, 
and besides that, the men had 
got it into their heads by now 
that the ship was haunted and 
doomed, and they couldn’t be 
got to do as they were told. 
But the Captain didn’t give 
up hope. He and the mate 
and the chief engineer did their 
best to get the fire under. 
And then the men took con- 
trol again, and made a rush 
for the boats. So the skipper 
gave it up, and tried to save 
what discipline he could at the 
davits. The first boat jammed 
in the falls right away in the 
unhandy way it was swung 
out. Then they paid more 
attention. Two boats were 
I was in 
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the Captain’s when, just as we 
were to shove off, I remem- 
bered that Mavis was locked 
in his cabin, and my conscience 
smote me that all the trouble 
had come about through me, 
though before God I’d meant it 
for the best. I jumped up, 
and called out to the skipper, 
‘The key of Captain Mavis’ 
cabin, sir!’ 

““*My God!’ hecried. Then 
he handed me the key from 
his pocket, and said, ‘ Good 
lad. Jump for it in the life- 
belts; make away from the 
ship, and we’ll pick you up.’ 

“So lwent back. The empti- 
ness of the ship was extra- 
ordinary. It was like a dif- 
ferent place. All the deck and 
cabin fittings and the knick- 
knacks I was so used to looked 
strange and unfamiliar, as if 
I’d never lived amongst them 
or seen or touched them before. 
The fire was roaring like a 
volcano now, and the air was 
sick with the smell of burnt 
rubber. Captain Mavis was 
sitting in his cabin, the coolest 
thing in the ship, reading out 
of the Bible which I’d taken 
him at his own request after 
the inquiry. The light was 
poor, as although the dynamo 
was still running it lacked 
steam. 

““*T’ve come for you, sir,’ 1 
said. ‘The ship’s burning; 
we’ve got to go.’ 

“** Have they abandoned the 
ship ? ’ he asked. 

““* Yes, sir,’ says I. ‘We 
must jump for it in life-belts.’ 

“<< Mhank you, steward,’ says 
he, as calm as if he was ordering 
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his dinner. ‘Thank you, 
steward, but I will go down 
with little Mitsuko.’ 

*** No, you shan’t ; you shan’t 
do that, Captain Mavis,’ I 
said, beginning to shake where 
I stood for shame and fear of 
my share in the night’s work. 
‘I know that you are as inno- 
cent of her death as I am.’ 

““*T am glad of it,’ he said 
quite gentle, smiling at me. 

“* * Well, come quick,’ I said. 
‘I’ve turned back from the 
boats for you. The fire’s gain- 
ing on us like hell.’ 

** He got up and reached down 
two lifebelts from the rack. 
‘Tl follow you,’ said he. 
We went out on to the hurri- 
cane deck to the foot of the 
bridge-ladder. The upper works 
loomed through the fog against 
the glare. He helped me fit 
my lifebelt, and when it was 
fixed he tossed his over the 
side into the water, took two 
steps up the bridge-ladder, and 
turned back to me. ‘I should 
have gone with my own ship 
when she sank, for I was 
brought up to the tradition of 
sail, and I believe in the old 
custom. But I thought the 
men in my boat wouldn’t navi- 
gate so well without me. I’ve 
been punished. I shall see this 
Ship home. I take charge of 
her now, and order you off.’ 

“ T was cut to the heart about 
this man. With death on 
every side, and if I had to die, 
I felt I would have gone under 
less lonesome by his side than 
any other how. Then trying 
to gain another few words 
from him before I took the 
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plunge rather than from un- 
selfish motives, I said, ‘Can I 
take a message home? Ain’t 
you a married man, sir? ’ 

*“*No, steward,’ he said. 
Then he added in a voice that 
I thought full of meaning, 
although so quiet and ordinary, 
‘I might have been.’ 

***So might I,’ I said quite 
wildly, though I didn’t mean 
it in the same solemn way, for 
I’m more a man of many sweet- 
hearts than one wife. Then 
the Captain said, ‘Good-bye, 
my lad, and thank you for 
coming back for me,’ and he 
walked up brisk on to the 
bridge and out of sight and 
sound. 

**T didn’t know hardly what 
to do for shame and fear. 
I could feel the tears coming 
from my eyes like hot metal. 
I heard the gong of the tele- 
graph peal in the engine-room, 
and I didn’t doubt but what 
Mavis was putting the ship to 
full speed ahead, though there 
was no one to answer the sum- 
mons. There was nothing for 
it but to jump now, and I 
was just going to take my 
chance when my eyes took in 
an extraordinary thing. I sup- 
pose the heat of the fire had 
caused the fog to lift a little, 
for I could see, though I 
couldn’t tell how far off, a 
thing like a tremendous great 
palm-tree coming towards the 
broadside of us. I stared at 
it, and it began to grow huge 
red wings on each side till it 
seemed no more like a palm- 
tree, but one of the Devil’s 
angels. And then the fog drew 
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off as thin as a veil, and I saw 
that it was the stem of a great 
ship with the reflection of our 
fire on her bows. And I saw 
more than that. I saw our 
two boats laid on their oars 
right below her looking up as 
though they were lost. Ireckon 
I must have seen her before 
they did. They’d cleared out 
from the ship farther, I haven’t 
@ doubt, than the Captain had 
intended for our sakes, but the 
men were out of hand. They 
were allin a panic. Some were 
stood up waving their caps in 
their hands, and I could hear 
their voices. Before I could 


breathe again they were gone, 
overset and thrust under by 
the forefoot of that great vessel. 
I gave a cry myself and jumped. 

“I shan’t waste your wor- 
ships’ time by telling you what 


happened to me in the water. 
I’m confused about it myself. 
I couldn’t swim, but the belt 
held me up, and I struggled 
on and seemed to go on strug- 
gling with the red light shining 
through the thin fog on the 
water, and the noise of the fire 
still in my ears. I suppose I 
must have tried to make the 
ship, though I don’t remember 
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doing anything but struggle. 
Anyway, I came up agaist it. 
It seemed like a great wall in 
the sea. And I tried to get a 
grip on the edge of the plates 
while a voice shouted down 
a@ megaphone for me to lay 
hold of a rope. They’d seen 
me and dandled a rope over 
the side. But I went on 
struggling and trying to get a 
grip of the plates. And then 
a sailor came down the rope 
and gave it into my hand. By 
that time they’d lowered a 
boat, and I got into it. The 
doctor, who was launched with 
them, gave me a flask of spirit 
to drink, and I’m bound to 
confess that through the quan- 
tity I took I lost consciousness, 
and when I came to I was 
lying in a bunk, and it was 
daylight. ‘Where are the 
others ? ’ I asked of a seaman 
who was sitting by me. 

“*We didn’t pick up no 
others,’ he said. ‘We looked 
till it wasn’t safe to stand by 
no longer, as the ship afire 
started to settle. If they was 
in boats, I expecs they got 
picked up by another ship; 
there was plenty of ‘em boo- 
hooing around.’ ” 


Ii, 


“Well,” said the steward, 
answering an interruption from 
the Bench, “if I’m to clear 
myself—as I’ve every right to 
be allowed to.do—I must tell 
you the whole story, as there 
isn’t one part of it that doesn’t 
bear on another; and when I 


come to talk of it, you see, 
not having told it to any one 
before, my memory keeps on 
bringing up things so vivid, I 
lose thought of time and of 
this here place too—all due 
respect intended. 

‘The ship that picked me up 
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was called the Kingdom of 
Wessex. She was bound for 
the Islands and South America, 
and I went with her as far as 
Rio, though the skipper wanted 
to put me off at Las Palmas, 
for he said I ought to go back 
to answer the inquiry that 
would crop up on the burning 
of the King Cophetua. But 1 
made myself useful, and got 
with them all the way to South 
America, where I gave them 
the slip, as I didn’t want to 
be examined about the King 
Cophetua on more scores than 
one, but chiefest because there 
were no other witnesses; and 
I never let on to a soul anything 
regarding the murder or the 
strangers we had picked up in 
the Pacific, though I let them 
hear how they’d overset our 
boats which they said they’d 
never seen, only they’d heard 
the voices of the men, and 
thought they were farther off 
in the fog. 

“In spite of sad memories I 
wasn’t long in getting back to 
my old trade. I’d still got my 
same bull-roarer. It was the 
only thing I’d salved off the old 
King Coph’, having hitched 
the thong of it in my jacket 
button-hole before I jumped. 
I was over six years in America, 
working my way up north and 
then travelling about in the 
States. To cut a long story 
short, I was giving my usual 
turn out West, not in a theatre 
but in a saloon at a mining 
town, and I hadn’t got half- 
way through the performance 
when there was a stir among the 
folks that were looking on, 
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and a bar-tender came and told 
me to stop for a minute.as a 
man was taken ill. . 

‘‘My professional name, as 
you know, is Victor Trump, the 
Unique Roarer, etcetra, which 
I’d been billed as for years. 
So that I’m called Mr Trump 
more often than I’m called 
Mr Hubbard. When the chap 
who had been taken ill was 
carried out, I finished my show. 
But in the evening I was sent 
for to a poor little shack, 
where a man was laid on a 
mattress waiting to see me. 
It was a wretched, filthy place, 
and I couldn’t see very well 
when I got in. But the man 
said, speaking very small, 
‘Your name ain’t Trump, is 
it? Tell me it’s Hubbard !’ 

**T had a look at him, and it 
was that ship’s carpenter John- 
son we used to call Araby. I 
didn’t want to commit myself 
altogether, so I said, ‘ What 
do you want with me ? ’ 

***T know your voice, too,’ 
said the man. ‘You can’t 
hide that, though you may 
hide your face behind a mous- 
tache and change your name. 
I didn’t know till to-night that 
there was anybody but me 
saved off the King Coph’.” 
He waited for me to say 
something, and I said, ‘ Yes, 
I’m Hubbard right enough, and 
I know you and I know what 
you done ! ’ 

***T didn’t do it,’ he whined. 
‘I’m a dying man and I 
can’t afford to tell no lies. 
That damned wooden fluke of 
yours has killed me. It’s bust 
something in me. I’m a goner. 
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But I’ve got news I’d like to 
leave behind, for I’m not so 
bad as I don’t believe in the 
devil. Clear the old woman 
out of the next room. Tell her 
to go for some more drink or 
something.’ 

“So I sent her off on an 
errand, and went back to Araby. 
He said, ‘I knew it was you 
that made that noise before 
the ship took fire. I’ve heard 
of a man being scuppered with 
magic before, but never with 
plain noise.’ 

““* T’ve heard of a man killed 
by his conscience,’ I said. 

** * You’ve got the rights of it, 
old son,’ he said. ‘And I’m 
going to tell you now what 
the truth of it was—only you'll 
swear not to divulge till I’m 
pushing up daisies ? ’ 

“*Tf you want to talk— 
talk!’ says I. ‘I’m giving 
no promises. You asked me 
to come and listen.’ Though 
I was burning to hear what he 
had to say, I knew he wouldn’t 
tell straight unless I made him 
do it sheer for the sake of him- 
selfi—doing an act of piety, so 
to speak. 

*** Tt was that man Pramaster 
done it,’ said Johnson, ‘ though 
I won’t say I don’t take some 
blame. God have mercy on 
my soul for a wicked sinner ! 
Do you believe if folks tell, 
Hubbard, they'll go to a better 
place than this blanketiy 


shop? ’—I won’t assault your 
worships’ ears. 

“** Yes, Araby, I do,’ I said. 
‘I honest do if they tell every- 
thing.’ 

“** When the boatload of them 
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came aboard,’ said Johnson, 
‘it was natural I should pal 
up with Pramaster, he being 
of my trade and all. And we 
got real matey. And we drank 
together ashore and all that, 
and he told me about the ship 
they’d come from—the Lorna 
Doone—and all that. But he 
hated Mavis. He said if it 
hadn’t been for Mavis he could 
have had that little half-Jap 
girl all to himself. Then I 
asked him how Mavis came 
to get her in his clutches, and 
bit by bit it all came out, 
and we made a compact. Are 
you dead certain Pramaster’s 
drowned, Hubbard ? ’ 

“ * He’s gone to his account, 
sure enough,’ I said. 

** Well, I thought you had 
till to-day. It’s such a funny 
world. Bad pennies keep on 
turning up whenever you least 
expect them. Oh, Lord! the 
way my heart’s carrying on— 
I can’t breathe. I’m done, 
Hubbard. I’ve got some money 
laid by. It’s under my pillow 
in a wallet. See they put me 
in an oak coffin. Oak’s a wood 
I’ve got a kind of love for. 
Well, I’m over that spasm, but 
I won’t last. Pramaster told 
me that the Lorna Doone 
weathered the typhoon. But 
she was bung-full of heavy 
machinery, and the weather 
started rivets in her bow-plates. 
They bulged all of a sudden 
after it had fallen calm, and 
they had to abandon her in 
mid-ocean. Pram was in the 
Captain’s boat. There were 
two other boats—they got lost 
sight of. Though the Captain 
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rationed them very strict the 
water ran out before the grub. 
Two of them went to Davy 
through drinking salt water 
and jumping over the side. 
One got sunstroke, and pegged 
out with that. They were all 
pretty weak, and the water 
going very low, and I guess 
Pram found it convenient to 
get rid of one or two on the 
sly so the water ’d last longer. 
He was a very smart one was 
Pram when he was up to his 
tricks. Anyway, there was 
just the two of them in the 
end, and one morning as it 
came light they saw a junk 
ahead. The masts had gone 
by the board, and she was in 
a tidy state all told. She was 
derelict. Pram was the first 
to get aboard, and he saw dead 
Chinamen lying all over the 
place. He came back quick 
as knife, and said they’d struck 
@ plague-ship. ‘“‘ Plague-ship 
or not,” says the Cap’n, “we 
must have water, and we’d be 
happier dying of the plague 
than the drought.” Then he 
goes aboard and down into the 
cabin under the awning of 
grass-mats. Well, it seemed 
quite dark to him at first, and 
then he saw light shining on a 
pool of water that was lying 
in a kind of deep tub in the 
floor. He went for this, you 
may be sure, as eager as @ fish, 
when all of a sudden a hand 
came out in the dark and laid 
him by the leg. That turned 
him pretty grey inside, I ’xpect. 
But he was @ cool cuss was 
old Mavis. If that hand had 


clutched hold of Pram in that 
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ship of dead men he’d have 
laid round with his knife sharp 
enough. But then a voice no 
bigger than a kitten’s came to 
Mavis speaking in English, and 
saying, “‘ The water’s poisoned.”’ 
It was that half-Jap girl Mit- 
suko. She pitched the yarn 
how she was the daughter of 
an English missionary that had 
married a Jap wife—or not as 
may be. Anyway, they got 
themselves in some sort of 
scrape, and had to leave Japan 
in a hurry. And they went 
in a native junk for Shanghai. 
But on the way they fell in 
with a Chinese pirate, and got 
made prisoners. The Chinks 
made short work of the Jap 
sailors, but they held the rever- 
end gent and his daughter to 
be worth while keeping alive 
for the sake of ransom. The 
same typhoon that had played 
Old Harry with the Lorna 
Doone blew these pirates out 
to sea, and battered them all 
to bits. And it seems they 
took a dislike to the missionary 
or thought him unlucky. Any- 
ways, they tipped him over the 
side. And Mitsuko wasn’t so 
innocent as she looked. She 
had some kind of charm with 
her that was stuffed with poison. 
And when her dad was made 
an end of she popped this into 
the water, and it was that and 
not the plague that made the 
pirates turn their toes up, 
Well, now there was three of 
them with only a few drops 
left in the breaker of the 
Cap’n’s boat. Pram made no 
bones about it. He said out 
loud that they must leave the 
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girl on the ship, and die their 
own way in their own boat. 
But Mavis said they couldn’t 
leave her to die of her own 
poison like that. And before 
Pram could get another word 
in she called to them piteous 
that the ship was full of 
treasure. Well, treasure was 
no use to them as they were, 
but Pram wasn’t one for leav- 
ing any loot behind even if he 
should be at the point of death. 
There’s no knowing how it 
would have ended, but while 
they were arguing the skipper 
looked up and took note of a 
change in the weather. They 
stayed by the ship, and in an 
hour they had rain. And it 
rained and blew all day, and 
they caught water in the sail 
of the ship’s boat, and in what 
stuff they could spread off the 
junk, and they squeezed the 
water off their own clothes 
when they were soaked. And 
the grub wasn’t run out, and 
they had more from the pirate. 
They’d pitched the bodies over 
by then, of course, and they 
cleaned up a bit and stayed 
on the junk all night, and in 
the morning they made out 
palm-trees. They were all re- 
vived by now. They rowed off 
in the boat, but the land was 
only one of those coral rucks 
sticking out of the water, and 
‘a very small one at that. The 
skipper had got the sextant 
and a chronometer and a chart 
with him, and he took his sun 
and made out they weren’t 
more than two hundred miles 
off the track of shipping, and 
as there was a fair breeze 
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blowing from the south’ard, 
it was their best chance now 
they’d got a little water to 
push off from the junk and try 
and make the trade route. 
Pram said Mavis didn’t set 
store one scrap by the treasure, 
and the junk was fair laden 
with it—stones and metal and 
all. But he wasn’t going away 
so light himself. In the end 
he struck an agreement witb 
Mavis that they’d tell no one, 
and sink the junk in ten 
fathoms of water so as she 
wouldn’t break up or be found, 
and go home and come out 
again with a diving rig-out 
and smouch the lot. And they 
agreed to take nothing away 
with them, only the bearings 
of where the junk lay. That 
shows you Mavis was cunning. 


‘He wouldn’t take the risk for 


himself and the girl of having 
any treasure in shares in a boat 
where Pram was. Not a stitch 
of treasure would Mavis allow. 
And that made Pram pretty 
sick, but he had to give in and 
keep quiet, for he couldn’t 
navigate. It’s my belief Mavis 
thought more of the little girl 
than the boodle, and that if 
all had got safe ashore he’d have 
wiped his share of the junk in 
favour of Pram. That’s where 
Pram was a bit too smart. It 
was greed and jealousy made 
him do the clumsy thing he did. 

“** Well, I tell you we got 
very thick together, and he told 
me all about it, and he said 
that if we could get the bear- 
ings out of the skipper we'd 
make a dash for the treasure 
before old Mavis suspected. I 
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was for giving the man his 
due, but Pram said if Mavis 
was in it there would have to 
be a share for the girl as well, 
and that would make it divide 
by four instead of two. The 
nearer we got to home, the 
more the treasure weighed on 
him and got on his brain. 
He asked the old man for the 
bearings point blank, though 
it had been part of their com- 
pact that Mavis should keep 
them to himself. But he made 
no odds about it, and Pram 
brought them to me on a bit 
of paper written down by the 
Cap’n. Well, now, he was in 
no end of a stew about the 
thing getting mislaid or found 
out. All the voyage I’d been 
making a model of my old 
ship the Roebuck, that I served 
on for ten years, to put in a 
bottle. And the idea came to 
me that we could put the 
bearing on the house-flag of 
this boat, and it would be a 
sure safe way of keeping it, and 
nobody ’d be any the wiser for 
the figures. But I thought 
then, and I think now, it was 
not @ very sensible idea, only 
I had to hit on something to 
keep Pram quiet, and he took 
to the notion. He said, “If 
this ship goes down and we 
lose all our gear, that bottle’s 
bound to float and get washed 
up, and we’d have it back by 
advertising in the papers.”” So 
that’s what I done: I put the 
figures in ink in the middle of 
the house-flag. The flag was 
made in two thicknesses, and 
the figures}*put?on both sides. 
I had to borrow a magnifying- 





glass of the mate to get the 
figures small enough. I put 
them on with a pointed bristle, 
and spoiled two flags doing it, 
which we burned together and 
also the paper. 

“é¢Then that young Aukland 
got carrying on with Mitsuko, 
and that fairly made Pram 
wild. He said you couldn’t 
trust a woman with a secret, 
and though she’d given a solemn 
promise when they took her 
off the junk to keep mum, 
young Aukland would be bound 
to get the truth out of her. 
I never could rightly tell 
whether it was all as Pram 
made it out or not. I had a 
sort of idea that he was smitten 
himself with Mitsuko, and he 
was jealous. But anyhow it 
came about in the end that he 
said we must get rid of her 
and the Cap’n, not only for 
their shares in the treasure but 
because Mitsuko would be 
bound to let the secret out, 
and then he’d be in a fix with 
me as well as Mavis. Pram 
was @ hard man with his 
business. Just because I 
wouldn’t take a hand in kill- 
ing the poor girl myself, he 
made out that if he did it, 
he’d have to have more share 
in the treasure than me, and 
that’s what I had to agree to 
if I was going to get anything 
at all—in fact, I was in his 
power all round. He said 
we'd kill one of them, and the 
Law could kill the other. He 
knew exactly where the Cap’n 
stowed his sheath-knife. And 
if he’d been spotted by Mavis in 
his cabin, he knew what excuse 
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he’d make—that he was come 
to talk secrets about the junk. 
And if Mitsuko had spotted 
his coming into her cabin, 
what would be wrong with 
saying he’d come for a kiss ? 
He was a smart fellow. Well, 
he strangled her first, and he 
stabbed her after for the sake 
of using the Cap’n’s knife. 
But it was me who took the 
knife, and put it on the rolling- 
chock under her cabin port, 
and I stuck it there with a bit 
of tar so it wouldn’t roll off; 
and afterwards I was in a 
terrible stew lest they should 
have wondered how the bit of 
tar came to be there, and lest 
they should have found a finger- 
mark on it.’ 

“When Johnson had said 
this he was taken with his 
heart stopping again and short 
of breath, and crying out, ‘ God 
have mercy on my soul for a 
wicked sinner!’ Then he 
pulled round again, and said, 
‘Of course, I knew the shindy 
off Ushant was made by you 
and your damned wooden fluke. 
I’d heard you blaring on it in 
Hong Kong. I told Pram. 
And I said, ‘‘That chap’s 
smoked us, and he’s trying 
some funny witch game on.” 
Oh, Lord, there’s more in it 
than you when you’re swinging 
it, or I shouldn’t have cracked 
up same as I did to-day—you 
damned witch! When you did 
it off Ushant it made my 
marrow quake, though I knew 
very well it was you, and I 
came near to giving the whole 
game away. But Pram was 


smart. He kidded the men it 
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was Jap spooks follering the 
ship after Mavis, and that 
they’d brought the fog and all 
and would have us on the 
rocks in a jiffy.’ He paused 
a@ long while for breath, and I 
gave him a drink; then he 
went on. ‘I had the bottle 
with the ship in it when we 
left the ship. I had to put it 
on the floor of the boat when 
we was rowing. But when we 
saw that great bow bear down 
on us out of the fog and got in 
@ panic and dropped our oars 
in spite of the officers’ shouting, 
I had the bottle in my hand 
again, and it was in my hand 
when the boat was capsized. 
Only when I came round and 
found myself on a French 
trawler that picked me up, it 
was gone,’ 

“ Araby stopped talking, and 
closed his eyes. After a bit he 
said soft-like, ‘You’ve got it 
allnow. I feel better by miles. 
Perhaps I'll pull round yet. 
And you'll swear not to tell? 
Not, anyways, till I’m earthed 
up?’ 

“IT was thinking whether I 
would or not, when he began 
to hum his old tune, ‘I'll 
sing thee songs of Araby,’ 
and as I sat and listened it 
brought the King Cophetua 
back like magic with all those 
that were gone, and that poor 
little Mitsuko leaning over the 
side that wonderful moonlight 
night when the sea was afire. 
I couldn’t think of Mitsuko 
and not hate this man lying in 
front of me humming so con- 
tented, and I ground my teeth 
at him. He stopped in the last 
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bar and sat up sudden with his 
eyes staring out of his head. 
And he seized my arm, and 
pulled on it. Then he whis- 
pered, ‘Oak for God’s love,’ 
and his head rolled to one side, 
and he was gone. For a minute 
I was sorry for him. There 
seemed something repentant 
about the peaceful way he’d 
hummed his old tune; some- 
thing hymn-like about it; and 
though there wasn’t any wallet 
under his pillow, and though 
he hadn’t got any money in 
the world as far as I could 
make out, and I hated and 
despised him, I had him riggea 
out with an oak coffin at my 
own expense. There’s some- 
thing in the nature of wood 
that appeals to me too: you 
never get no metal instru- 
ments sympathetic with you 
as you do wood ones, and a 
man who has worked in wood 
all his life will hold one kind 
above another. This bit of 
wood now ’—Hubbard fingered 
the bull-roarer—‘‘ will talk, I 
tell you. If it hasn’t got a 
soul, it’s got something darned 
hear it. And when Araby 
asked to be laid out in oak, I 
felt there were soft spots in 
him for all he was so bad. 

“ But that’s neither here nor 
there. Come to Pramaster. 
After a bit, when I’d done with 
the States, I took to voyaging 
again as a bit of a change, and 
got a good job as steward in 
the second class on a Western 
Ocean boat. You understand 
that seeing Araby and what 
had happened had put me off 
my instrument for a bit. Not 
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that there was any fuss over 
his death, mind you. A doctor 
there who knew him examined 
him when he was dead, and 
said the drink had ruined his 
heart, and that when he heard 
me on my roarer he had choked 
as he was drinking, and that 
had finally jiggered his works. 
But I got sick of the sea after 
two years, and I got took on 
in the Halls in London with 
my roarer. Then I started to 
tour with it. 

‘¢When I was in Bournemouth 
I was going along the pavement, 
not thinking anything in par- 
ticular, when I saw a ship in 
a bottle stuck in a curio-shop 
window. I read the name on 
her bows like a flash, and it 
was the Roebuck. I went in 
and asked the man how he’d 
come by it, and he said he’d 
had it three weeks ago from a 
lodging-house keeper. He gave 
me her name, and I went to 
see her. She said she’d had it 
over four years, and that a 
little girl that came with a 
party from London in the 
summer had seen it stranded 
in shallow water by where 
she was paddling, and had 
picked it up and had meant 
to take it back home with 
her, but when it came to pack- 
ing up, the luggage was such 
a tight fit they were afraid of 
it breaking on the way, so it 
was left over till the next 
summer. But the party didn’t 
come again, as the little girl 
had took diphtheria and died, 
but she’d kept it till three 
weeks gone, and then sold it 
to the curio-shop for five bob. 
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The curio man wanted ten off 
me, and I paid it like a bird. 
Then you can fancy I studied 
the flags the Roebuck flew closely 
enough. Araby had said the 
figures was on the house-flag, 
and it was plain to see that 
there had been writing in ink 
on that flag and on both sides 
as Araby said. But it was clean 
faded off—just bits of yellow 
and smudge left. 

“T felt proper hoaxed. Be- 
sides, it gave me a kind of turn 
every time I looked at this ship, 
so I put it away in the bottom 
of a box of properties I use for 
another turn I seldom do— 
Hawaian with ukelele. It hap- 
pened quite by chance that I 
was talking to a man in the 
tinned pineapple trade. He 
was @ Yank, but a great one 
for going about to seaside 
resorts in this country, and I 
was telling him about my 
roarer, and how I had my bills 
worded, and we started in on 
the subject of advertising, and 
he told me that he considered 
one of the most wonderful ad- 
vertising catches of all his ex- 
perience in publicity was a 
riddle signboard at Perifordyce. 
That’s how I got to hear of the 
bottled Roebuck. Well, I put 
two and two together like 
lightning, and made Pramaster. 
I thought of how Araby had 
said Pram would advertise in 
the papers if the bottle was 
lost. But since he’d said that, 
I argued, he’d had a murder to 
his credit. An advert in the 


papers wouldn’t be quite the 
sort of thing he’d go in for. 
So he had no doubt hit on this 
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idea of giving a hint on the 
quiet to anybody likely to be 
concerned. It would interpret 
itself to the finder of the boat, 
or to Araby if he was alive. 
I was so eager in my thought 
I drank up the Yank’s coffee 
as well as my own without 
thinking. When he laughed 
and called me some silly short- 
cut name, I said, ‘The man’s 
name’s Pramaster.’ 

“*No,’ says he, ‘you're 
wrong, it isn’t ; it’s Gabbis, for 
I’ve been there twice.’ 

“Then I got a description of 
the man from him, and I was 
quite fixed in my idea that it 
was Pramaster, whatever he 
chose to call himself. But I 
couldn’t help smiling at the 
notion of his swank creating 
himself captain. Two days 
after I made a special trip 
down to Perifordyce with my 
bottled Roebuck and my roarer, 
and as soon as I clapped eyes 
on him I knew I was right. 
I thought he’d have known me 
in spite of the long time that 
had gone by and in spite of 
my moustache, which I didn’t 
use to wear. It comes of being 
a born actor that I didn’t be- 
have a little nervous or foolish 
in front of him. But I was cool 
as a garden of cucumbers, and 
I looked him in the eyes as 
bold as Jumbo. I claimed his 
reward. But my voice troubled 
him. I bet it shook his con- 
science up like a dice-box. He 
wasn’t so disappointed at the 
ink on the house-flag having 
faded as I had expected. When 
you come to think what a big 
fortune depended on that being 











clear you’d expect him very 
near to drop down, but I sup- 
pose he’d made plenty of boodle 
with his old riddle, and the 
ghosts that guarded the trea- 
sure in the Pacific were grown 
stronger in his imagination than 
what the treasure was worth to 
him. Still, he was a good bit 
vexed. It was my voice, 
though, that was the chief 
thing as upset him. He let 
off some steam he’d better 
have kept to himself, and then 
he was a bit sorry and tried 
to put me off with the reward. 
But I knew by then, I’d already 
made up my mind that I’d be 
playing him a tune in the night, 
and if there was any truth in 
God’s justice he’d be going the 
same way as Araby, so I couldn’t 
take his dirty cash, and I 
walked off while he went for it. 

“ But I came back again some 
time after midnight, and I 
shinned up that silly flagstaff 
he’d had stuck up in his 
garden to help make him more 
of a captain. 

“Your worships, I don’t want 
to din it in what an artist I 
am on my instrument ; I could 
do it well enough, and I’d 
done it well enough before 
when I’d wanted to shake the 
conscience of those murderers. 
But that night I think I was 
helped. I won’t say it was 
the spirit of that dead girl, nor 
I won’t say it was the spirit of 
that falsely accused brave old 
man Captain Mavis, nor I 
won’t say it was God Almighty. 
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But a powerful spirit not of 
this world was with me when 
I leaned from the masthead 
in the dark and started. I 
hardly knew I swung my arm. 
I could see the faces of those 
who were dead and gone look- 
ing from heaven solemn on me, 
and I felt my accusation driving 
red-hot into that murderer’s 
heart. First, he lights up. 
Then he shoots out of the 
window wild into the dark. 
Then I hear him crash down- 
stairs, and my arm finishes 
swinging. I know those faces 
are avenged. 

*“Now, your worships, you can 
commit me to the assizes if 
it’s your wish, but there’s 
nothing in the law to convict 
me of more than trespass. 
Yet if you managed to twist 
the facts so that you got me 
to the gallows, I think I’d die 


as happy that way as in a 
bed.” 


Having so spoken, the accused 
remained standing with a sus- 
picion of forced pose like the 
hero in that melodrama called 
“The Only Way.” 

The deaf magistrate, who 
had during the latter part of 
Hubbard’s defence been puzz- 
ling over notes on the subject 
handed him by a brother jus- 
tice, exclaimed, “‘ What a cock- 
and-bull story! Besides, I 
never heard of one man com- 
mitting so many murders. Let’s 
commit him to assizes and get 
on with the licensing.” 





THE KANA BURHA. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 


‘* But they'll hear it again in a grand refrain 
When Gabriel sounds the last rally.” 


THE habitfof story-telling is 
a vice that grows, and the 
stories come from many sources. 
They may be things that one 
has seen oneself and borne a 
hand in, they may be extracted 
by gin and cocktail at the bar 
counter, and they may be told 
in all solemnity by the man 
who knew to the man who 
can write. This is a story of 
the last category. It explains 
one or two incidents that have 
puzzled those in authority. 

The story is the story of a 
colonel, of a colonel as they 


are, and not a;colonel of carica- 


ture. There are certain jokes 
that go on for ever, and always 
raise a laugh, such as the 
mother-in-law of fable; the 
War Office, even since it created 
the army that won the war; 
and the colonel as depicted in 
the pages of ‘Punch ’—that 
colonel who kneels by the 
sacrificial pile of golf sticks, or 
who plays round with the 
bishop to his edification; and 
the like. Then, too, since the 
war there is the colonel turned 
. cCommissionaire, whose foot 
closes on the half-crown his 
late subaltern has dropped in 
his fright as the cab door 
closed. That is the story and 
the pathos of the British Legion. 
This story, however, is of the 
real colonel of the Regular 


Army, who has not a white 
moustache in a red face, and 
who does not frequent French 
watering-places, but perhaps 
lives in old tweeds in a country 
bungalow, while his sons are 
being educated, who digs in 
his garden, and runs the local 
scouts or any other unpaid 
job of service that his hand 
finds to do, waiting for the 
eventual call to “Pile your 
arms.” And many of them 
are the salt of the earth. 

This is the story of such an 
one, whose nickname in the 
Indian Army, to which he 
belonged, was the Kana Burha, 
which is Hindustani for “a 
one-eyed old man,” and he had 
borne it for many a year, 
because he wore an eye-glass 
which never left his eye, or so 
men said, which, however, did 
not prevent him from being 
one of the finest colonels that 
ever made nine hundred sepoys 
serve an alien crown with joy 
and gladness. The Kana Burha 
—that will be name enough 
for him—had served all his life 
in the one regiment, had com- 
manded it for seven years, and 
had left with a heart that was 
almost broken to bring up his 
boys, and nurse a slippery 
kneecap that made him feel he 
was past his best work. 

Now to spend all your life 
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in one regiment is often a 
narrowing thing, despite the 
peace and glory of it. But the 
Kana Burha had once left it 
for four years to be private 
secretary to a governor, and 
had saved his sense of propor- 
tion thereby; but the regi- 
ment was almost his only love, 
and the reputation of that 
regiment was as dear to him 
as the honour of the delightful 
lady that was his wife. From 
the early years of his joining 
he was one of those who at all 
times held the regiment, or 
rather the battalion, in the 
hollow of his hand. Those who 
know the Indian Army well 
know that certain men, one or 
two or even three, in a bat- 
talion hold it entirely. They 
have the gift of casting a spell 
over their Indian soldiers. It 
is magic, it is delusion; but 
for all that it is very real. 
It explains that anomaly of 
the great Indian Mutiny, when 
it was said with wonder that 
the sepoys when mutinying 
always seemed to kill the offi- 
cers they loved best. The real 
story was that the leaven of 
conspirators, the small desper- 
ate clique who were running 
the mutiny, knew that when 
they had succeeded in engineer- 
ing an outbreak in the lines, 
these particular officers could 
probably recall it to its alle- 
giance. They therefore made 
it their business to shoot them 
at the outset, and leave the 
regiment rudderless. 

Of such as these was the 
Kana Burha, a man who had 
hever spared himself, and 
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thought no thoughts but the 
happiness, the efficiency, and 
the military reputation of the 
beloved battalion for thirty 
years and more. And every 
man knew it, and mourned him 
long when he left for home 
and the pension list. He had 
taken first a company and then 
the battalion through several 
small wars, the fevers of Burma, 
the burning suns of Africa; 
and the Indian Frontier from 
Sikkim to Zhob had seen them 
together, father and children 
and also husband and wife. 
Three years had passed, and 
the sorrow grew less poignant 
in the colonel’s bungalow in 
the heart of the English 
countryside. The regiment still 
talked of the wise ways and 
doings of the Kana Burha, 
and letters still flowed regu- 
larly. The subahdar major, the 
senior Indian officer of the 
battalion, wrote twice a year. 
The Kana Burha when adju- 
tant had enlisted him. They 
had slept under the same 
blanket on the top of Torsappa 
in Afridiland, when they held 
the ridge for three days and 
nights, and such things could 
not be forgotten. A row of 
medals in the silver-table in 
the drawing-room, placed by 
the wife under protest from 
the colonel, who after the 
strange way of the English 
seem to consider such things 
a disgrace, was one of the 
memories. A sword in a case 
with a silver-mounted pouch 
belt and his father’s regimental 
sash, for these colonels come 
of a long line that goes from 
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father to son, each generation 
the poorer, was another. And 
so the years of pain and regret 
were slipping by, when the 
call to arms came. War with 
a very big W, the Indian Army 
to come to France, and oh! 
the ache in the colonel’s heart 
that he could not take the 
battalion. 

“ The grizzled drafts of years 
gone by” were stirring in 
every village in the kingdom, 
and falling into any place that 
was vacant, and the colonel 
concealed his slippery kneecap, 
and volunteered to do any 
duty, however humble, that 


he could usefully do, and found 
himself on his way back to 
India for general duty. The 
battalion had not gone to 
France or Egypt, but was in 
Mesopotamia, and the Kana 


Burha settled down to quiet 
work in India to release more 
active men. India, too, was 
seething with war zeal, the 
grizzled drafts, as well as the 
young men, were coming from 
the villages, and the re-enforcing 
drafts were being turned out 
from the depots. Then it 
came about that the Kana 
Burha was ordered to go and 
take command of the troops 
on a troopship that was carry- 
ing drafts to Basra, and eagerly 
he went, in the glorious hope 
- that he might see something 
of the battalion. Those were 
the days when Kut was yet 
besieged, and Aylmer was fight- 
ing mud and floods and rain 
as well as Turk in the endeavour 
to get his force up the Tigris. 
Those were days before the 
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hand of organisation had 
brought modern ways to a 
primitive country. A large 
army was fighting three hun- 
dred miles from its base, and 
no roads behind it nor rail, 
and a tenth of the number 
of steamers that were wanted 
to justify such extended action. 
No wharves or cranes or labour 
to clear the steamers that 
brought supplies and munitions, 
no dry spots to store them on, 
very few hospitals, no nurses, 
no hospital steamers; it was 
a hard bitter campaign, and 
failure was to be its guerdon 
in those earlier phases. 
The colonel’s transport sailed 
up the Shatt El Arab, along 
the miles and miles of date- 
palm orchards, and at length 
anchored off Ashar, which is 
the river port of Basra; and 
here a lucky thing happened, 
for the steering-gear of the 
vessel had fouled a_ cable, 
and it would take three weeks 
in that unfitted port to repair 
the damage. Eagerly the Kana 
Burha went to the general, and 
made petition that he might go 
up the Tigris to see his old 
regiment. The general saw 
the eager wistful look on the 
petitioner’s face, and knew the 
call that called him. Sight- 
seers and visitors were not 
welcome ; but this was another 
story, and next day the Kana 
Burha found himself sitting in 
the cabin of what was once 4 
Thames steamer chunking her 
way up the Tigris against a 
flood stream. The steamer was 
the Christopher Wren, and had 
come out in charge of aD 
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interned German sea-captain 
with five others of her type, 
all derelict Thames pleasure- 
steamers, running from port 
to port from London to Basra, 
so far flung and intermingled 
were the British endeavours. 
The colonel sat with his 
valise in the little velvet- 
covered saloon that almost 
smelt of stale bath-buns, and 
hoped for the faster steamer 
that he was to find by-and-by 
at Amara. Past Qurna, that 
some one had told the Army 
was the site of the Garden of 
Eden, where a narrow gauge 
railway was painfully begin- 
ning amid the marsh; past 
the hedge-sparrow blue dome 
of the Tomb of Ezra set in 
palms and sunset, and a 
memory for all time; past the 
Arab town of Kil’at Saleh, 
and the handsome Sabean 
women who waved from the 
latticed verandahs ; past empty 
cargo steamers, now full of 
sick and wounded, that were 
doing duty as sick convoy 
till the hospital steamers should 
alrive, and on through the 
narrows and the _ persistent 
marshes. It was aslow journey, 
for the stream was in full 
flood—the flood that still lasts 
forty days and forty nights ; 
and though Rattray’s Bristol 
engines in the old steamers 
were far better than any modern 
ones, speed against the melted 
snows of Ararat was beyond 
them. It was as though a 
lover journeyed to his love in 
4 parliamentary train; and 
the skipper, the Arab with a 
head-cloth instead of the gold- 
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peaked cap of the Thames 
skipper, would only repeat the 
persistent Inshallah, “if God 
wills,” so balking to the im- 
patient. 

At last Amara, the town 
of Abdul Hamid, as the dowry 
of his Arab wife, nay, wives, 
for the story is that the great 
Sultan who would blend his 
empire married the twin sisters 
of an Arab Sheikh in a large 
way. Here soldiers and plenty 
were in evidence, though mostly 
in bandages, for it was the 
hospital centre for cases too 
serious to move, or cases too 
light to go to India. And 
here were depots and details 
and spare transport and men 
who could not be maintained 
with the fighting force, that sub- 
sisted so meagrely a hundred 
miles higher up the river. 
There was hard fighting afoot, 
and the men had plenty to say 
about it. Hard fighting and 
short commons, and when were 
more steamers coming? From 
the piled deck of one of the 
steamers with wounded, some- 
thing in bandages, something 
with two holes for eyes and 
a face swathed in white, had 
shouted, ‘Salaam, Kana 
Burha,” and the vessel had 
passed on; but it was what 
the colonel had been longing 
for: a voice from the old 
life—nay, a message from his 
love. 

At Amara the commandant 
had a two-decked stern-wheel 
steamer waiting for him full 
of drafts for the front, officers 
and men: a boat that could 
travel, and was built to skim 
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shallow and troubled waters 
or ride atop the flood. Thirteen 
of her sisters lay at the bottom 
of the Bay of Bengal trying 
to come across from the Irra- 
waddy, and only the Fallam 
had got over. 

Now the country was drier 
on either bank, and the Fallam, 
or the “8.3” in Tigris par- 
lance, passed troops on the 
march, marching echelons of 
horses aud guns, whose infantry 
had gone on by boat. Then 
the steamer battled past the 
Shrine-of-Ali-in-the-East and 
its beautiful old plantations 
that alone in the whole country- 
side show what trees could do 
if let alone; past Arab en- 
campments, with the great 


black house of hair, and the 
sheikhs sitting in their shade in 


the “‘heat of the noon-day sun”’ 
as Father Abraham sat; then 
on to the Shrine-of-Ali-in-the- 
West, which was a consider- 
able base, where stores and 
tents occupied the bank, and 
Arab boats and steam launches 
lined the banks. And so on 
past Sheik Saad, which was 
now to become the advanced 
base of the Army, and where 
ordnance and commissariat offi- 
cers sweated far into the night, 
and order had not yet been 
evolved. Here the “S.3” got 
. orders to run on up to Orah, 
where all drafts were badly 
needed, and from whence the 
sound of guns came down on 
the evening breeze as the vessel 
went through the cut in the 
bridge of boats, and turned 
her nose with the winding 
river, till she ran towards the 


sun setting over the ruins of 
Babylon. Along the banks lay 
smali fleets of commandeered 
Arab boats that made up the 
second line transport of that 
half-equipped army, and clumps 
of tents, where field ambu- 
lances endeavoured to cope 
with the mass of wounded. 
Fighting had been severe, and 
none too successful. Faces at 
Sheikh Saad showed that 
clearly. The colonel had in- 
quired after his old battalion, 
and had discovered from a 
signal officer, struggling with 
a field-telegraph line, which 
bank it was on; for the Army 
was astride the river trying to 
get to Kut, now on this side, 
now by that. 

The “S.3” ran into the 
bank close to Orah, where 
large bonfires lit up the scene. 
Two other steamers with barges 
of supplies were alongside, and 
on a long iron barge full of 
ammunition some gunners were 
busy passing out boxes of 
shell to artillery waggons. Long 
rows of wounded lay on the 
banks waiting for the supply 
steamers to be empty and 
move them down, and a few 
doctors and attendants were 
moving among them. Some 
lightly wounded were making 
Bovril by a fire; tinned milk 
in small quantities was avail- 
able for the Indian soldiers. 
Now and again the flash of a 
gun or a bursting shell lit up 
the sky, and the rattle of small 
arms came down the bank. 

The drafts were moving off 
the steamer and forming up 
with their blankets, and 4 
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staff officer had evidently some 
orders for them. The Kana 
Burha passed over the gang 
plank, and walked towards the 
lines of wounded. It was a 
scene that would impress itself 
on the memory of any one, 
and the colonel had as yet seen 
nothing of the war. He stood 
wrapt in the sensation of being 
in the field again and amid 
such dramatic surroundings ; 
and as he stood a stretcher 
was carried past, an officer 
walking by its side. 

“Good God !”’ cried a voice. 
“The Kana... . Is that you, 
colonel; and where on earth 
have you come from ? ” 

It was Seaton, the quarter- 
master of the battalion, a duty 
in the Indian Army carried 
out by one of the regimental 
officers. 

“IT have come up for a day 
to try and see the battalion. 
I have just come over in charge 
of atransport. How are things? 
Where is the battalion ? ” 

“Not much of it left, sir. 
We’ve had a bad day; the 
whole brigade has. I’ve got 
the colonel here; trying to get 
him on the steamer. He is 
pretty bad. Won’t know you, 
sir. We got into their trenches 
this morning, but have been 
counter-attacked three times 
in force, and driven out. The 
battalion is hanging on, and 
I’ve just come back to try and 
get some more ammunition 
and some food of sorts, goor 
or sugar if I can; the men 
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have no chance of cooking. 
Rum would do ‘em good.” 

* Who is doing adjutant ? ” 

“Watkins, sir, as in your 
day. He has had a biff in the 
arm, but is carrying on at 
battalion headquarters. Morris 
should be in command, but his 
company is away on the right, 
and they can’t find him. 
M‘Clean was killed this morn- 
ing, and Brown and Luttrel 
badly hit. Why can’t you take 
command, sir? The battalion 
is broken, and the men all 
over the place. They’ve had 
more than flesh and blood can 
stand. If I can’t get up 
ammunition we shan’t stand 
another rush. I wonder if 
you could take up a dozen 
mules with ammunition ? 
Havildar Kesri Singh knows 
where the headquarters are.” 

So the Kana Burha eagerly 
trudged off with the havildar 
and the mules. Kesri Singh 
had seized him by the hand, 
and looked up in his face and 
given one loud cry, “ Hamara 
Colonel Sahib agya, Colonel 
Sahib agya. Kana Burha agya. 
Sirkar ki fatteh,’+ and had 
danced off in front of him. 
It was not half a mile’s trudge 
to the battalion post, but the 
ground was rough with furrows 
and small canal banks, showing 
through the fitful light of 
artillery flashes. A feeling of 
great elevation had seized the 
colonel. He was going to see 
his own battalion, all that he 
cared for in the world save his 





1 « My Colonel has come! My Colonel has come! Victory to our Govern- 
ment !” 
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personal family, broken and 
suffering, shaken but still in 
being. They arrived after half 
an hour’s walking, passing limp- 
ing figures and stray mules, 
and once a man on a horse. 
Behind a clump of scrub was 
a group of men round a camp 
lantern. An officer knelt by 
a field-telephone box. The 
colonel put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘Ts that you, Watkins ? ” 

The officer looked up, and 
sprang to his feet. 

“You, colonel! How on 
earth! Oh, thank God! thank 
God! Subahdar major, Kana 
Burha sahib agya. Tell every 
one. Send round the companies 
the Kana Burha has come.” 

The group of orderlies flung 
themselves round the old man, 
embracing his feet and his 
knees, shaking his hand; and 
then arose a cheer from tired 
throats and voices which almost 
broke with hysteria. 

**'Who’s in command ? ” 

“Major Morris, sir; but I 
can’t get at him. I have got 
his company, but no one knows 
where he is. They are out on 
the right. We are through on 
the *phone, but I can only 
get young Smith. A new boy, 
sir, but a good ’un. I have 
touch with all the companies, 
and they are holding their 
trenches, but the men are done 
to a turn. Not a kick, I fear, 
if the Turk comes on. Could 
you go round them? I can 
get you into some of the 
trenches pretty easily. Oh, 
can’t you take command ? ” 

“TIT cannot take command. 


I have no status here at all, 
and Morris is by law entitled, 
But I will go round with 
pleasure and talk to the men. 
You must stay and wait for 
Morris, and see if you can get 
through to the brigade. You 
had better not say that I am 
here if you get the brigade.” 

Then the brigade came 
through on the ’phone. 

“Hulloa, brigade - major 
speaking ; is that O.0.? ” 

*O.C. is not here, sir; the 
colonel has been badly wounded 
and sent away an hour ago. 
Major Morris is in command, 
but is not here yet.” 

** How is your front line ? ” 

“We are back in No. 3 
trench, and the men have had 
a bad doing. They are rewiring 
now, but there is very little 
wire. Ammunition very short, 
but a little has just come up 
from the shore. I don’t think 
we can stand another attack in 
force.” 

“Well, the orders are that 
you hold on at all costs. The 
whole brigade is out, and not 
much of it left, The brigadier 
has gone to divisional head- 
quarters to try and get relief 
and talk the position over. But 
do you understand that on no 
account is there to be any 
withdrawal? The Turk must 
come over you. If there is a 
mess-up, it can’t be helped. 
You had better give out all 
orders till Morris turns up. 
Tell him to call me up when 
he arrives.” 

Watkins told the colonel what 
had passed. 

“T will go round now. You 
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must command, and don’t tell 
any one that Morris is not 
here. He may be done in 
too.” 

“Very well, sir. You will 
find the communication trench 
beginning at that bush. It is 
quite short, and you will come 
on No. 2 Company’s command 
post quite close. The drill 
havildar will go with you. He 
managed to get to all com- 
pany commanders just before 
you came.” 

Everything was quiet for 
the moment, and only the 
occasional flash of a distant 
howitzer lit up the sky when 
the colonel and the drill havil- 
dar found their way into the 
shallow communication trench. 
Not only were these early days 
of trench warfare, but this 
front had hardly yet been 
developed, and the trench was 
a@ poor enough protection had 
the fire been heavy. After 
traversing a couple of hundred 
yards, they arrived at the 
company command post of No. 
3 Company. Round about was 
a huddled group of men, some 
crouching, some prone. An 
officer lay on the ground fid- 
dling with a ’phone. It was 
Makins, once his adjutant in 
the earlier days; and the 
colonel put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt is your old colonel; I 
have come to go round the 
trenches. Can I help you?” 

The officer looked up. 

“My God, sir! Is that you. 
Why... but thank God 
you’ve come. Half the com- 
pany has gone west, and No. 1 
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or what is left of it is mixed 
up with us. This is all the 
reserve there is anywhere. 
Watkins told me to scrape 
together what I could. I’m 
giving ’em a little rest before 
I try and shake them out, but 
it’s all the worst of the stuff 
here; the better lot are up 
in the trench. There are some 
few good men here, too, but 
mostly more or less wounded. 
But they’ve not had a dog’s 
chance, sir. We’ve been cruelly 
hammered. Nobody’s fault, I 
know ; but Indian soldiers are 
not meant to be hammered so 
hard. Damned if I know how 
they stick it. Look at some 
of these poor devils, dog tired, 
and some had cold feet at the 
beginning.” And he flashed 
his torch along a knot of 
kneeling and squatting men. 
“A pretty kind of reserve if 
the Turk come on. Don’t 
mind what I say, sir. They’ve 
fought all right, but it is 
fatigue and over-bombing. Ours 
are finished, and their pouches 
are half empty. This blasted 
marsh blew in on us last night, 
and we lost a lot. I am trying 
to *~phone for some more am- 
munition.” 

The colonel patted him on 
the shoulder. ‘“‘ You’ve done 
d—d well, old chap, as I 
always knew you and they 
would. But we must get a 
move on and try and galvanise 
these tired coves. We must 
not have a mess-up.” They 
were done in; that was clear 
enough. Many with bandages 
on, a good many old soldiers. 
The drill havildar, a priceless 
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spirit, was among them, kicking 
one, nudging another, shaking 
a third. 

“The Kana Burha has come, 
the Kana Burha. Purana 
colonel sahib!’’ Some looked 
up, some sank again on the 
ground. One old Indian officer, 
with a dyed beard that now 
showed white in the torch 
gleam, jumped up. The tired 
men were taking notice. Sud- 
denly he shouted— 

‘“* Hamara colonel sahib, Utho 


Soor log! Utho. Phir Pultan 
Bangya.”’ ‘Our colonel has 
come back! Get up, pigs! 
get up!, The regiment lives 
again!” ‘Fallin, hojao! Fall 
in, Bahin- ...t!” The men 


scrambled to their feet, and 
the colonel took a hand. 
“Fallin, my children! Fall 
in! Victory to the Sirkar! 
Victory to the regiment! Vic- 
tory to the Kana Burha!”’ 
And the charm worked. The 
tired,the cowed, and the hungry, 
the lesser spirits and the greater 
ones, answered with a cheer, 
“Kana Burha agya. The 
Kana Burha has come back.” 
Already the drill havildar had 
hurried to the front-line 
trenches of these two com- 
panies, and the word had gone 
along like the roar of a forest 
fire. A cheer, a high-pitched 
over-strained cheer, ran along 
in echo to the cheer from the 
reserve. The Turks, fearing an 
attack, broke out into nervous 
fire, which died away again. 
The telephones rang up regi- 
mental headquarters. The ad- 
jutant knew nothing, but added 
that he thought things were a 
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bit better, and that the regi- 
ment had taken a pull, while 
ammunition was now coming 
up. 
The Kana Burha went among 
the men, talking, talking hard, 
now urging, now soothing, and 
the reserve filled its pouches 
from a couple of boxes that 
had come up, and formed 
into some semblance to a rank. 
“Talk to then now, Makins. 
Don’t let them get down again. 
Tell them that reinforcements 
are coming, water, food, any- 
thing to keep ’em interested. 
The Turk may come on at any 
moment, and we’ve got to 
beat them back. I will just 
go into the front-line trench.” 
The colonel went on with 
the grey-bearded Indian officer, 
and again along the trenches 
the cheer went up. Again the 
Turks showed their nervous- 
ness with bursts of rifle - fire. 
It was like that glorious tale 
that Kingsley gives us of the 
return of Hereward Wake to 
East Anglia to face the Norman. 
But the Turk is a brave and 
suspicious beast. He was plan- 
ning an attack when the cheer- 
ing broke out. Thinking that 
the British were themselves 
about to attack, he wished to 
get his own in first. Just as 
the Kana Burha had got back 
to the reserve, the storm burst. 
With a rattle of machine-guns 
over the trench top poured the 
enemy. The battalion rem- 
nants stood firm, but through 
the centre and over the centre 
poured the Turks. The men 
fell where they stood, but the 
resistance was stiff enough. 
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Only on one part of the centre 
did the Turk come through ; 
the trenches on either side 
held, bayonet on locking ring, 
sullen stabs and clubbed butts. 
But in the centre the dark 
figures came running in towards 
the command post, and the 
colonel gripped the nondescript 
reserve. 

** Come on, Makins ; we must 
stop this or it’s the end. Now 


babalog, Shabash! Charge! 
Maro! Marv! Welldone! my 
children! Kill! kill!” 


The cheer that went up 
broke into the scream of tired 
and overwrought men, whose 
throats are dry beyond wetting, 
but it was enough. Those 
tired and broken men had got 
the needed stimulus ; the Kings 
of Orion had entered into their 
souls, and they crashed into 
the Turks with levelled bayo- 
net. From every side men 
crept out of holes to join in, 
and the Turk went back, and 
not only back, but back from 
our front trenches, and the 
battalion was a battalion in 
being once more. But galvanic 
shocks are meant to be short- 
lived, and the colonel was not 
to lead them long. A slippery 
knee-cap is not the equipment 
suitable for running over a 
country of little trenches and 
shell-holes, and the colonel’s 
knee-cap went as he got back 
to the command post, and as 
he lay outside, a rifle bullet 
in the thigh completed his 
outfit. The grey-bearded old 
Indian was by him, but with 
a bullet in the lung; Makins 
had stayed up to fit out the 
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front-line trench. It was the 
drill havildar who had them 
carried away to the shore, and 
as they passed the battalion 
headquarters, Watkins, the ad- 
jutant, came up. 

‘Morris has turned up, sir ; 
he had a graze on the head, 
and had been queer, but thinks 
he can carry on. I have not 
told him about you, but we 
heard the cheering, and Makins 
has phoned in to say it was 
wonderful, and that what is 
left of the regiment is right 
as rain. The division are send- 
ing two fresh companies here.” 

And even as they spoke, a 
grey mass moved silently by. 

“The battalion is to come 
out as soon as they are in, and 
two more companies will come 
later. I hope you will be all 
right, sir. I must go and join 
Major Morris.” 

“Good - bye, Watkins, old 
chap. God bless you _ all. 
Better not say anything about 
my being here.” 

“Hum,” said the adjutant. 
“Tf I don’t, you bet the men 
will ! 99 

And the Kana Burha and 
his companion were carried off 
to the shore. Makins was 
killed later in the evening. 
Watkins did as he was told 
and said nothing, and what 
the men knew or said in the 
morning seemed as a dream. 
Even they had but a confused 
idea of what had happened, 
and many said that perhaps a 
bhoot (a ghost) had come. And 
so it was left. 

The Kana Burha went down 
the river with many sick and 
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wounded on a barge that had 
brought up mules, and which 
no one had time even to clean 
in those days of stress. It was 
peaceful lying there, listening 
to the mutter of the water 
under the bows. There was 
a glorious feeling of peace 
in the old soldier’s heart that 
he had seen the old bat- 
talion making good, and that 
he had been able to bear a hand 
at the worst of crises. The 
memory of how they had an- 
swered to his call would fill 
his heart with glory for all 
time. So whispered the wind 
and murmured the water as 
they bumped through the 
Narrows and ran past the 
Euphrates junction down into 
Basra again. Life slipped away 
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from the old Indian officer 
through the hole in his chest 
on the way down, and so in 
Basra there was none to tell 
the tale. 

Now that the war is over, 
the Kana Burha is back in the 
little bungalow in England, to 
mourn the eldest son that was 
killed in France, happy in one 
other to bring up to serve. If 
you happen to sit next him 
in church, you will see that 
inside his hat are written many 
names that are before him as 
he prays. They are the names 
of fallen in the old battalion, 
and the name of his son... 
the leaves that had fallen. 
“And the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the 
nations.” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


HAMLET IN ‘ PLUS-FOURS ”—WHISKY-AND-SODA AT ELSINORE—- 
THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND—MR EVAN CHARTERIS HISTORY— 
ITS MERITS—A FALSE VIEW OF NEWCASTLE—THE CHARACTER 
OF CUMBERLAND—THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS— A FIGHT 


BETWEEN LEFT AND RIGHT. 


OF the triple elements of 
drama—the play, the acting, 
the decoration—the important, 
even the essential, element is 
the play. This simple truth, 
even though it has been ob- 
scured of late, needs no demon- 
stration, The sole excuse of 
the theatre is the play. The 
actors who speak (or, as they 
would say, interpret) the poet’s 
lines are the instruments of 
the poet’s will, and the poet 
is still there when they are 
gone. The painters of the 
scenery, the designers of the 
costumes, who of late have 
threatened the supremacy of 
the actor, perform a useful, if 
accidental, duty, and no more. 
Whenever the actor or the 
decorator gets the better of 
the poet, then it is a sad day 
for the theatre. The latter 
half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed the eclipse of the 
playwright. Ever since Charles 
Kean displayed a love of trap- 
pings, the text of the play 
seemed of less interest than the 
adornment of the stage, and 
presently the stage-carpenter 
asserted himself with so great 
@ violence that the actor was 
seen fighting with the scenery 
a fiercely as Laocoon fought 
the serpents. Where the play 


makes no pretence for itself, 
the freedom which the actors 
take, or the fantastic garb 
which they wear, or the noisy 
evolutions of the scenery, do 
not matter a jot. Many plays 
there be which are subordinated 
to the actors and the mechanics, 
who bring them to life. But if 
a real play, such as ‘ Hamlet,’ of 
which we would speak, is put 
upon the stage, those who 
* present ”’ it, if we may use 
the jargon of the day, must 
take care that propriety and 
good sense are not violated. 

In one of the many revivals 
of ‘Hamlet’ which distinguished 
the declining years of the nine- 
teenth century, they who de- 
signed its scenery and its trap- 
pings remembered that the 
Hamlet of legend, not of Shake- 
speare, was a Dane, and deter- 
mined to set the invention of 
Shakespeare in a Danish land- 
scape, and to dress his char- 
acters as they might have been 
dressed in the Denmark of the 
twelfth century. What should 
have been the representation of 
a play was turned to an exer- 
cise in archeology, and the 
conflict of the actors with their 
surroundings never ceased. 
Had they been consistent, Ham- 
let and Laertes would have 
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fought, not with rapiers, but 
with battle-axes ; and the actor- 
manager, deluded by a love of 
false antiquity, produced a re- 
sult of mere distraction. And 
the folly was the greater, be- 
cause Shakespeare had no in- 
terest in Denmark, ancient or 
modern, and was concerned 
only with the dramatic inter- 
pretation of a well-known story. 
What had he done that his 
meaning should be confused 
by laborious gentlemen who 
had visited Elsinore and ran- 
sacked the museums of Copen- 
hagen ? 

Sir Barry Jackson, in putting 
the actors and actresses who 
played ‘ Hamlet ’ at the Kings- 
way Theatre into modern dress, 
has sinned more grievously 
against the light than the Vic- 
torian manager. Hamlet in a 
lounge suit and the hideous 
knickerbockers of a golfer, 
which, we believe, are called 
** plus-fours,”’ is @ more grimly 
fearful apparition than the 
ghost itself. In moments of 
doubt and uncertainty he lit 
a cigarette. The King and 
Polonius, as became their emin- 
ence, assumed that mark of 
gentility—a pair of spats. 
Olaudius himself attempted to 
steady his nerves, broken by 
the play-scene, with a stiff 
whisky-and-soda, and turned 
anxiously again and again to 
a convenient syphon. The folly 
of this recourse to drink and 
tobacco is the greater, because 
in Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet ’ the 
King in his closet does not 
solace himself with flagons, nor 
does the prince “drink to- 
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bacco,” as his contemporaries 
had it. In one scene the walk- 
ing ladies and gentlemen took 
their places at a bridge-table, 
and nothing was spared the 
audience which might carry 
it away from Shakespeare’s 
age and Shakespeare’s senti- 
ment. The familiarity of the 
clothes was matched by a 
familiarity of gesture and move- 
ment. You were asked to be- 
lieve that Hamlet and his 
friends not only belonged to 
a vulgar age, but were not 
quite ladies and gentlemen. 
They might, despite some ex- 
cellent acting, have slipped out 
of a middle-class drawing-room, 
and we do not understand why 
the furniture was not made 
to match the frocks of the 
actresses, the plus-fours and 
Oxford trousers of the actors. 
In brief, we were asked to 
smile or to weep at such a 
jumble as we have never before 
witnessed at a theatre. 

What purpose did these 
strange garments,these whiskies- 
and -sodas, these cigarettes, 
serve in a performance of 
‘Hamlet’? We are told that 
they proved the enduring qual- 
ity of Shakespeare’s play, that 
the centuries have not withered 
its infinite variety. These 
things needed no proof. Shake- 
speare wrote, not for an age, 
but for alltime. That we know, 
and there is an end of it. The 
emotions of men and women, 
justly delineated, do not change 
with the passage of time. Love 
and hate remain the same, as 
eyes and mouths remain the 
same. If the essential qualities 
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are unalterable, the trappings 
of life shift with the day and 
the hour, and the most that 
you can demonstrate by put- 
ting Hamlet into plus-fours, 
which, indeed, seems not worth 
demonstration, is that he can 
rise above even the ridiculous 
handicap wantonly imposed 
upon him. Not for one mo- 
ment of the performance did 
the limitation, caused as by a 
superfluous incongruity, permit 
us to enjoy the play in peace. 
The King with his whisky- 
pot, Laertes with his revolver, 
Hamlet in the garb of a subur- 
ban toff—how could we recon- 
cile them with the diction of 
Shakespeare? The speech of 
Hamlet, the speech of Laertes, 
even the speech of the wicked 
King, are not the speech of the 
bridge-party nor of the golf- 
course, nor is it possible to 
harmonise things eternally in- 
compatible. The audience 
laughed when it should have 
wept, not at the verse of Shake- 
speare, but at the antic equip- 
ment of those who were bidden 
to speak it. Who could endure 
the spectacle of Hamlet, dressed 
for the tee, scrambling about 
Ophelia’s grave, and pretend- 
ing that he did not know whose 
it was, when it is clear by his 
trouncings that he had read 
all about the sad drowning of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s daugh- 
ter in the evening paper ? 

Turn where you will in ‘ Ham- 
let,’ and consider the words 
that the young Prince of Den- 
mark is asked to say, while 
he wears what the tailors call 
“a lounge suit”? or a pair of 


baggy knickerbockers. Then 
you can measure the extent of 
the incongruity. Here is his 
first soliloquy, whose very tex- 
ture belongs to the age of 
Shakespeare :— 


‘*0, that this too too solid flesh 
would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O 
God! O God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fye on’t! O fye! ’tis an unweeded 
garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank, and 
gross in nature, 

Possess it merely.” 


Does not every syllable here 
quoted rebel against the sug- 
gestions of modern life? It; is 
true that the play, as it is 
given at the Kingsway Theatre, 
is ruthlessly cut, to bring it 
into harmony, we suppose, with 
fancy suitings, spats, and 
syphons. But the excuse is 
insufficient, and leaves us still 
astounded at human folly. Or 
imagine how ill the speech 
which Hamlet makes after the 
players have left him consorts 
with the present day :— 


‘* Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate 
across ? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in 
my face? 

Tweaks me by the nose, gives me the 
lie i’ the throat, 

As deep as to the lungs? Who does 
me this? 

Ha! 

Why, I should take it: for it cannot 
be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter.” 


At every syllable there is a 
clash of sense and propriety. 
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How, finally, can a man make 
a decent end in plus-fours when 
he says :— 


O, I die, Horatio ; 
The potent poison quite o’ercrows my 
spirit.” 


‘The rest is silence.” And as 
Mr Keith-Johnston spoke the 
last words allotted to him, we 
could but pity him for being 
thrust into a false position. 
He spoke his part with elo- 
quence and understanding. He 
did not rant nor cry aloud. 
Some others in the cast, not- 
ably Ophelia and Polonius, 
showed what they might have 
done had a proper chance been 
given them. We want fantasy 
in the mounting of Shake- 
speare as little as we want 
archeology. We remember 
that the persons of Shake- 
speare’s play belonged to his 
own age and land, and we do 
not wish to see them habited 
as medis#val Danes or as tailor’s 
dummies of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Everything that dis- 
tracts from the proper under- 
standing of Shakespeare’s lines 
is condemned out of hand. For 
in ‘Hamlet,’ more than any- 
where else, ‘“‘the play, the 
play’s the thing.” 


The chief fault of Mr Evan 
Charteris’ ‘ William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland,’ is its 
title, which limits and does not 
define the scope of his book. 
The book is something less, 
and also, which is nearer to 


the purpose, something more 
than that. Though Mr Char- 
teris is intent upon doing a 
tardy justice to the much- 
maligned Duke of Cumberland, 
his book is in no sense a biog- 
raphy. It is not even a “life 
and times.” Rather is it a 
history of a period, whose 
understanding is necessary to 
the task of Cumberland’s re- 
habilitation. Cumberland him- 
self does not always hold the 
centre of the stage. He is 
subordinated at the will of the 
historian, now to Newcastle, 
now to Pitt, now to any one 
who for the moment is busiest 
in the affairs of the State. If 
he does not emerge consistently 
as a Statesman, he emerges as 
a sportsman, and one among 
the most interesting of Mr 
Charteris’ chapters is the chap- 
ter which deals with the Duke’s 
success at Newmarket and as 
a breeder of horses. His failure 
as @ general in Hanover was 
caused by no fault of his own. 
He was solely responsible for 
the breeding of Eclipse. 

Mr Charteris possesses in full 
measure the gifts of the his- 
torian. He is tireless in re- 
search. He omits no labour 
which may discover the hidden 
secrets of his period. To tum 
over masses of dull letters is 
for him the pleasant employ- 
ment of a summer’s day. The 
Newcastle Papers, that stum- 
bling-block in the path of the 
historians, are no obstacle to 
him. It is characteristic of 








1 William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, and the Seven Years’ War.’ By 
the Hon. Evan Charteris, K.C, London: Hutchinson & Co. 
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Neweastle’s prolixity and la- 
boriousness that he should have 
laid a heavy burden of toil 
upon the backs of patient his- 
torians. Mr Charteris bears his 
part of the burden with a shrug 
of nonchalance. It is Mr Char- 
teris’ second gift that he is 
fair-minded. Even if he escapes 
the cardinal sin of impartiality, 
he still desires that every man 
shall have his due, and he has 
a happy manner of touching off 
the characters of the men, 
many of them worthless, who 
fill his pages, with brevity and 
justice. He passes no harsh 
judgment upon any of them, 
and those with whom his sym- 
pathy seems imperfect are let 
off with a hint or a phrase. 
He appears to cherish no liking 
for one of the greatest of his 
age—Lord Chesterfield, a states- 
man and a wit, who, we should 
have thought, had won most 
easily his admiration. At any 
rate, he quotes without dis- 
approval Dr Johnson’s dishon- 
ouring foolish words about the 
famous letter - writer — words 
which Johnson himself chose 
to express not the truth, but 
his own rancour. ‘In a sub- 
sequent letter to his son,” 
writes Mr Charteris about the 
passage through Parliament of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Bill for re- 
forming the calendar, and adopt- 
ing the Gregorian in place of 
the Julian system, ‘“‘ he passed 
from what Dr Johnson de- 
Seribed as the characteristic 
of his letters—namely, incul- 
cating ‘the manners of a danc- 
ing-master and the morals of 
a whore’—to betray trade 
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secrets as to the composition 
and manner of his oratory, 
secrets more flattering to his 
own perspicacity than to the 
intelligence of his audience.” 
It amused Johnson to feel 
himself aggrieved by Chester- 
field’s treatment of him, and 
to give to his grievance a 
rhetorical expression, but no 
other should repeat this ex- 
pression without holding up a 
warning finger. 

Mr Charteris has a third 
historical gift, which is only 
too rare. He knows how to 
paint a background to his pic- 
ture. The persons of his drama 
do not move ina vacuum. The 
society in which they lived is 
described by him with a fulness 
and an accuracy which help us 
to understand its complexity 
and its ‘‘ decadence.” Perhaps 
“decadence ” is not the right 
word to use of a jumble of 
habits and customs, which did 
no dishonour to the eighteenth 
century. Periods of high cul- 
ture and civilisation cannot but 
have their reactions, and it is 
not wonderful that in 1755, 
as Mr Charteris says, ‘“‘the 
cloud of war was throwing no 
Shadow over social life.” 
Though the rupture which 
Frederick prophesied was im- 
minent, the town was enveloped 
in an atmosphere of gaiety. 
** Balls, masquerades, and diver- 
sions,” wrote Walpole, “ don’t 
trouble their heads about the 
Parliament or the war; the 
righteous, who hate pleasures 
and love prophecies, are finding 
out parallels between London 
and Nineveh and other goodly 
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cities of old, who went to 
operas and ridottos when the 
French were at their gates.” 
The King and the Royal Family 
attended the ball given by the 
Russian Ambassador in full 
state, as though to show their 
indifference to or their con- 
fidence in the future. ‘‘ The 
King,” says Mr Charteris, “‘ ar- 
rived soon after eight, dressed 
in a black domino, tye-wig, 
and gold-laced hat. OCumber- 
land showed to advantage in 
a Turkish dress with a large 
bunch of diamonds in his tur- 
ban.”’ In vain did philosophers 
deplore the levity of ‘‘ the upper 
part of mankind ”’; in vain did 
Fielding declare that ‘‘ diver- 
sion is no longer the recreation 
or amusement, but the whole 
business of their lives.” They 


all gambled, drank, and masked 


their faces, while every day 
brought the war nearer. 

And side by side with the 
increasing dissipation Method- 
ism grew and prospered. The 
“new light ’’ was in fashion, 
and the men of the time faced 
it, each according to his char- 
acter, without much blinking 
of the eyes. Walpole saw one 
side of Wesleyanism clearly 
enough. Being a cynic, he 
knew well that, in the estima- 
tion of the devout, the greater 
the sin the greater the repent- 
““The Methodists,” he 
said, ‘“‘love your big sinners 
a8 proper subjects to work on, 
and, indeed, they have a plenti- 
ful harvest. I think what you 
call flagrancy was never more 
in fashion.’”’ Cumberland en- 
visaged the movement after 
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his graver manner; and who 
shall say that his appreciation 
was not the wiser? He did 
what he could to encourage it 
in the ranks of the army, and 
Wesley, having visited the tri- 
angular tower built by “‘ that 
active and useful man the Duke 
of Oumberland ” in Windsor 
Forest, paid him a lofty com- 
pliment. ‘‘I was agreeably 
surprised,’ wrote the evan- 
gelist, “‘to find many of the 
books not only religious, but 
admirably chosen. Perhaps the 
great man spent many hours 
here with only Him that seeth 
in secret; and who can say 
how deep that change went, 
which was so discernible in the 
latter part of his life.” Wesley, 
at any rate, does not echo the 
common opinion of Butcher 
Cumberland. 

Mr Oharteris, then, with ad- 
mirable skill, sets his characters 
in their right surroundings. 
And he expends the greatest 
pains in the portraiture of the 
great men who crossed the 
Duke of Oumberland’s path. 
He makes a gallant attempt 
to put the Duke of Newcastle 
in a favourable light, and if his 
attempt fails, it is, we think, 
because success in such an 
enterprise is doomed to failure. 
For Newcastle was what would 
once have been called the Com- 
pleat Politician, the man of 
words not deeds, an official, 
always fussy, and always in- 
dustrious—to no purpose. His 
aptitude for what are called 
‘* affairs ’’ need not be doubted. 
He knew what was going on in 
all the Chancelleries. He col- 
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lected the secrets of every 
Foreign Office in Europe. That 
was his hobby. He looked at 
those secrets with the same 
curiosity which persuades an 
entomologist to examine a 
cabinet of dead butterflies. As 
the dead butterflies will never 
be seen on the wing again, so 
the dead secrets, when once 
they are docketed, will not 
move the politician’s mind. 
Now knowledge, for the politi- 
cian, is valueless, unless it 
leads to action. The odds and 
ends locked up in Newcastle’s 
mind might just as well have 
not been there. They did not 
give strength to his trembling 
arm; they did not equip him 
for the fray. They did but 
increase the infirmity of his 
purpose. If action had been 
possible for him, he would have 
been all the better for an un- 
hampered mind. Pitt, who 
had little respect for irrele- 
vancies, achieved in the few 
years of his triumph that which 
was always beyond the reach 
of his highly instructed col- 
league. As for Newcastle, his 
laboriously collected knowledge 
led him to write hundreds of 
superfluous letters, which have 
unduly perplexed the historians, 
and which, so far from inducing 
us to “‘ revalue his character and 
attainments,” in the phrase of 
Mr Charteris, only deepen the 
impression of his busy futility. 
Had Newcastle continued in 
office, we should have lost 
India, we should have lost 
Canada, and then what would 


. his vast correspondence have 


availed us ? 
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Nor does his eulogist suc- 
ceed in convincing himself. His 
care for historical truth in- 
duces him to acknowledge all 
the weakness and irrelevancy 
of his hero. ‘‘ Newcastle,” he 
writes, “was, it is true, an 
expert in the less reputable 
manifestations of human nature. 
He knew by nature the vanities 
and jealousies, the aversions 
and ambitions, the fears and 
venality of those within the 
radius of his personal influence, 
and on these he could play 
with a master hand. More- 
over, it may be said that he 
never knew England, and never 
understood his countrymen.” 
And, again, ‘‘ Newcastle was 
not framed to advocate gener- 
ous causes. Great events found 
him hesitating and often be- 
wildered.”’ This is a heavy in- 
dictment, sketched justly by an 
advocate for the defence, and 
Mr Charteris has very little 
to put in the opposite scale. 
He claims that he should be 
judged on his diplomatic suc- 
cesses on the eve of the Seven 
Years’ War. But these suc- 
cesses were, in fact, small 
enough, and they were such 
that Newcastle himself could 
never have profited by them. 
When he was confronted by 
a real danger, he was powerless 
to act, as Mr Charteris makes 
only too plain. ‘‘ Newcastle,”’ 
he writes in another place, 
‘““saw too many sides of too 
many problems at one and the 
same moment. He was for 
ever halting before the emer- 
gence of new difficulties. A 
thousand apprehensions would 
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cross and confuse any given 
line of action to which he in- 
clined. It was little use, there- 
fore, that his general view was 
correct.’’ What, then, is there 
left to say of Newcastle, except 
that he was a typical politician, 
such as would destroy and has 
destroyed the country com- 
mitted to his charge at all 
times and at all hazards, and 
that he is a conspicuous warn- 
ing for all time against the 
danger of mere industry ? 

In sketching the character 
of Cumberland, Mr Charteris 
is on surer ground, and we 
cannot do better than quote, 
as a model of the historian’s 
style and judgment, the pas- 
sage in which Mr Charteris 
sums up Cumberland’s nobility 
when he resigned his command 
in the Army rather than justify 
himself at the expense of his 
father: ‘‘ These last days,’”’ he 
writes, “‘ probably the most 
difficult to face in his military 
career, had seen the supreme 
expression of those qualities 
of loyalty and self-discipline 
which had been the distinguish- 
ing marks of his whole public 
life. Had he given to the world 
the text of his instructions, he 
would have protected his fame 
and reputation. Instinctively 
he chose the more difficult 
course. He maintained his re- 
‘serve. He sacrificed himself 
and his professional name, he 
surrendered the calling to which 
his life was devoted, and this 
on behalf of a father who had 
sullied their relationship by 
his insults and forfeited his 
claim to generous treatment 
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by his duplicity. The gesture 
may well claim an abatement 
of the prejudice which, initi- 
ated by the Jacobites, has been 
so carefully maintained by tra- 
dition. By the common con- 
sent of historians, Cumberland 
was @ man to be trusted, 
in whose category of values 
the Throne and the public 
service ranked far above all 
other considerations. Those 
who would find charm and the 
lighter graces of human inter- 
course must seek elsewhere. 
They were not with Cumber- 
land. His virtues were civic 
rather than social, his qualities 
fitted more for the service of 
the State than the adornment 
of life.’ This is well said, 


and no more need be added to 
it than the unwilling tribute 
of Walpole, who, having held 


up the Duke to ridicule for 
many a year, admitted at 
last that he was one of the five 
great men he had known. So 
we close Mr Charteris’ book in 
the sure hope that he will not 
lay his pen aside, but will 
continue the history of the 
Seven Years’ War, thus happily 
begun, to its triumphing end. 


It is characteristic of uni- 
versal suffrage that, when it is 
granted, it instantly reveals 
the folly of the democratic 
principle. No sooner does the 
‘“‘ people,” unhampered in its 
choice, return its representa- 
tives to the House of Commons 
than it bitterly attacks its own 
elect. The “people” is all- 
powerful, because all other 
classes than the working-classes 
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are completely disfranchised. 
They cannot send to West- 
minster one single representa- 
tive, save only those who are 
chosen by the universities, who 
hold their seats by an unsafe 
tenure, and may be expelled 
at any moment that it suits the 
“people” to expel them. It 
might be thought that the 
working-classes, having elected 
those who seem good to them, 
would be satisfied with their 
achievement. Not a bit of it. 
They at once busy themselves 
—at least the extremists among 
them do—in attempting to curb 
the power which they have 
delegated. They talk loudly 
of enrolling an army of defence. 
Of defence against what? 
Against the policy which their 
own representatives initiate. 
They cannot bear the burden 
of law, even though they im- 
pose it themselves. It is a 
strange paradox, which throws 
a flood of light upon their 
lack of intelligence. No one 
shall govern us, they cry, 
whom we have not ourselves 
elected. And when the poor 
instrument of their will is 
chosen, he is our enemy, they 
cry again, because he dares 
to discharge the office of a 
governor. 

With such men as the ex- 
tremists it is useless to reason. 
They don’t know what their 
purpose is. They don’t want 
anything. They only want to 
want it. If we may put faith 
in their noisy utterances, we 
may assume that they despise 
justice, they despise law, they 
despise order. They cry for 
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the moon, and are angry that 
it does not descend to light 
them on their way home. They 
see in the world nothing but 
“‘class.””’ The working - class, 
their own, can do no wrong. 
That is their motto. They 
believe in the right of the 
sovereign ‘‘ people” to go its 
own road, and to push out of 
its path anybody who is rash 
enough to impede its progress 
towards anarchy. If it suit 
the “ people’s ” whim to hold 
the country up to ransom, 
then he is the enemy of man- 
kind who dares to defend 
himself and his class against 
its cruel and wanton attacks. 
The soldier and the sailor, it 
pretends, owe no allegiance to 
their King and their country: 
their one duty is to protect 
the “‘ people ” when it pleases it 
to break the law. Wherefore 
it does its best to corrupt the 
soldier and the sailor, hoping 
imprudently to find in their 
treachery an easy support for 
its own wickedness. 

Lacking intelligence, the ex- 
tremists among the working- 
classes do not know how to 
accommodate the means which 
they employ to the end which 
they keep in view. They de- 
light to use a sledge-hammer 
to crack a nut. If they think 
they want an extra bob a day, 
they would willingly drag down 
the whole fabric of civilisation 
to gratify their whim. Igno- 
rant of economics and history, 
they still believe that there is 
somewhere or other an im- 
mense hoard of gold, which is 
being kept infamously from 
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them; they are unable to 
profit by the experience of 
others—even the lessons taught 
by the Russian Revolution are 
beyond their acquisition. But 
their ignorance makes them 
dangerous. They have the 
same power of harm which a 
savage, armed with a crow- 
bar, possesses ; they can shatter 
at a blow a work of art which 
it has taken many a year of 
sleepless toil to fashion. 

Ever since a vast subsidy 
was given to the miners under 
the threat of a general strike— 
a threat which those stalwart 
patriots, Messrs Thomas and 
Clynes, hastened to echo,—the 
extremists have been talking 
very loudly and very often. 
They have threatened not only 
to enrol an army of their own, 
but to corrupt the forces of 
the Crown. They have shown 
themselves guilty of treason on 
many platforms. And the Gov- 
ernment has done nothing to 
check their pestilent activity. 
Now, our present Government 
came into power with an im- 
mense majority, because the 
paradoxical working - classes 
wanted, for the moment, peace 
and tranquillity. The very 
excuse for the last General 
Election was the withdrawal 
of the prosecution of a certain 
Mr Campbell, who was guilty 
. of the same corruption of the 
military forces which Mr Bald- 
win’s Government has condoned 
in others. Again, Mr Bald- 


win’s majority was a proof that 
England’s only effective voters 
were determined just then to 
shake off the influence of Bol- 
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shevism. And what has the 
Government done since its ac- 
cession to power to stop the 
activities of the Russian Bol- 
sheviks, who are preaching sedi- 
tion up and down the manu- 
facturing districts? If ever a 
mandate from the electors were 
neglected, it was the mandate 
given at the last General Elec- 
tion to restore order to a dis- 
tracted kingdom, and our pres- 
ent Ministers are likely to pay 
a heavy price for their inaction. 
Meanwhile, they know, or ought 
to know, what will confront 
them when the months of truce 
are over. The situation will 
repeat itself; we shall listen 
once more to threats of a 
general strike ; the moderates, 
such as Messrs Thomas and 
Clynes, will be ready once more 
to sacrifice the country to the 
“sympathy ” which they feel 
for the irreconcilable miners ; 
and if the Government has not 
arranged such measures as will 
enable us to feed ourselves and 
to carry on our proper business, 
it will be sent into the wilder- 
ness, from which it will never 
dare to return. 

For the moment there are 
signs that a wiser policy may 
be adopted. The signs may 
easily prove delusive, and they 
should not be permitted to lull 
us to a dangerous confidence. 
The great Mr Cook, who not 
long since envisaged himself as 
the master not only of England, 
but of Europe, has suffered a 
series of rebuffs. Cleon has 
been worsted not by a sausage- 
seller, but by those who have 
some respect for law and order. 
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He carried his noisy tongue and 
blatant thoughts to Germany, 
which very soon sent him home 
again, chastened, let us hope, 
and depressed. For the Ger- 
mans, being still inspired by a 
love of their country, still hop- 
ing by industry and self-denial 
to restore prosperity to a beaten 
land, hooted at the arrogant 
demagogue, who boasted that 
he was one of “the big five,” 
and told him frankly that they 
never wanted to see him again 
on German soil. And Mr Cook 
came home, no doubt despising 
the Germans, who cherished 
so vile a virtue as patriotism, 
to encounter at the Trade 
Union Congress a defeat yet 
more desperate than that which 
he faced in Germany. 

At Scarborough Mr Cook and 
his friends suffered a severe 
rebuff. They thought that they 
would turn into a habit the 
wicked policy adopted by Messrs 
Clynes and Thomas on what Mr 
Cook is pleased to call Ked 
Friday. Nothing less, indeed, 
was proposed at the Congress 
than that “this Trade Union 
Congress is of opinion that the 
time is now ripe for definite 
powers to be given to the 
General Council as follows: 
(1) to have power to levy all 
affiliated members; (2) to call 
for a stoppage of work by an 
affiliated organisation or part 
thereof to assist a union defend- 
ing a vital trade union prin- 
ciple; and (3) that this Con- 
gress calls on all organisations 
to make such alterations as 
will regularise the above posi- 
tion.” The Congress was not 
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of this opinion, which would 
have ensured a perpetual state 
of war between the Trade 
Unions and the rest of the 
community. Nor was the mon- 
strous resolution tamely re- 
jected by the delegates. It 
was discussed with warmth and 
acuteness, and there is no doubt 
upon which side lay the dia- 
lectic victory. 

Mr Cook, wholly disingenu- 
ous, told the Congress that he 
did not want a conflict. At 
home among the miners he 
has been screaming aloud that 
a conflict is precisely what he 
wants. We have heard not a 
little lately of smashing the 
industry, of proving the fail- 
ure of capitalism by making 
it impossible that capitalism 
should do its work. At Scar- 
borough there was @ more 
modest appeal to the comfort 
of ‘‘ the women and children,” 
though it is not clear how “‘ the 
women and children ’’ would be 
fed and comforted by a suc- 
cession of general strikes. Mr 
Timberlake put this objection 
in a sentence. ‘He main- 
tained that unions should safe- 
guard themselves and not be 
led away by the ‘stunt’ cry 
of ‘Fall in one big union and 
down tools,’ and stop the pro- 
duction of everything, includ- 
ing their own food and drink.” 
Messrs Thomas and Clynes for 
the moment got down upon 
the right side. Mr Clynes 
pointed out that much that 
Mr Cook had said had nothing 
to do with the present case. 
** He was not,” said Mr Clynes, 
**in fear of the capitalist class : 
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the only class that he feared 
was his own.” Long may he 
continue in this creditable fear ! 
But it was Mr Thomas, whose 
adaptability enables him al- 
ways to let his audience make 
his speech, that carried off the 
honours of the debate. ‘‘No 
sentiment or claptrap,”’ said he, 
*‘ will get over the fact that if 
we want to strengthen the 
hands of the Council, the Coun- 
cil must know that when it 
acts, it acts in the name of 
those who can give it authority. 
Notwithstanding what Cook 
says, that the miners have 
considered this, I say that 
the miners have not.” He 
agreed with what Mr Cook 
had said about power. ‘‘ Power 
is essential,’’ said Mr Thomas, 
“put common-sense also is 
sometimes necessary.” And 
then in a peroration he treated 
Mr Cook as that gentleman, 
with a vastly swollen head, 
deserves to be treated. ‘“‘Do 
not misuse your power,” said 
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Mr Thomas. “Do not try to 
build a foundation which is 
not solid at the bottom.” And 
then in a few parting words 
he admonished the fire-eater : 
“Tf we can help each other 
we will do it, but don’t make 
the mistake of assuming that 
you are the best judge of all 
that the world requires.” It 
is to be noted that Mr Thomas 
spoke throughout with the voice 
of the sectarian. He betrayed 
no zeal for the welfare of the 
community. Nor was the vexed 
question of solidarity answered 
once and for always. It was 
sent back for further discussion. 
It must not therefore be thought 
that we are out of danger. The 
Trade Unions may still think it 
useful to “stop the production 
of everything, including their 
own food and drink.” And 
then it will be for the Govern- 
ment to show itself prepared, 
and to insist, with courage and 
wisdom, that the fight shall not 
be all on one side. 
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